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In the old days, if was difficult for a small 
business to stay in touch with its customers. 
The old days, of course, being yesterday. 

Between paying the bills, keeping track of costs, invoicing 
clients, applying for permits, organizing employee pension plans 
and getting the truck insured, you may feel like you're not 
giving your customers enough attention. Microsoft has software 
that can help. 

For instance, Microsoft BackOffice Small Business Server 
speeds up efficiency by automatically sending product updates, 
sale information or just a simple thank-you to any or all of 
your customers via e-mail. But what if some of your customers 
don't have e-mail yet? You can let them know what's going on, 
too, with a fax right from your computer. 

Microsoft Office puts everyday Information like names, phone 
numbers, e-mail addresses and even product- ordering history at 
your fingertips, so you can respond quickly and effortlessly to 
your customers' requests. It lets you update information right on 
your computer while talking to your customers over the phone, 
which can be quite useful if, say, they change a shipping address 
or increase a monthly order. 

By knowing who's ordered what and when and who's ready to 
order again, you not only anticipate your customers' needs before 
they even realize they need It, you know how much inventory to 
keep in stock, which means your customers get what they want 
when they want It. 

We'll send you our free 16-page small business guide with CD-ROM 
when you call 1-800-6QSOURCE. 

We make software to meet your small business needs so you're 
ready, willing and able to deal with what's around the corner. 

Better communication. Better relationships. Better business. 



Microsoft 



Where do you want to go today? 

www, mlcrosoft.com small biz/ 
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The Hand On Your Wallet 



If there's one federal agency 
that many small-business peo- 
ple love to hate, it's the 
Internal Revenue Service. 
Not only does it take much of 
what their labor produces, but 
one of its favorite words — 
"audit" — can provoke intense 
fear in the most honest 
entrepreneurial minds. 
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Our cover story thus month 
focuses on efforts to improve 
the agency's reputation — to 

make it more customer-friendly I doubt, however, that the IRS will 
ever conjure up pleasant dreams. 

Nevertheless, several serious attempts are under way to enhance its 
operations and dealings with taxpayers. Among those with plans to fix 
the IRS are Congress, the president, and the agency's commissioner, 
Charles O. Rossotti, at left in the photo above with Natimi's Business 
Senior Editor Jim Worsham. 

Rossottrs record proves he can take on a challenge and succeed. He 
founded an information-technology consulting company and ran the 
business skillfully for 28 years before assuming the top job at the 1 RS. 

Rossotti is one of a number of high-profile reformers who talked to 
Worsham for this report. 

I encourage you to read this month's cover story which begins on 
Page 16, and decide what you think. Can the IRS be fixed? 

Then watch for future reports on the tax code — something that 
many Americans believe needs fixing even more than the agency 
that enforces it. 



^ Our special report on the latest office-equip- 
^ ment technologies for small films begins on 
Page 59. Written by our technology editors, 
Tim McCollum and Al Holzinger, "Luxury 
Hardware At Budget Prices 1 ' will bring you 
up-to-date on the latest digital tools for im- 
proving business productivity Our other spe- 
cial report, on trends in auto leasing, begins on Page 54. 
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Editor 
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Is A Surplus The Cure 
For Social Security? 



As you reported in "Surplus 
Mania," your March cover story; 
President Clinton and some members of 
Congress want to use any federal -budget 
surplus to shore up Social Security. 

That would be a politicians dream 
Lawmakers legally and regularly steal 
from the Social Se- 
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Surplus Mania 
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curity trust fund as it is; adding more 
money to the system would only give 
them more to spend. 

The only cure for the Social Security 
mess is to privatize the system, with 
mandatory savings by individuals for re- 
tirement use only — no exceptions for edu- 
cation use, buying a first house, or any- 
thing else. 

individuals should be allowed to invest 
these savings any way they wish. Even 
though this might be risky in some cases, 
it would be far better than the present sys- 
tem, under which all is at risk of being 
spent by our so-called leaders. 

Keep our retirement money out of the 
hands of politicians. They have proved to 
us day afUr day that they are fiscally irre- 
sponsible. 
Donald Bradley 
Plmnfield* N.H. 

Revenues And The Debt 



El 



While reading your excellent 
cover story on the projected fed- 
eral-budget surplus, I came across the 
accompanying piece, "The National 
Debt In Brief; 1 which included a short 



history of the origin and growth of the 
debt. * 

The article stated that the debt "grew 
relatively slowly over the first post- World 
War II generation hut began soaring in 
1981 as spending for social programs and 
defense skyrocketed," 

I was reminded of a graphic 1 saw a 
few years agu in 77/ r Statist tail Ahximvt 
of the United States. The graphic was a 
perfect demonstration that the huge 
debts of the Reagan administration orig- 
inated in the massive tax cut of his first 
year in office. 

While the revenue curve dropped dra- 
matically after the tax cut was put in 
place, the spending curve continued on a 
steady upward slope, with the difference 
between the two representing the deficits 
that were run during the Reagan era. 

The abrupt drop in revenue was halted 
after a Social Security tax increase was in- 
stituted and the economy began to recover 
from the recession. 

While many people believe that it was 
spending increases that led to the huge 
deficits of the 1980s, I believe that rev- 
enue shortfalls were more to blame. For 
those who are uninformed on the statis- 
tics, however, the argument of excess 
spending carries a lot of weight. 
G&w W. DeVmuc 
Raytown, Ma 



Push For Drug Programs 
Elicits Skepticism 

is— 7| Your article "An Expanded Push For 
Drug Programs" [March] adds to my 
frustration about business myopia. 

The push for added federal regula- 
tions and drug testing (hailed as drug 
programs) does nothing for addicts or 
those of us who are trying to treat them. 
These new efforts may identify new pa- 
tients, but without more resources, 
treatment programs, and professional 
services, how will that help? 

The simple fact is that current public 
and private policies on drugs and alcohol 
so restrict access to care that those already 
known to he addicted cannot receive the 
help they need. Government cutbacks and 
a lack of benefits in most commercial in- 
surance programs are the two primary 
reasons for this slate of affairs. In addition, 
changes in social policy, such as the recent 
reform of welfare, have put more of a bur- 
den on an underfunded and understaffed 
delivery system. 

I applaud the launching of the two-year 
st udy on the impact of substance abuse on 
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American business, but I must add that 
such studies have been done so many ways 
and so many times that I am surprised an- 
other needs to be done. The impact is enor- 
mous, just as the benefits of treatment are 
enormous. 

Recent history shows, however, that 
both of these messages are being ignored. 
To understand the potential of these mes- 
sages, one needs to know only two basic 
facts: that 70 percent of illegal-drug users 
are employed and that national recovery 
rates after treatment range from 40 to 80 
percent. 

My hope is that the new study will bring 
home these messages to business. I am 
not, however, optimistic, 
Mark Kunclsen 
President 

Springbrook Northwest* Inc. 
Newberg, Om. 

Wondering Why We Can! Drop 
The Federal Unemployment Tax 

As an employer, i can't help wonder- 
ing if some of our taxes are really 
necessary. 

As politicians run for office, one of 
their most appealing platforms is to cut 
government taxes, waste, and regula- 
tions, or to simplify taxes and tax re- 




turns and shift more control from the 
federal government to the states, 

I have a simple suggestion that would 
accomplish all of the above: Elimi- 
nate the Federal Unemployment Tax 
{FUTAi. This tax, reported on Internal 
Revenue Service Form 940, must be 
paid by employers annually or quar- 
terly; those who don't do so receive stiff 
penalties. 

This is my understanding of the way the 
FUTA works: 

Employers pay state unemployment in- 
surance. Then they report what they paid 
to the federal government on Furm 940, 
The led* then tax what employers paid to 



the states and use those funds to pay the 
state employees and overhead expenses of 
the state unemployment insurance offices. 
So in effect, employers pay the federal gov- 
ernment to pay the states to collect from 
the employers. 

Why not eliminate the middleman? Why 
can't employers pay the state directly? Is 
there any good reason whv we can't ax the 
FUTA? 

Dr. KendallJ. Barmms 
Orthodontist 
Spanish Fork Utah, 

Some Further Advice 
For Case-Study Subjects 

Your ca8e study "The 'Interfering 1 
Wife" [Family Business, April] re- 
counts the story of Dennis, the valued 
chief dispatcher for a fuel-oil company 
whose inappropriate remarks to a fe- 
male employee cause her to resign. Den- 
nis is later heard to say that the em- 
ployee's replacement should also be 
female, because a woman would receive 
a lower salary than a man. That sets off 
concerns for Marie, the company book- 
keeper, who is told to mind her own 
business by her husband, John, the 
firm's president. 

Dennis' opinions on women seem to re- 
flect those of John, who believes that his 
wife should be restricted as to what she 
can do or talk about in regard to the busi- 
ness. This is the same attitude that Dennis 
took with the female employee and with fe- 
male workers in general. 

Marie should talk to her husband and 
Dennis together about these problems. 
If John continues to regard her under- 
standing of and concern over this bla- 
tant sexism as interfering, Marie should 
tell him to either change his ways or see 
a marriage counselor or a divorce 
lawyer. 

In this day and age, no woman in a 
husiness or in a marriage should have to 
put up with this type of nonsense. 
M a tig Pon titer Hedgepeth 
General ManagerlOivner 
Techne Engineeri \ I g 
Scott sburg, IruL 
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Separating Your Firm 
From The Competition 



The challenge for my company — or any 
other company in a business where 
there is little obvious difference 
among the various competitors' prod- 
ucts— is to differentiate its work from 
everyone else's. 

My company makes universal joints. A 
universal joint transmits power through 
an angle; it's what transfers power from 
your car engines drive shaft, for example, 
to its wheels. And while it would be going 
too far to say that nothing about the uni- 
versal joint has changed since its inven- 
tion in the 1600s, it is fair to say that the 
U-joint is largely a standardized product. 

While some atypical applications re- 
quire special design, the overwhelming 
majority of joints produced by my firm, 
Curtis Universal Joint, and our tew com- 
petitors come in set sizes and materials 
and do the same job. 

Creating a distinction between your 
company and its competitors means doing 
business differently from the others. For 
example, we have a well-regarded com- 
petitor whose prices are consistently 
higher than those of other universal-joint 
manufacturers. You might expect this to 
have a negative impact on the firms mar- 
ket share, but the higher prices have gar- 
nered attention from, and sales to, people 
who equate price with quality. 

At my 46-employee company, which 
serves manufacturers and users of light -in- 
dustrial equipment such as food-processing 
and packaging machinery, we have tried to 
stand out by creating value-added pro- 
grams that address key consumer issues. 

For example, the industry has tradition- 
ally offered not only a standard product 
but also standard response times — slow 
and slower, especially for anyone w r ho 
needed something customized. Customers 
who were looking to replace a broken U- 
joint often were left with thousands of dol- 
lars of equipment idled for days or weeks 

Rick Ha rt mo uu is president of Curtis Uni- 
versal Joint in Springfield, Mass. He pre- 
pared this account with Contributing Edi- 
tor Susan Biddle Jajfe. Readers with 
insights em starting or running a business 
are invited to contribute to this column. 
Write to: Enhvpr* men rs Notebook Na- 
tions Business, W15H Street, N.W, Wash- 
ington. 11C JtfOilJ-JOIXK 
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Focusing on customers' needs is Rick Ha rf- 
mann's strategy for making Curtis Univer- 
sal Joint stand out from its competitors. 



while they waited for a $15 part. 

In response, we created The Curtis 
Guarantee, which promises that orders 
received by 3:30 p.m. Eastern time will be 
shipped that day or the customer will get 
a $50 credit. Since the guarantee debuted 
18 months ago, our sales volume has in- 
creased more than 20 percent. And by 
changing the customer's focus from price 
to service, we have been able to raise 
prices with no adverse effect. 

We applied a similar concept to custom 
orders, providing price quotes within four 
hours — as opposed to the industry stan- 
dard of a week or two — and guaranteeing 
shipment within a week. 

Delivering finished goods in less time 
than it would take the competition to put 
together estimates required creating a 
specialized team of employees and 
streamlining operations. Here, too, the 
value added to the consumer not only in- 
creased special orders by about 20 per- 
cent hut allowed us to raise prices. 



Adding value and standing out from 
the competition is not just a marketing 
gimmick- To boost business, you must 
offer something truly important to the 
customer and then get the word out so 
that sellers— or, in our case, distribu- 
tors—understand what sets your firm 
apart. 

Not to be overlooked in terms of both 
adding value and differentiating your- 
self is the development of relationships 
between your firm and distributors or 
direct purchasers. 

On the original -equipment-manufac- 
turing side of our business, in which 
we supply U-joints directly to equip- 
ment manufacturers, we strive to de- 
velop relationships during the product- 
development, stage. 

The more help we can give a designer 
with regard to developing joint specifica- 
tions, the more reliable the machine and 
our parts will be — which gives our prod- 
ucts a better shot at being used not only 
initially but also as replacement parts. 

The same holds true for relationships 
with distributors, who, given the stan- 
dardized nature of the product, have a 
choice between calling the first number 
they find or sending business toward 
you. When these key decision -makers 
enjoy doing business with you, it cre- 
ates loyalty that translates into sales. 

Finally, the greatest differentiator for 
any product supplier is how it follows 
through. Al ways delivering on your 
promises is guaranteed to set you apart, re 
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PUT I LEARNED 

In a business with little 
difference among com,' 
petitors' products, dis- 
tinguishing gour firm 
in some wag can pag off. 






Today's inflight meal: 
your competitor's lunch. 



'ear that delirious sizzle? It's the sound of the Citationjet, searing the sky at speeds 
150 rnph faster than its turboprop competitor. And yes, that aroma is the smell of success. 

The Citationjet cruises faster, climbs quicker, soars higher, travels farther, and gets you 
in and out of shorter runways than the old-technology turboprop. Yet the aerodynamically 
advanced Citationjet actually costs less to operate. It's also easier to fly. The Citationjet is 
certified for single-pilot operation. 

If you need an aircraft that can get you there before your competitor, and get you 
back home for dinner, contact Roger Whyte, Senior Vice President, Sales and Marketing, 
at 1-800-4-CESSNA. And bon app&it 
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Dateline: Washington 



Business news in brief from the nation's capital. 



ORGANIZED LABOR 



Key Vote On Restricting Use 
Of Union Dues Is Set For June 

June 2 is a pivotal date in the surging na- 
tion wide movement to bar labor unions 
from using members' dues money for politi- 
cal activities without their express consent. 

On that day, Cahfomians will vote on 
the Campaign Reform Initiative | Proposi- 
tion 226 i, which would require unions to 
get members' written permission annually 
to use any portion of their dues for political 
purposes. 

Voters in Washington state adopted a 
similar initiative in 1992. and the 
Wyoming Legislature passed a bill outlaw- 
ing the practice in March of this year. 
Idaho and Michigan also have so-called 
paycheck-protect i on 1 aws 

Similar legislation has been introduced in 
both houses of the U.S. Congress, but both 
bills were defeated as part of action on cam- 
paign-finance reform. House backers will 
press to have a bill considered on its own 
merits later this year. 

Paycheck-protection initiatives are ex- 
pected to be on ballots in November in Col- 
orado, Nevada, and Oregon — and possibly 
in Arizona if backers complete necessary 
action. Such measures have been intro- 
duced in about 30 state legislatures, 

Backers of these initiatives point out 
that unions political stands often are op- 
posite the views of large numbers of their 
members. About 40 percent of union 
households vote Republican, says the Cato 



TAXES 



Internet Tax Deal Reached, 
But Issue Is Far From Settled 

Purchases made via the Internet would be 
immune from any new sales taxes for three 
years under terms of a recent agreement 
forged by the nation's governors and Rep. 
Christopher Cox, R-Calif. chief House 
sponsor of the Internet Tax Freedom Act, 

This compromise House bill also would 
create a commission to draft legislation 
permitting each state to establish a single 
tax rate for online and mail-order catalog 
sales. The agreement followed negotia- 
tions between Cox and Utah Gov. Michael 
Leavitt, who represented the National 
Governors' Association, which had favored 
immediate taxation of online purchases. 



Union Membership In America 

Union membership in the United States accounted for 14.5 percent of the work force— or 16.3 million 
workers— in 1996, according to the latest statistics available from Ihe U.S. Department of Labor 
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Institute, a Washington-based policy-re- 
search organization. Nonetheless, unions 
gave 92 percent of their campaign contri- 
butions to Democrats in the 1996-97 elec- 
tion cycle, according to the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission. 

Bruce Josten, executive vice president 
for government affairs of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, says, "It violates basic 
American rights for people to be compelled 
or coerced to support causes or candidates 



State and local government officials bit- 
terly opposed the original Internet Tax 
Freedom Act legislation — the version still 
pending in the Senate—whose chief archi- 
tects were ( 'ox and Sen. Ron Wwien. F)-Oiv. 
The original version would provide for a six- 
year moratorium on new Internet taxes and 
for a congressional study on the issue. 

Opponents contend that a moratorium of 
that duration would drain local and state 
tax revenues and penalize small businesses 
that don t sell over the Internet 

However* moratorium supporters* includ- 
ing President Clinton, counter that allow- 
ing state and local governments to apply 
potentially hundreds of tax rates to online 
transactions conducted by parties in differ- 
ent, jurisdictioas would severely hinder the 



they oppose." And in a recent speech at the 
U.S. Chamber, California Gov. Pete Wilson 
called on the business community to back 
the initiative to end what he called a 
"modern-day tyranny" 

Californiums to Protect Employee 
Rights, an umbrella group of unions and 
others working against the initiative, calls 
Wilson and other backers of the initiative 
"extremists." 



development of the fledgling commercial 
medium. 

Under Coxs compromise House bill, 
Congress would create a Commission on 
Internet Commerce, made up of state and 
local officials, representatives of business 
and consumer interest groups, and the 
U.S. Commerce and Treasury secretaries 
The commission would have two years to 
create a uniform system of taxation and a 
third-party system for collecting the taxes, 

Wyden continues to oppose the compro- 
mise, however, con te ruling that three 
years would not be enough time to study 
the issue. He says the bill still would hurt 
small online merchants by allowing exist- 
ing state and local taxes on Internet sales 
to stand. —Tint Mtfollunt 
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Managing Your Small Business 



A landmark approach to growth; promoting a free flow of 
ideas; redefining the mission for survival. 

Hi/ Tim max Lore 

EH 

Keeping A Steady Rein 
On The Firm's Expansion 

Kathryn Ford has heard many stories 
about burgeoning businesses growing so 
fast that they fail, and she realizes it 
would !x i easy to let such a thing happen. 

So she and her daughter, Elizabeth, 
are being careful to maintain limits on 
the growth of their Historical Chocolate 
Co. of Fairfax, Va. Kathryn, who also is a 
practicing psychologist; says: "1 built 
my medical practice slowly and carefully, 
and Fm treating this business as care* 
fully as I treated my practice. 

U I think it is really impor- 
tant that you can produce 
what you say you can pne 
duce. We're really trying to 
stick to that" 

The company makes 
chocolate candy in the 
shapes of well-known build- 
ings, including the U.S. 
Capitol, the White House, 
and the Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son memorials. 

The idea cropped up three 
years ago when Kathryn re- 
ceived a gift of casino choco- 
lates — candies in the form 
of playing cards, roulette 
wheels, poker chips, and other gambling 
paraphernalia. As they ate the candy, the 
two discussed what else could be made from 
chocolate; they settled on historic buildings. 

While vacationing in Chautauqua, NY, 




Candy maker Kathryn Fi#d 
Mint* tltf 'Jotnaifithtt iff her 
compowy s growth to be as 
sffiid and t uthw'uKj n* the 
historic structure* that her 
chocolates depict 



Elizabeth — now a second- 
year medical student at the 
University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville — had plastic molds made 
from drawings she had done of certain his- 
toric buildings. Melted chocolate was 
poured into the molds. The manager of the 
Athenium Hotel there tried the product and 



placed the firms first order 

In addition to six Washing- 
ton candies, the Fords have 
expanded to representations 
of buildings at Virginia land- 
marks such as Colonial 
Williamsburg, the University 
of Virginia, arid Monticello, 
Thomas Jefferson's Char- 
luttesville home. The candy is 
sold at Virginia Company 
stores as well as at Williams* 
burg, the University of Vir- 
ginia, and Monticello. 

Kathryn says she keeps 
few financial records but 
thinks that in December the 
^ company probably made its 
first profit, on sales of about 
^ 4fX) pounds of chocolate. tk I 
can see where we are going," 
she says. "Were going to build a solid foun- 
dation each step of the way. I have seen too 
many companies that have grown too fast 
without the necessary infrastructure." 

Interestingly. Kathryn says she had little 
taste for chocolate until she started making 
it. *1f I'm at the company and have nothing 
for lunch, guess what I eat — chocolate.*' ■ 



EMPLOYEE INPUT 



Back To The Old 
Suggestion Box 

The lowly suggestion box, presumably 
eclipsed by flashier management tools 
such as quality circles and benchmarking, 
is back in vogue, according to Charles Mar- 
tin, an associate professor of marketi ng at 
Wichita State University in Kansas. 

"Companies t hat set up effective sugges- 
tion systems are finding that employees 
have great ideas that can lower costs, in- 
crease revenues, improve efficiency, or pro- 
duce greater quality," says Martin, co-au- 
thor of Employee Suggestion Systems: 
Boosting Pnxhictieiii/ and Profits f Crisp 
Publications, $9.95 j. 



Suggestion systems can be as sophisti- 
cated as computer-based messaging pro- 
grams, Mart in says, but most funis find the 
simple suggestion box works quite well, Tb 
make an employee suggestion system effec- 
tive, he says, a company should: 

■ Make one person responsible for its 
operation 

■ Sum small nod. mm ifftecefisaiy 

■ State which employees can participate 
and the departments on which they may 
comment (Some firms ask employees to 
confine their suggestions to the depart- 
ments in which they work; others give em- 
ployees free rein to comment on matters 
throughout the company ' 

■ Reward employees for recommenda- 



tions that are implemented. At some firms, 
the reward is 10 percent of the first years 
savings or additional revenue attributed to 
the suggestion. If a suggestion is not 
adopted, thank the person nonetheless. 

■ Publicize the system regularly, and 
promote the fact that employees are being 
rew arded for successful suggestions, 

■ Make it known that management re- 
ally considers the suggestions and acts on 
the best ones. 

There also aiv indirect tyenefils of an em- 
ployee suggestion system, Martin says: 
"Employees work together letter as a team 
and often submit ideas as a team. And they 
begin to think more like managers, looking 
lieyond the seoj>e of their own jobs." ■ 



HEWLETT 
PACKARD 



Expanding Possibitities 






You'll be amazed 

at the variety of things 

you can print. 

(Trust us: things will be different,) 

When you can print things big, there's almost no Limit 
to what you can do. But our new DeskJet 1120C printer 
doesn t stop there. It will print all sizes from postcards 
to posters- including 11 x 17 pages and miniposters as 
large as 4 >/2 feet. And it will also produce color booklets 
that are ready to be folded and stapled. All using our 
PhotoREt II printing technology for extra-sharp detail 
in photos. And as you can see, these things can make 
a rather significant difference. To learn more about it, 
please visit us at www.hpxom/go/dj)120 




The HP DeskJet U20C, $499: 

'U.S. rvfati price 
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Evaluate What You 
Are Realty Providing 

If it begins to look like your firm's busi- 
ness might decline, it may be time to re- 
examine exactly what you're offering cus- 
tomers. 

That's what William M. 
Greenblatt did in 1987 
when it appeared his firm s 
days were numbered. For 
12 years, his company, Ster- 
ling Polygraph Systems of 
New York City, had been 
providing polygraph ser~ 
vices to business customers 
seeking to evaluate job ap- 
plicants. At the time, the 
firm employed 10 full-time 
polygraph operators and 
had annual revenues of $2 
million. 

But that year. Congress 
passed a law banning the 
use of polygraph testing to 
screen applicants for most 
positions. 

"The polygraph industry 
was always teetering on the 
edge of being eliminated— 
even when I first went into 
it," Greenblatt recalls. "As a 
matter of fact, in my first 
year in business, the New 
York Legislature passed a 
bib 1 outlawing [polygraph 
usel, but the bill was ve- — 

toed.* 

Faced with losing his means of generat- 
ing revenue, Greenblatt sought to redefine 
what he was doing- 

The need for pre-employment screen- 
ing did not disappear with the restriction 
on polygraph tests. Law or no law, mis- 
takes in hiring still could he costly to 
Greenblatt s clients. 

In fact, Greenblatt says companies na- 
tionwide lose more than $20 million a 
day to employee theft alone. Drug abuse, 
employee turnover, and absenteeism 



FACILITIES 



Making Sure Your Back Door 
Is Safe As Well As Secure 

Nearly every small business has a back 
door — and with it a twofold problem, ac- 
cording to William Nelson, a lock-company 
representative. 

First, there's the security issue: A com- 
pany's unsecured back door is "a porthole 
for the bad guys." says Nelson, who works 
for the Securitech Group, a Maspeth, 
N.Y., manufacturer of security products. 

But solving that problem raises the 
safety issue: A tightly locked back door can 
become a blocked exit if fire breaks out 

Under safety codes across the nation, Nel- 



cost them millions more, he says. 

"1 stopped thinking of my business as a 
lie-detector business and started think- 
ing of it as a tool for providing pre-em- 
ployment screening/' he says. "So I 
thought about all the different ways to 
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which Greenblatt renamed Sterling Test- 
ing Systems, has grown to 300 full- and 
part-time employees, and revenue has 
jumped to $5 million. Offices have been 
added in Philadelphia; Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.; and Great Neck, N.J. 



By widening his view ofhi< vow puna's purpose. Will law A/. 
St/nh ■nf,s from a pol fjgritph-uduti nixie rlnujvw Into a pre 



Gtmtblati vonrerird Sterling Testing 
vwplutjntvvl screening senwr. 



screen and came up with about 20 differ* 
ent ideas. Some worked, some didn't. 
Fortunately, nine or 10 have been very 
successful for us.* 

Among them are checking job appli- 
cants' backgrounds for criminal records, 
motor-vehicle violations, and credit 
abuses; verifying past employment; per* 
forming certified drug tests; and adminis- 
tering written tests designed to assess 
honesty. 

Since its near demise, the company, 



son says, any security device on a door in an 
occupied commercial building can have no 
more than one latching device, and the de- 
vice must unlock with a single motion. 

Nelson recommends a locking device 
that can be opened with a single push on a 
crash bar, but one that secures the door on 
all four sides. Most crash-bar devices se- 
cure a door on only one side, he says, which 
may not stop a burglar from gaining entry 
by prying past the solitary fastener or re- 
moving the hinges on the opposite side. 

Regardless of the type of locking device a 
company chooses for its back door. Nelson 
says, it should be easy to open from the in- 
side in an emergency; ■ 




Greenblatt's turnaround led to his being 
named a 1997 honoree in the Blue Chip 
Enterprise Initiative, an annual pragram 
that recognizes small firms that have met 
challenges. The sponsors are Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Co., known as 
MassMutual — The Blue Chip Company; 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce; Xtit inn's 
Business; and ''First Business," the week- 
day television news show presented by the 
Chamber. ■ 



NB TIP 



Small-Business Gheck-Up 

Certain financial ratios can he invaluable 
tools for analyzing the health of a business, 
says Alice Bredin, small -business adviser 
for American Express Co.. based in New 
York City. 

For example, she says ratios can indi- 
cate whether a business is carrying a dan- 
gerous amount of debt, holding too much 
inventory'! or not demanding payment 
quickly enough. 

Ten common ratios are described in "Un- 
derstanding Financial Ratios," an article on 
the American Express Small Business Ex- 
change on the Internet at imwawerkvw.r 
piesswrnn/snwlllmsiness. W 
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Frank Miller and Gary Slust. 
Just two of our friendty, dynamic 
award-winning Fleet Representatives. 
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What's good for you is good for us. 

Providing you with a great fleet, and great fleet service, is important to us. Thafs You see, it isn't enough to provide vehicles that people love to drive and want to 

why we go out of our way to treat all our customers the way we like to be treated buy again. We figure if we make you — our fleet customer — happy, you'll keep 

ourselves, fleet representatives Frank Miller and Gary Blust know this well. That's buying our award-winning vehicles. Which is good for your business. And ours, 

why they were rated the best according to an independent fleet customer So take a gander at what we have to offer and give us a call. We'd love to help, 

satisfaction survey. Don't just select *i vehicle Select a company. 
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Can The IRS Be Fixed? 



By Jo f t i <>s Wo t sh ant 




Olin Wooten built a trucking com- 
pany from scratch. In the begin- 
ning, it was just one truck, and 
Wooten himself was the driver, 
hauling fertilizer between his home hase 
in Hazelhurst, Ga., and Savannah. 

His firm grew during three decades 
until it numbered 350 trucks. With his 
company expanding, Wooten decided to 
offload most of the administrative chores 
by hiring an employee-leasing company. 
Under the arrangement, Woo ten's 350 dri- 
vers became employees of an Illinois- 
based leading company, and he leased 
them back. Wooten made one monthly 
payment to the leasing company to cover 
salaries, benefits — and payroll taxes. 
In 1993, however, an Internal Revenue 



Amid museums tnul tttlrerttutrist attmc- 
Horn along the Mall in Washington is the 
ht fuhfuaiii i* ofonr of' the most intemvhj 
sent tin i:v<l fediovl tnfeuctPX. 



Service agent audited his company's re- 
turns and claimed he had not paid pay- 
roll taxes for several years and that he 
owed $9 million. Wooten replied that the 
leasing company had paid the taxes. The 
agent, however, was not interested in 
checking out the leasing company, ac- 
cording to Wooten. 

Wot) ten fought the IRS for two years, 
then sued the agency in U.S. District 
Court, in Brunswick, Ga.. in early 1995. 
By the time the dispute was over, the ini- 



tial IRS claim of $9 million had grown to 
>\ i million. Lust year the suit was set- 
tled, and Woolen paid only $30,000— for 
some disallowed expenses that weren't 
even part of the original claim. 

"My story has indicated the overbear- 
ing, bully approach that is apparent 
throughout the Internal Revenue 
Service," Wooten said recently, adding 
that the agency "made me feel like my 
own government was my enemy and thai 
my company was their enemy." 

An Outpouring Of Complaints 

Experiences like Wooten's — though 
rare — have fueled intense scrutiny of the 
IRS in recent months by Congress and 
the news media. Three days of hearings 
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The agency's methods anger and 
frustrate many taxpayers. 
Congress and the IRS itself are 
attempting reforms, but the task 
is daunting. 




last fall by the Senate Finance 
Committee produced a litany of 
taxpayer complaints; overzeal- 
ous agents trying to reach col- 
lection quotas, the presumption 
that the taxpayer is guilty until 
proven innocent, confusing tax 
forms, and difficulties in getting 
reliable instructions and advice 
from the agency. 

The IRS characterized the 
dramatic taxpayer claims of 
abuses brought before the com- 
mittee as anomalies. But com- 
mittee Chairman William V. 
Roth Jr., K-DeL says his office 
subsequently "has heard from 
thousands of Americans who 
said that they had teen mis- 
treated at the hands of the IRS." 

Now the drive is on — in 
Congress and at the IRS it- 
self—to make the agency more 
cu stomer- fri e n dly. I RS- re fo r m 
legislation has broad bipartisan 
support and is on track for pas- 
sage this spring. Meanwhile, 
the IRS has initiated a numbei 
changes in its operations* 

Roth says the goal ought to be to make 
the IRS w a service-oriented agency in- 
stead of a law-enforcement agency" 

As welcome as such a change might be, 
it won't happen quickly, if at all. David 
Burnham, a former New Yoii: Times re- 
porter and the author of A Law Ultfo 
JUeSf: The IRS and the Ahme of Power 
I Random House), sayB any plan to 
change the agency faces many chal- 
lenges, chief among t hem a resistant, en- 
trenched bureaucracy. "It can be fixed, 
hut 1 don't think it will hp easy," says 
Bumham, who spent several years re- 
searching the IRS. 

A Federal Juggernaut 

Whether its accomplished hv executive 
order, legislation, or both, the process of 
overhauling the IRS will be watched 
closely. The agency is one of the federal 
government's largest employers, with 



IRS Employees Qn The Carpet 

Results 0! 586 Disciplinary Actions 
Concluded By The IRS In Fiscal 1996 



I- 



of 



Employees cleared 
83 

Cases closed 

with no resolution 

153 

Suspensions, reductions 
■ in grade, or both 
111 

Reprimands, 
oral or written 
109 

Employees were transferred 
from post or terminated 
or employees retired or died 



1 Oft. 000 workers, 90 percent of whom re- 
port to district and regional offices far 
from Washington, D.C. 

The IRS collects 97 percent of the 
money needed to run the federal govern- 
ment; the rest is collected by other agen- 
cies in payments such as customs duties 
and park-usage fees. In 1997, the IRS col- 
lected $1,536 trillion of the $1,579 trillion 
raised to run the government. 

The agency's job is to make sure that 
all Americans who owe taxes pay them. If 
it suspects serious errors in an individ- 
ual's or a businesses return, it can order 
an audit. If a person or company fails to 
come to terms with the agency after an 
audit, the IRS can impose penalties or 
seize the taxpayer's property and/or hank 
accounts. In turn, the taxpayer can take 
the case lo U.S. Tax C ourt — which han- 
dles civil disputes — and try to get a hold 
placed on the seizure of property until 
the case is settled. 

The Tax Court, which is noi pan. of the 



[RS, is based in Washington. Its 
19 presidentially appointed fed- 
eral judges travel to 65 U.S. 
cities to hear cases. 

The court receives about 
26.500 new cases a year. Of 
t hose, about SO percent are set- 
tled before trial, about 5 to 7 per* 
cent go to trial, and the rest are 
dismissed tor various reasons. 
Decisions can be appealed. 

Although few Americans go 
through an audit, and even 
fewer end up in Tax Court, 
most Americans are interested 
in what s happening at the IRS. 
Thats because it's the federal 
agency that affects more 
Americans than any other, even 
if it's only once a year. 

But that contact often breeds 
anger and frustration, as it 
did— and still does — for truck- 
ing-firm owner Wooten. Though 
he prevailed against the IRS, it 
cost him four years of legal and 
administrative haggling. 
Wooten's lawyer, David D. Aughtry, of 
the Atlanta firm Chamberlain, Hrdlicka, 
White, Williams & Martin, calls Wooten's 
(Vise on usual. ' 1 know of only a few other 
cases where the government second- 
guesses an employee-leasing arrange- 
ment," he says. *It's bizarre." 

The settlement in Wooten's case is 
sealed at the federal court in Bmnswick, 
and the parties are haired from comment- 
ing on the details. Bui "no taxes were paid 
twice." says Aughtry, and Wooten "should 
feel completely vindicated." 

Wooten says he still thinks that the 
IRS performs a necessary role, and he's 
willing to pay his share of taxes, but the 
incident left him with a bad impression 
of the agency. "You're guilty until proven 
innocent," he says, "and that's wrong." 

Although Wooten's case is over, the case 
of Earl and Shirley Riley is not The Rileys 
run The Nursery Hut. a day-care facility 
in Washington. They were cited by the 
IRS for failing to pay payroll taxes, then 
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for missing payments on an in- 
stallment arrangement. 

The couple ran into tax trou- 
ble after some financial set- 
backs. First, business expecta- 
tions didn't pan out. Then the 
financially troubled District of 
Columbia government, which 
had contracted with The 
Nursery Hut to take care of 
some children of parents who 
were receiving job training, 
never paid the center all it was 
owed for the services— and sn 1 1 
hasn't 

The result was an $88,000 
payroll-tax debt, which was 
being paid in $2,500 monthly 
installments. Then the Rileys 
missed some payments after 
Earl suffered a heart attack 
and could no longer work a sec- 
ond job to help cover the debt And hospi- 
tal bills piled up. 

At one point in May 1996, IRS agents 
went to The Nursery Hut to seize the cen- 
ters four buses as partial reimbursement 
for taxes owed. Rather than relinquish 
their buses, the Rileys scrambled to 
drain cash from their bank accounts and 
were able to give the agents $21,000 that 
clay. 

The Rileys have since paid their debt 
down to $28,000. but the IRS has refused 
to resume an installment plan with lower 
monthly payments. Ironically, the Rileys 
estimate that the District of Columbia 
government owes them $80,000 — far 
more than they owe the IRS- 

Now the IRS wants to shut down The 
Nursery Hut to collect the outstanding 
balance. Says Shirley Riley: "Closing the 
business down is not going to do any 
good. It will just put people out of work." 



Piecemeal Changes 

The current wave of interest in reforming 
the IRS can be traced to 1988, when 
Congress passed and President Reagan 
signed the first Taxpayer Bill of Rights. 
Among other things, it gave consumers a 
number of procedural and disclosure 
rights in dealing with the agency, prohib- 
ited the use of collection results in evalu- 
ating IRS employees, and banned rev- 
enue-collection quotas. 

The push for reform accelerated, how- 
ever, after Republicans gained majorities 
in the House and Senate following the 
199 1 midterm elections. During that elec- 
tion campaign and since, rhetoric about 
reforming — even abolishing — the IRS has 
been plentiful. It has been coupled with 
various proposals to overhaul and simplify 
the entire U.S. tax code, which has grown 
increasingly complicated. 

In 1996, Congress passed the second 



The IRS At A Glance 

Profile Of The Agency In Fiscal 1996 



Total Tax Returns Received: 208.9 million 

Total Revenue Collected; $1 .49 trillion 

Tax Collected Per Capita: $5,586 

Refunds Sent: 88.3 million 

Total Refunded: $131.1 billion 

Average Refund: $1,484 

Agency B udget: $7.35 billion 

Agency Stall: 106,351 



SOURCE: INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 



Taxpayer Bill of Rights. That measure 
raised to $1 million from $100,000 the 
maximum penalty that the agency could 
be fined in court if an agent recklessly or 
intentionally disregarded the law in deal- 
ing with a taxpayer. It also replaced the 
Office of [MS Ombudsman with that of 
Taxpayer Advocate, which reports directly 
to the agency's commissioner. 
Last June, the bipartisan National 



Commission on Restmcturing 
the Internal Revenue Service 
issued its report. The commis- 
sion had lx-'on established by 
legislation enacted in 1995. 
Sen. J. Robert Kerrey, D-Neb.. 
and Rep. Rob Portman, R-Ohio, 
had been elected co-chairmen 
by the commission after being 
named to the pone] by then' ro 
spective party leaders. In its re- 
port, the commission recom- 
mended: 

■ An outside board of direc- 
tors to oversee the IRS. The 
board would be appointed by 
the president and would in- 
clude representatives of private 
industry* 

■ More authority for the com- 
missioner to hire his or her own 
top people at the agency and to 

be able to reorganize the agency by types 
of taxpayers instead of by district and re- 
gional offices. 

■ Updating the agency's computer op- 
erations, and efforts to get 80 percent of 
taxpayers to file electronically by 2007. 

■ Stronger rights for taxpayers to 
sue the IRS and receive damages for 
wrongful actions by the agency. The 
commission also called for enhanced 




Tax Collecting Through The Years 



1800-1817 — Various taxes are levied on 
citizens in the growing nation, which 
had only 20 states by 1817. A position 

of commissioner 

of internal rev- 
enue is estab- 
lished — and 
abolished — 
twice. 
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1913 — The 16th Amendment to the 
Constitution, permitting an income tax, 
is ratified. Congress enacts an income 
tax, and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue sets up a division for 
personal income taxes. 



1862 - The of- 
fice of commis- 
sioner of inter- Filing (axes in the 1920s 

nal revenue is 

re-established. An income tax is levied 
to cover Civil War costs. 

1872 — The income tax is abolished, 
For decades afterward, taxes on liquor 
and tobacco are the chief sources of 
revenue. 

1894 — Congress enacts an income tax, 
and an income-tax division is created. 
The division is disbanded a year Inter 
when the Supreme Court strikes down 
the income tax, saying it was unconsti- 
tutional. 



1919 — The agency takes over 
enforcement of Prohibition until 
1930; 'YevenueiV seize illegal 
liquor, Revenue collections from 
liquor all but disappear. 



1930 — The agency has a new 
emphasis: investi- 



gating tax fraud. 
The next year, an 
undercover agent 
helps gather evi- 
dence that sends 
Al Capone to 
prison. 

1934 — With 
Prohibition over, 
the agency he^in> 
administering all 
lax collection on 



Al Capone. tax evader. 
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authority for the taxpayer advocates. 

Co-chairmen Ken-ey and Portman told 
;Y/i/ inn's jlushffss thai the IRS commis- 
sioner, Charles 0. Rossotti, needs more 
authority to revamp the agency, "Die law 
limits what die commissioner can do, and 
we need to give the commissioner more 
power; 1 Keirev said. "I don't think he can 
get done what he told the Congress I in 
hearings] he wants to get done without 
more authority" 

Pott man apwd, noting that the enm- 
missioner "cannot by statute bring in 
more people at the top level ...He needs 
to be able to promote good people and get 
rid of the bad apples." Portman added that 
it would take the commissioner three to 
five years to change attitudes toward tax- 
payers among some IRS employees. 

The House acted quickJy on the com- 
mission > rcporl and crafted a bill that re- 
flects its recommendations. The legisla- 
tion was passed 426-4 last fall. 

The Senate Finance Committee unani- 
mously approved its version of IRS reform 
on March 31, going further than the 
House to bring about changes at the 
agency The Senate bill would strengthen 
the power of the proposed IRS oversight 
hoard, especially in tax-collection matters: 
would cuii) the power of the agency to 
seize taxpayer property; and would sus- 



Under The IRS's 
Microscope 

Percentage Of Tax Returns Audited 
Each Fiscal Year 





Processing lax returns. 

1941 — The short-form tax return is 
adopted. 

1943 — Tax withholding from wages be- 
gins. 



1952 — In an agency reorga- 
nization, all political jobs 
below commissioner are 
abolished. An audit division 
is created. 



pend interest and penalties if the IKS 
failed to contact a taxpayer about a prob- 
lem within a year after a return was filed. 
The measure is expected to go to the 
Senate floor in late April. Meanwhile, 
Roth had scheduled another round of 
committee hearings on alleged IRS 



burg. W.Va. Taxpayers now must 
use identification numbers, usu- 
ally Social Security numbers. 

1972 — Regulation of alcohol, to- 
bacco, and firearms is spun off 
to the new Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tbbacco, and Firearms. 

1977 — Problem-resolution offi- 
cers are established in district 
offices to help individual tax- 
payers. 

1979 — An office of taxpayer ombuds- 
man is created to take over the prob- 
lem-resolution program, 



1953 — Tlie name is changed 
from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

1961 - The IRS's first com- 
puter center opens in Martins- 



Signing the taxpayer bill. 



1988 — Taxpayer Bill 
of Rights L curbing 
IRS powers during au- 
dits and investiga- 
tions, is enacted. 

1996 — Taxpayer Bill 
of Rights II. replacing 
the IRS ombudsman 
with a taxpayer advo- 
cate reporting to the 
commissioner is en- 
acted. 



abuses of taxpayers for late April. 

A Change At The Top 

As pressure for IRS reform mounted 
late last year, President Clinton or- 
dered a number of changes at the 
agency and installed Rossotti as 
commissioner in November. The job 
had been vacant since May 1997 
after the resignation of Margaret 
Richardson. Unlike recent IRS com- 
missioners, Rossotti is not a tax 
lawyer. He's an infomiation- technol- 
ogy expert who founded and ran 
American Management Systems 
Inc., a Fairfax, Va., information- 
technology consulting firm, for 28 
years. 

"Most people understand they 
need to pay their taxes. What 
they're looking for is help in 
doing it," Rossotti told Nation* 
Bwmess. "What we want to be is 
an organization that's a problem 
solver." 'See the interview with 
Rossotti on Page 22. > 

**We re going to have a different struc- 
ture, a different set of management prac- 
tices, a different way of measuring per- 
formance, new technology" said Rossotti, 
who left the chairmanship of his com- 
pany to join the IRS. He is trying to get 
the process of reform started even before 
Congress acts. Change has already been 
instituted at the front counter 

Phone service has been extended to 

16 hours a day, six days a week, up from 
10 hours a day, five days a week. Hours of 
operation for the agency's toll-free help 
line— 1-800-829-1040— are 7 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Monday though Saturday. 

Opportunities for taxpayer input 
are being increased through Citizen 
Advocacy Panels being set up in cities 
across the country. They will monitor cus- 
tomer service and make recommenda- 
tions. The first is being formed in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla The next three will be in 
Brooklyn, N Y; Milwaukee; and Seattle. 

Problem Solving Days have been 
established in all W IRS districts so 
that taxpayers can try to resolve their 
problems face to face with IRS agents in 
field offices. There's a Problem Solving 
Day each month at a location in each dis- 
trict Call the district office for time and 
place, or visit the IRS's World Wide Web 
site at in mi irst. itxhrva&yQV. 

Hassle And Frustration 

Those changes already in place could 
help eliminate the type of aggravation 
suffered by many small businesses. A re* 
( 'otfttmtftj (hi l\ujv >.i 
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helps you save time on the work that needs to get 
done, so you can spend more time on the work you actually like to do. So. pound away on letters 
and documents knowing Office 97 Small Business Edition is following along, correcting your spelling, 
watching your grammar, and generally helping out when you need it. Pull up your budget and 
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A New Chief With A Big Challenge 



Charles O, Rossotti, who became 
the 45th commissioner of internal 
revenue in November, is the 
founder of American Management 
Systems Inc.. an international busi- 
ness- and information-technology con- 
sulting firm in Fairfax. Va. He was the 
company's chairman before assuming 
his Internal Revenue Service duties. 

In an interview with NaUorfy 
Business, he talked about the IRS and 
his plans to make the agency more 
customer- frit 1 ndly and better able to 
resolve taxpayer problems. Here are 
edited excerpts from that interview: 

QWhat is the biggest problem 
with the IRS? 

A The biggest challenge at a general 
level is trying to turn the agency 
around to focus on solving the prob- 
lems of the taxpayers instead of fo- 
cusing on just its own internal opera- 
tions. We're trying to make it more of 
a customer-focused organization. 

Q Legislation in Congress calls 
for an oversight board. Would 
it help you or get in your way? 

A As its now coming out of the leg- 
islation. I think on the whole it's 
positive. I think that if the board con- 
sists of people with the right kind of 
experience and they stay with it long 
enough to learn what the problems 
an? and what the solutions are. then 
it can help to sustain interest and sus- 
tain accountability for those things over a 
long period 

Qln the media and on Capitol Hill* 
we hear people telling their indi- 
vidual "horror stories" about the 
IRS. How do you react to those? 

A I react with horror. I don't want to 
be in an agency that inflicts harm 
on people. That's why I took the job. I 
want to identify these problems and 
turn the whole thing around. 

f| What are you doing to stop 
" what some people call the abu- 
sive treatment of taxpayers? 

A We're trying to stop certain things 
that may have contributed to bad 
treatment. The most prominent is the 
use of statistics to measure the [rev- 
enue-collecting] performance of dis- 
tricts, for example. We ve eliminated 
that. We need to come up with some 
measures that look at what we're 
doing in terms of business perfor- 
mance, but also look at things from a 



taxpayer's point of view. 

There are some cases of employees who 
may have acted inappropriately in some 
ways. What we have done there is weVe 
had a series of investigations going on, 
and we've set up an independent panel of 
executives; two are from outside the IRS. 
They will receive the results of the inves- 
tigation and determine what disciplinary 
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IRS Commissioner Charles 0. Rossotti nmtU to 
I ftttfsfhnH thr kur-vollvvt.ioti mjvucy. 



action may or may not he required for 
these employees. 

OHow do you take an agency as 
large as the IKS and turn it into a 
more customer-friendly organiza- 
tion? 

A Most of the employees here are per- 
il fectly willing to change — if you give 
them the light tools and support and 
don't tell them on one hand to do this 
and then on another hand to do that. 
We can't tell them to go out here and 
just get revenue any way you can . , . 
then tell them to be customer- friend^ 
That won't work. We have to give them 
a consistent message. 



o 

A 




How far behind is the IRS in 
computer technology? 

Regrettably, it's very far behind. I 
have never seen a large organiza- 
tion that has a more deficient set of 
technology in relation to what its mis- 
sion is than the IRS. 

We have two major systems that we 
depend on. The most important system 



in the IRS that maintains all the tax 
records in America was actually built 
in 1965 by IBM, and it's on a tape file. 
The other one is a mid-70s system. 
And then there are hundreds of other 
systems. That is not a base on which 
we can devise first-rate service. 

QHow long will the technology up- 
grade take? Five years, 10 years? 

A Yes. It doesn't mean that we won't see 
any progress for five years. We're 
going to he making progress every year, 
but to really get up to what I would call 
an acceptable level, it will take more 
than five, probably less than 10. 

II Are you having any significant 
" problems with small-business 
taxpayers? 

A Absolutely Small business is where 
we have the most trouble. It s a case 
where, as with any business, when you 
aren't doing well, it shows up in a lot of 
different ways. Small businesses are 
very unhappy with the IRS. And I don't 
blame them. They can't get the inlbr- 
mat ion they need, the forms are com- 
plicated and hard to deal with— all 
those tilings that you hear. 

And yet on the IRS side. that's where 
we have a lot of compliance problems. 
We have to have an entire operating di- 
vision that would be totally dedicated to 
serving | small business], top to bottom, 
front to back. And there are a hundred 
things that you can do- 

QWhy are small businesses such 
a problem? 

A if you look at what a small business 
has to do to comply, it's much more 
complex than what the individual wage 
earner has to do. Small businesses 
have a lot more trouble because many 
don't have a full-scale accounting de- 
partment and all the panoply of re- 
sources that a big business has. Yet 
they've got the same requirements. 

QDo you think taxpayers can ever 
think in a positive way about an 
agency whose job it is to take a good 
portion of their money? 

A Yes, I do. People are very intelli- 
gent and perfectly capable of un- 
derstanding they need to pay their 
taxes. What they're looking for is help 
in doing it Fve had people write to me 
and call me up and say "Look, I know 
1 have to pay my taxes, but figure out 
some way to help me deal with this 
problem I have." 
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( 'trnthmed From Page 19 
cent survey by American Express Co* 
found that 43 percent of t he 300 small - 
business owners interviewed said their 
biggest problem with taxes consisted of 
the time, hassle, and paperwork in- 
volved, while 27.5 percent said they ob- 
jected to paying the taxes. 

Consider the experience of C. Virginia 
Kirkpatriek. president and owner of CVK 
Personnel Management and 
Training Specialists, a St. Louis 
consulting firm. She spent a good 
part of 1997 in correspondence 
and phone calls with the IRS over 
whether she owed more in payroll 
taxes. Throughout the period she 
was receiving both tax-due no- 
tices and refund checks. 

First there was a notice that 
she owed $188.13. Then, in a 
phone call with the IRS, she was 
told she had overpaid by $168,30 
and should file an amended re- 
turn, which she did. Then a check 
for $168.30 arrived in the mail. 
Return it uncashed, the IRS said 
when she inquired atmut it- 
Then two more checks, total- 
ing $349.61, arrived in the mail. 
After two hours on the phone 
with the IRS, she was told to re* 
turn them, too, uncashed. 

Then came a letter saying she 
(.wed $560.87, but an IRS agent 
told her to ignore the statement. 
Within weeks, however she got a "Final 
Notice," threatening seizure of pay- 
checks, bank accounts, automobiles, and 
other property if she didn't pay the origi- 
nal $188.13, which had grown to $190.42. 

After more discussions with the IRS, 
she received a notice in December saying 
her balance was "None" 

"In the end, I didn't owe any tax," says 
Kirkpatrick, £i but after nine months of" 
calling, you get the feeling nobody there 
knows anything or gives a damn." She 
adds: "I spent a lot more than $190 of my 
time on this." 

Envisioning The Future 

Commissioner Rossotti wants to make 
broader reforms within the agency to 
change the way thi< IKS is organized and 
shake it up more than it has been since 
1952. when the Truman administration 
reorganized the agency, 

He says he wants to abandon the cur- 
rent IRS structure of regional and dis- 
trict offices in favor of an organization 
based on particular groups of taxpayers: 
individuals, large businesses, small busi- 
nesses, and lux-exempt organizations. 

To make the agency more customer- 
friendly, Rossotti says, he wants to be 
able to hire more top-level people with 



experience outside government 

Rossotti says the agency's business 
practices need to be changed, with an eye 
toward helping taxpayers with problems 
and having the agency act more quickly 
on taxpayer problems to minimize penal- 
ties and interest, 

Finally, a m^jor overhaul in technol- 
ogy— Rossottfs specialty— is essential, he 
says. Most taxpayer records are now kept 




Because all of the IRS except the com- 
missioner and the general counsel are ca- 
reer government employees, he says, **the 
bureaucracy controls the commissioner 
He does not have enough staff to assess 
the bureaucracy" 

Many tax practitioners are skeptical 
that reforms will result in major im- 
provements in the agency's operations. 
Tax attorney Cheryl Frank, author 
of How To Survive an IRS At- 

Uwk i Kendall/Hunt Publishing, 
$2^95; and head of Frank & 
Associates, a tax-law firm in 
Bethesda, Md, f says the internal 
reforms and proposals in 
Congress are sending false sig- 
nals. "People have this sense 
that the problem is going away' 
and that 'they re going to come 
and help me/ and that's not 
what's happening at all;' she 
says. 

For example, she notes that 
while there is much publicity 
over the provision in the House- 
passed IRS-reform bill to shift 
the burden of proof to the IKS 
when a case gets to U.S. Tax 
Court, the burden still is on the 
taxpayer during audits. 
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on mainfmme computers from the 1960s 
and 1970s, he notes. A "technology-mod- 
ernization blueprint? has been developed 
to bring the agency's computers up to date 
and allow them to keep pace with techno- 
I logical improvements, Rossotti expects it 
\ will take five to 10 years to fix the com- 
puter system, which he says is "the worst 
Fve ever seen/ 

A Matter 01 Mind-Set? 

Despite all the plans for change, the over- 
riding question remains: Can any kind of 
restructuring of the IRS — any piece of 
legislation, any internal reorganiza- 
tion — do the trick? Can anything make 
the IRS — traditionally in an adversarial 
role with taxpayers* — a customer- 
friendly, helpful government entity? 

Author Burnham, an associate profes- 
sor at the Washington, D,C, campus of 
New York's Syracuse University, says one 
of the problems is the mindset of the IKS 
bureaucracy. 'The IKS has never been 
able to get the idea that its job is to en- 
courage compliance,* he says. That in- 
volves making forms clearer and being 
customer- friendly in answering queries. 

Burnham says he expects Rossotti to 
have a tough time making changes. "He 
really is an outsider," says Burnham. 
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ow quickly IRS reform will 
come, how much of it will 
endure and change the 
way the agency oper- 
ates — and whether problems can be 
fixed — remain to be seen. 

There is no IRS scandal or corruption 
as there was to spur the last agency 
overhaul, in 1952. But there is broad 
support in Congress, in the administra- 
tion, and among groups such as the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce for improv- 
ing the agency's overall management, 
upgrading its technology, and curbing 
abuses of citizens facing tax problems — 
generally, for making the IRS more tax- 
payer-! riendly, 

Rossotti is determined to oversee 
that transformation. The tax-reform 
legislation, if enacted, would hand him 
new authority to reorganize the 
agency, inject new thinking into the 
upper levels of the bureaucracy, and 
bring customer-service practices com- 
mon to successful businesses to one of 
the governments biggest bureaucra- 
cies. 

Despite warnings from the skeptics, 
Rossotti emphatically predicts: "Some 
years from now, you're going to basically 
have a whole new IRS.*' to 
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The Stock Market 
Roars Ahead 

By Ra nd tf Myers 

Nothing was more dangerous to your financial health 
in the first quarter of 1998 than to bet against the 
stock market. On the heels of three consecutive, re- 
markable years of gains exceeding 20 percent, U.S. 
stocks actually managed to pick up the pace in the first 
quarter. The average domestic stock fund earned 11.9 per- 
cent for investors, a gain that, if it is duplicated in each of 
the next three- quarters, would produce an advance of 60.8 
percent for the year, according to Lipper Analytical Services 
Lac. in Summit, N J. 

Nobody — nobody— expects that to happen. Then again, 
nobody expected the market to climb so far in the first quar- 
ter either, especially after last year's tough fourth quarter, 
in which investors worried that financial turmoil in 
Southeast Asia would trigger a global economic slowdown. 
Instead, many economists now believe that the U.S. econ- 
omy is continuing to grow at a fast rate. They estimate that 
gross domestic product grew at an annualized rate of as 
much as 3 or 4 percent during the first quarter, after- being 
up 3,7 percent in the fourth quarter of 1997. 

The irony" says Ed Larsen, chief equity officer for the 
AIM family of mutual funds in Houston, is that instead of 
depressing economic activity, Asia has been a stimulus to 
the consumer sector by contributing to lower interest rates 
and a collapse in energy prices/ t Fears of an Asian melt- 
down drove interest rates down in the fourth quarter of 
1997. Meanwhile, the slump in Asian economies weakened 
demand for oil in that region, helping to drive global oil 
prices lower. ) 

Those factors, combined with continued low inflation and 
steady if unspectacular growth in corporate profits, have 
kept the stock market in a state of nirvana. Over the past 
12 months, the average stock fund has produced a total re- 
turn of 42 percent, marking the first time since 1983 that 
the average 12-month return has exceeded 40 percent. 

Funds that invest in telecommunications stocks have 
been the biggest winners lately. They were up an average of 
23 percent in the first quarter of this year and 61 percent 
over the past 12 months, 

international stock funds did even better than their U.S. 
counterparts, earning an average of 14.7 percent in the first 
quarter. European hinds were especially strong, earning 20 
percent 

Both abroad and at home, bond markets were much more 
benign, with interest rates so low heading into the first 

Randy Myers, formerly a writer and editor for Dmv Janes 
& Co, Inc., is a financial writer in Dover, Pa. 
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Get The Tools To Help You Manage 
And Grow A Successful Business! 



BIZPLAN BUILDER 
INTERACTIVE* 

Develop a winning business 
plan with ease. 

Nof sure how to t^o about writing a 
business plan or what lo include? The 
BizPlaji Builder Interactive practically 
does all the ill inking for you. lilted 
with deUiileii uoi kshi iis. lemplaies. 
and interactive sections. Hi/Man Buiklrj 
helps you gather, organize and write 
the kr\ componenLs necessary for a 
w inning business plan. 




plus $7-95 s4j 



EMPLOYEE MANUAL 
MAKER 

E'ublish your own 
customized manual 

(avate a ounpam specific n Lineal thai 
details your polides, procedures, and 
kiielits. Willi over \^) rv-ady-ia- 
ciNomi/e documents io choose from 
you can easily produce a manual thai 
employees can refer lo when unsure of 
eeruun compaiu practices. Noi 011K 
does an employee manual nroitvl ynu 
legally, hut it also makes for more efficient and happier 
employees. 

Gmiltuk-r (i)OS v 1/4, S i/2. 




$89.00 

plus r >H s/b 



Order Toll-Free 1-800-528-1993 
Fax 1-202-463-5641 



PUBLICITY BUILDER 

Reap the benefits of | > l 1 1 > 1 1 c 
relations.. .without tlje cost of 
an agency! 

I rani the sea els of gaining free 
publicity ;md company exposure. 
This valuable produei makes ji posMble 
for you to jg$ your company* atpft into 
business and consumer magazines, 
newspapers, radio, and television. 
Developed by a public relations 
professional, tliis software helps you put 
\mn name in from ohfie people you 
niosi wan l lo impress. 
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quarter that there was little room for fur- 
ther improvement. (Bond prices rise when 
interest rates fall J According to Lipper 
Analytical, the average taxable U.S. bond 
fund earned a total return of 1.86 percent 
far the quarter. 

A Question Of Corporate Earnings 

Wall Street strategists are hard-pressed to 
figure out what could stop the U.S. stock 
markets juggernaut, although one often - 
cited possibility is a slowdown in the 
growth of corporate earnings. In the final 
quarter of 1997, earnings reported by U.S. 
companies fell short of analysts estimates 
for the first time in four years, according 
to Ben Zacks, executive vice president of 
Zacks Investment Research in Chicago. 
He says analysts have been pannj their 
quarterly estimates ever since, especially 
for oil and gas companies and semicon- 
ductor makers. They now expect aggre- 
gate year-to-year earnings growth of only 
about 2 percent in the first quarter for the 
companies in the Standard & Poor's 500- 
stock index, and they forecast growth of*) 
percent for all of 1998, compared with 
growth of 14.5 percent in 1997. 

Of course, investors showed little incli- 
nation to worry about slowing corporate- 
profit growth in the first quarter, just as 
they ignored the fact that stock prices are 
extraordinarily high by most conventional 
measures, such as price-to-eamhngs ratios 
and dividend yields. 

"We're in one of those modes where 
earnings valuations just don't seem to 
matter." Zacks says. "The market is run- 
ning on everything else 1 — low interest 
rates, liquidity [money flowing into stocks |, 
and mcrger-and-acquisition mania. 
Earnings certainly aren't driving prices." 

"Money flow has been a key factor," 
agrees John Cleland, chief investment 
strategist for the Security Benefit Group 
of Companies, a Topeka, Kan., financial- 
services firm that manages $8 billion 
worth of mutual funds and variable annu- 
ities. "A changed savings dynamic is at 
work in this country. More and more peo- 
ple are focusing on 401tk> plans and other 
long-term investment strategies, and their 
money is going into Ifinancial assets | 
every month, much of it through payroll 
deductions and much of it earmarked for 
stocks. That money flow dwarfs the nega- 
tives of earnings concerns and valuation 
levels, and I think it is likely to continue." 

To be sure, all of those retirement 
savers could be persuaded to rethink their 
love affair with stocks if either of two 
tilings happens: the economy turns down 
sufficiently to send corporate profitability 
into a real nose dive < if Asia's problems 
worsen, for example), or the economy 
overheats so much that the Federal 



Reserve Board feels compelled U» raise in- 
terest rates in a bid to head off inflation. 

The inflation Factor 

Most market gurus don't expect either 
scenario to happen, especially with infla- 
tion hovering consistently in the 2 percent 
range despite a strong economy and very 
low unemployment levels. 

"A low-inflation environment is self-re- 
inforcing," says Joseph Keating, presided 
and chief investment officer of Lyon Street 
Asset Management Co, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., a firm managing $8 billion worth of 
assets. "By removing pricing as a means 
to raise corporate profits, businesses are 
forced to focus on achieving productivity 
gains to achieve earnings gains " 
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Internet 
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Computer software and services 
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20.1 
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Telecommunications 


19.3 


Nasdaq Index 


16.9 


S&P Industrial Index 
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14.3 
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Drugs 


137 


S&P 500 Index 


13.5 
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Manufacturing 
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Media General Slock Index 
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NYSE Index 
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Hearth services 
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Automotive 


ita 


Dow Jones Industrial Average 


113 


Insurance 


11.2 


Efectronics 
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Financial services 


10.6 


Chemicals 


10.3 


Banking 


10.1 


Computer hardware 


100 


Transportation 


9,8 


Aerosoae a/defense 


9.5 


Consumer durables 


9.4 


Metals and mining 


9.3 


AMEX Index 


6,3 


Utilities 


6,1 


Real estate 


49 


Energy 


47 


Leisure 


^0 


Tobacco 


^5,0 
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Keating cites several other factors that 
are conspiring to keep companies fix-used 
on enhancing productivity, which pre- 
cludes the need to raise prices and so 
keeps a lid on inflation. They include the 
march toward global free trade since the 
end of the Cold War, fostering competi- 
tion; the strength of the U.S. dollar, in- 
hibiting the ability of U.S. companies l.o 
raise the prices of their goods in world- 
wide markets: and, more recently, the fi- 
nancial crisis in Southeast Asia. 

L 1 look at these things and say that in- 
flation should remain low and could fall 
even further given the whiff of deflation 
that's in the air," Keating says. "This 
leaves financial assets as the magnet tor 
future savings/' 

Small-Company Prospects 

AIM'S Larsen sees attractive opportunities 
in small -company stocks, which he says 
are cheap relative to their large-company 
counterparts and their historical valua- 
tion levels. In addition, he notes that ana- 
lysts expect earnings of small-company 
stocks to be up about 12 percent this year, 
outpacing bigger companies. 

Although funds that specialize in small- 
company stocks lagged the average do- 
mestic stock fund slightly in the first 
quarter, they ha ve ou tperfi >rm ed th e aver- 
age domestic stock fund over the past 12 
months, with an average gain of 43.5 per- 
cent, according to Lipper Analytical. Stock 
funds that invest in the very smallest 
companies — so-called micro-cap funds — 
did even better, earning 53.7 percent over 
the past 12 months. 

In addition to small -company stocks, in- 
vestors eager to diversely their portfolios 
can still look to international markets, 
Keating adds. Europe is especially attrac- 
tive, in his view, given that many compa- 
nies there are just now embracing the 
fierce commitment to enhancing share- 
holder value that U.S. managers took to 
heart a decade ago. 

Bonds look attractive principally to 
those investors who are afraid that the 
stock market is overdue for a correction. 
With long-term interest rates about as low 
as theyVe been in 20 years, there's little 
room for price appreciation in most sectors 
of the bond market. It) fact, investors can 
earn almost as much interest on cash 
equivalents such as money-market funds 
as they can on long-term government 
bonds right now. 

All of which biings most investors back 
to the stock market. Barring some dra- 
matic turn of events, they're not likely to 
be disappointed ffi 
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Covering Your Company Against Disability 



ByAbhy Liehajstem 
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I an VanderPloeg and Jerry Lanning, 
| co-owners of VanderPloeg & 
Lanning Heating & Cooling Inc. in 
Grand Rapids. Mich., are best 
friends, and they want to stay that way. 
That's why they recently amended their 
buy-sell agreement to specify that if one of 
them becomes totally disabled, the 
healthy partner will buy the other's inter- 
est in the business for 
$500,000 after 24 months. To 
make sure that the money 
would be available, they pur- 
chased a disability buyout in- 
surance jMilicy for the company, 
"The policy has a dual pur- 
pose, n says Lanning. "It pro- 
tects the healthy partner by 
enahling him to buy out the 
disabled partner and keep the 
business going. And it helps 
the disabled partner by provid- 
ing him with an income/* i.e. 
the policy's face value paid out 
as a lump sum or over a period 
of years. 

Disability buyout insurance 
is different from individual or 
group disability coverage. The 
latter provides monthly re- 
placement income to an in- 
sured individual. Disability 
buyout insurance, on the other 
hand, pays the company or the 
nondisabled owners the money 
needed to acquire a disabled 
partner s share of the business 
at a predetermined price when 
the disability meets the policy's 
criteria for severity and dura- 
tion. Most disability buyout 
policies don't pay unless a 
partner is totally disabled and 
has been unable to work for at 
least 12 months. 

Disability buyout insurance 
is not for all businesses, of 
course. It may be hard to ob- 
tain, for example, for firms with a dilution 
of ownership among top managers and for 
family-owned businesses run by a team of 
parent and child or husband and wife. 
Indeed, buyout insurance would s-eeni un- 
necessary for a business that most likely 
would remain in the family. 

When ownership is concentrated in two 
to five partners, however, disability buy- 
out insurance can come in handy. 
Suppose, for example, that a partner be- 
comes disabled and can't work but won't 



admit to being disabled. The partner re- 
mains on the payroll but contributes little 
to bringing in business. 

Such a scenario could lead to nasty dis- 
putes if the healthy owner or owners need 
a productive partner to help keep the 
business going. Financial trouble may not 
he I a r ben i n d . If th e heal thy part ners can t 
afford to pay the disabled partner and ex- 
pand the business, the banks could recall 
loans or cut back on credit. Buyout insur- 




Best friends and co-owners of a heeding business, Dan VmiderPloeg, 
left, ayid Jerry Lanning have inmimnce that ivill provide fiind* fin 
the hiujont of either partner if that person becomes totally disabled 



ance would allow the partners to cover the 
costs of the disabled partner's ownership 

share. 

If the firm has a buy/sell agreement but 
it doesn't define disability clearly, the busi- 
ness could be in a mess. A disability buy- 
out insurance policy contains such a defin- 
ition, however, and it makes the insurance 
company responsible for determining if a 
disability meets the policy's definition. 
What's more, the healthy partners are 
guaranteed the cash to fund the buyout— 



instead of having to strip capital from a 
growing business to make the purchase. 

"Of all business insurance, buyout in- 
surance is the most important," says 
Mark Lilliedahl, sales manager in New 
York for individual disability insurance of- 
fered by Provident Companies, based in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. "Yet it is undersold. 
People don t know about it. 

if you take a poll of partnerships or 
closely held corporations, 98 percent will 
have a buy/sell agreement 
funded with life insurance. 
Yet someone failed to ask, 
'What happens if a partner 
becomes disabled?' " 

Industry statistics suggest 
that this is a question worth 
asking. In a partnership of 
two 45-y ear-olds, there is a 
75 percent chance that one 
person will become disabled 
for some period of time be- 
fore age 65, according to the 
National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 
And that's several times 
greater than the possibility 
of death. 

But only 17 percent of 
companies with fewer than 
100 employees have disabil- 
ity coverage on a partner or 
a key employee, according to 
L1MRA International of 
Farmington, Conn., a trade 
association for insurance 
companies, (See ^Two Types 
Of Coverage," on Page 30, for 
information on other types of 
business disability coverage*) 
if people understood how 
this insurance benefits their 
company directly, there 
would be more interest," 
says John Badovinac, direc- 
tor of disability sales for M 
Financial Group, a Portland, 
Ore., insurance provider. 
Following are some point- 
ers to remember when shopping for a dis- 
ability buyout insurance policy: 

Buy as much insurance as you can 
afford. The theory is that it's better to 
pay a premium— that is. a fixed budget 
expense— than to be hit with an unex- 
pected and unfunded liability if a partner 
becomes disabled. 

Insurance carriers have their own 
guidelines, but generally they'll insure 
each shareholder's interest up to $1.5 
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million. When valuing a business, insur- 
er* look at some combination of the own- 
ers* net worth and income as well as the 
firm s billings and sales. That means the 
insurance applicants have to supply three 
years' worth of personal and business tax 
returns. 

Disability buyout premiums are not tax- 
deductible, although the insurance bene- 
fits are tax-free. 

Make sure the terms of your buy- 
out insurance policy mirror those of 
the company's buy/sell agreement. 

For example, if your buy/sell agreement 
stipulates that the selling shareholder will 
be paid off in monthly installments, your 
disability buyout insurance policy should 
stipulate the same for the disabled part- 
ner. 

You generally am choose monthly install- 
ments paid for two to five years, or a lump- 
sum payout, or a combination of the two. 

An advantage of the installment method 
is that the premiums are lower. Consider 
the example of thi-ee 40-year-old partners 
insured at $1 million apiece, with a 
monthly benefit beginning 24 months after 



the onset of the disability 
and spread over 60 months. 
Each would pay an annual 
premium of $2,387, says 
Peter Krahn, a disability 
sales consultant in Troy, 
Mich., for Unum Life 
insurance Company of 
America. If the partners 
wanted lump-sum pay- 
ments, their premium 
would be 40 percent higher, 
he says. 




ST 

I he most 
expensive poll 
cy is one with 
{only] a 12- 
month waiting 
period/' 



■ | s best to purchase buy* 
lout insurance when 

■ you're young and 

I healthy. Buyout policies are medically 
underwritten, which means that the in- 
sured has to qualify medically through a 
blood test and urinalysis and by submit- 
ting physicians 1 records. Generally, these 
policies are available to business owners 
until age 60. 

Some carriers scale back benefit 
amounts at age 60 by 20 percent a year, 
while others delay that reduction for an 
additional price, because people are stay- 



ing on the job longer. But 
the older you are — and 
therefore the higher the 
likelihfjud that you have a 
pre-existing medical condi- 
tion—the more expensive 
and difficult these policies 
are to obtain. 

In addition to age, health, 
and payout options, a factor 
affecting the price of premi- 
ums is the waiting period 
before benefits begin. This 
generally is 12, 18, or 24 
months. "The most expen- 
sive policy is one with a 12- 
month w aiting period, 1 ' says 
Unum's Krahn. ' You want to make sure 
that the person is totally disabled and no 
longer able to come back before you're 
able to buy him or her out" 

In other words, a disability buyout pol- 
icy is designed to protect your partner- 
ship, nol to lie used as a tool to force your 
partner out of the business. W 

Ahbif Livhiyxhut is u frft-ffuta trrift r it/ 
Sra rxdaie, N. Y. 



—Peter Krahn, 
Unum Life 



Two Types 
Of Coverage 



Disabling accidents happen. Just ask 
David Lubarsky, a professional photogra- 
pher in New York City He was knocked 
otThis bike by a car last year and broke 
his collarbone. Lubarsky knew immedi- 
ately that he would be unable to work for 
a while. 

As the owner of David Lubarsky 
Photography, though, he had purchased 
business overhead expense insurance 
from Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., known a?- Mass-Mutual — 
The Blue Chip Company. The policy cov- 
ers his studio's bills while he is disabled 
and out of work. 

Just as luckily, Lubarsky recovered in 
throe weeks and didn't have to make a 
claim an his insurance policy; which kicks 
in after 30 days. Still, he says, "I'm glad I 
have it. My personal disability policy isn't 
going to pay my studios overhead ex- 
penses and keep the business going while 
Ym temporarily disabled." 

You, too, can buy time for recovery from 
an accident or illness by purchasing busi- 
ness disability insurance designed to re- 
place lost income in special circunv 
stances. Here are two types to consider: 



Business Overheat! Expense Protection 

This is primarily for owner-employees of 
small partnerships, closely held compa- 
nies, and professional practices. 

Business overhead expense policies 
cover various fixed expenses, such as rent, 
utilities, employees' salaries, general office 
expenses, and even malpractice insurance 
for up to two years while the owner/em- 
ployee recuperates. 

The waiting period is relatively short— 30, 
60, or 90 days. 'This insurance keeps the 
business up and running while the owner is 
disabled and allows him or her to decide 
whether to come back or make arrange- 
ments for the orderly transition of the busi- 
ness/ 1 says ( inegory K. Lirge, an agent with 
Cowan Financial Group in New York City 

Most insurers will cover up to $25,000 a 
month in expenses. Hal first they'll want 
to se*; CPA-prepared profit-and- loss state- 
ments. Depending on how much coverage 
you want, you might have to undergo a 
physical exam. Then the cost of the pre- 
mium will depend upon your age plus the 
chosen waiting period. 

For example, a 45-year-okl business 
owner covering $10,000 in monthly ex- 
penses for one year, with a 30-day waiting 
period, will pay an annual premium of 
about $2,000. Premiums, which are paid 
by the company, are tax-deductible. 
Payouts, although taxable, are used for 
deductible expenses. 



Key-Person Disability insurance 

This type of policy reimburses a company 
for lost revenue as a result of the disabil- 
ity of a key employee— such as a top-pro- 
ducing salesperson. 

"Lets say you have a salesperson bring- 
ing in $5,000 a month and now he or she 
is out," says Peter Krahn, a disability 
sales consultant in Troy Mich., for the 
Unum Life Insurance Company of 
America. "This coverage would provide a 
steady flow of income and buy you a year 
in which you could find and train some- 
one else if the employee proved to be to- 
tal I y disabled " 

You can replace up to 125 percent of an 
employee's monthly salary for 12 to IH 
months, starting after 30, 60, or 90 days. 
Many carriers offer a personnel -replace- 
ment option that provides an additional 
$75,000 that can be used to recruit and 
relocate an interim replacement, to keep 
the business going. 

As for price, lets say you have a 45- 
year-old, top-producing srdes rep earning 
$100,000. A key-person policy that insures 
125 percent of his or her salary payable 
after 30 days for 12 months would cost 
about $1,900 a year, says John Badovinac, 
director of disability sides for the M 
Financial Group in Portland, Ore, 

Premiums, which are paid hy the com- 
pany, are not tax-deductible, but benefits 
are tax-free. 
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Managing Workers 
In Times Of Change 



When your company goes 
th rough a major upheaval 
success can ride on hmv 
well yon r employees adapt 
to the change. 



/>'// Michael Harrier 



Embracing change < 

Fforiiht-lmsni Mit 



Sometimes a 
small-business 
owner initiates 
a major change. 
Other limes change 
imposes itself from 
outside the company. 
No matter what forces 
propel company evolu- 
tion, managers must 
work effectively with 
employees to ensure 
that the process goes 
smoothly. 

At Easy Picker Golf 
Products, Inc., in Costa 
Mesa, Calif, a 40-em- 
ployee manufacturer 
of products for driving 
ranges, owner George 
Hedlund discovered 
that the cost of relocat- 
ing to a new building 
in California would be 
"very similar" to the 
cost of moving cn>ss-country to Florida. 
That state offered the prospect of lower 
costs and a more congenial business cli- 
mate, but beyond that, Hedlund liked 
Florida so much that he planned to retire 
there one day. He decided to make the 
longer move even though il meant greater 
change. 

Change arrived in a very different way 
in early 1997 at Midwest Contract Fur- 
nishings, Inc., then a 20-cmplovee firm 
headquartered in Maitland, Klu. the com- 
pany s biggest customer, Cleveland -based 
Renaissance Hotels Internationa I , was 
sold to Marriott International, headquar- 
tered near Washington, D.C. 

MidwesL which designs and furnishes 
hotel interiors, had beer, m business only 
since 1992, but it had landed a showcase 
project in Orlando. Fla., that had broughl 
it to the attention of Renaissance in 1994. 
For two years, Midwest had worked on Re- 
naissance hotels throughout the country. 
But Marriott did a lot of that kind of work 
m-house, and it was unlikely to need Mid- 
west's services. 

Midwest owner Christopher G, Cogan 
had to reshape his company immediately 
to make up for (he imminent loss of at 
least 80 percent ol its revenues. 

However change arrives, employees are 




:an kelp a company stay on Us feet Christopher Cogan of 
hn'sf ( r fut(rart FitntUhhujs. 



likely to see it as more of a threat than an 
opport unity, says Rick Maurer, an Arling- 
ton, Va., consultant and the author of />V- 
fit tml the Wall afiit xist aver; I 'itentnrnf iaual 
Strategies That BuM Support fur Clumge 
i Bard Books, $24.95). Maurer recalls a 
meeting with 19 managers from a 200-em- 
ployee company where only one of the 19 
saw a potential change as a positive devel- 
opment, 

"Most resistance to change arises be- 
cause people don't understand its meaning 
to them," says Howard H. Stevenson, a 
Harvard Business School professor and 
the author of /Jo L/nteh or IU Ltmeh: Th< 
Pim-erut Pmiiedibiiiiif in Creatimj Your Fu- 
ture {Harvard Business School Press, 
$24.95). w If you don't explain how the 
change is going to help them, or how they 
can take advantage of it," he says, they're 
going to resist. 

A business owner may be tempted to 
steamroller such resistance by taking 
what Frank Carillo, president of Executive 
Communications, an Englewood, N.J., con- 
sulting firm, calls "the brutal approach." In 
essence, you tell employees to accept the 
change or lose their jobs. With this ap- 
proach, he >ais, "people automatically feel 
vidimi/1 d," 

The more effective approach, Stevenson 



suggests, is to restore 
the predictability that 
change seems to de- 
stroy: "Leaders, in a 
period of turmoil are 
the people who can 
say, 4 Do this, and 
these are the results 
youll get. 1 * 

Here are some ways 
in which such leader- 
ship can be exercised: 

Communicate 
both fully and con- 
stantly. Sometimes, a 
clear explanation for 
a change is what's 
most needed, Jim 
Hamilton, vice presi- 
dent of operations for 
Lorenz & Associates, 
a Baltimore consult- 

ing firm, cites the 

changes in federal 
law iast year that tightened Medicares 
rules on reimbursements for home-health- 
care agencies. The rules require higher 
pttKluctivity in the form of more patient 
visits each day, thus shortening the visits, 
and there has been "tremendous resis- 
tance" among employees— "caregivers, 
very caring individuals," Hamilton says. 

Because the changes have been feder- 
ally imposed and are outside the agencies 
rontml. "educating I the employees] is 
very important." be says. "Otherwise you 
have resentment* against the employer 
for what appears to be a lack of concern 
about the patients. 

Midwest's crisis was "a time when com- 
municating was most difficult lor me," 
Cogan says. "I was devastated. I wanted 
to crawl under a rock and not show up for 
work for a couple of months/' He had fo- 
cused the company's efforts on serving 
the Renaissance account to the point of 
not seeking work from other large ac- 
counts. And then everything had blown 
up in his face. 

Alter breaking the bad news about He 
naissanee to his staff, Cogan spent a cou- 
ple of hours describing a new direction lot 
the business. He had worked with a couple 
of employees for more than two years to re- 
sea reh and develop an Internet based 
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"mall" concept. It would be an online 
source where hotels could find products 
and where vendors could find customers. 

Cogan wasn't just offering general reas- 
surance. He was communicating his plan 
in detail to his employees. He knew, he 
says, "that I could show no fear and have 
no hesitation when I did this" 

Communicating firmly and decisively 
doesn't preclude acknowledging uncer- 
tainty, however Says Stevenson; "How 
many managers feel that to be a leader 
you've got to act as if you know everything? 
And yet the employees are not stupid. Ac- 
knowledging uncertainty says to people, 'I 
understand how complicated this world is, 
I need you?" help to succeed; and if we work 
together, we will succeed/" 

Deal with what's really bothering 
your employees. The small -business 
owner is more likely to know employees 
personally Maurer points out, "and that 
can really work in your favor. If you have 
any credibility at all it's more likely that 
youU get the kind of open resistance that 
you can work with." That is to say, your 
employees will let you know what really 
troubles them about an oncoming change. 

Employees* resistance may arise from 
various causes — concern that they will have 
to master skills that they will find too diffi- 
cult, for example. But whatever the cause, 
you have to engage with the employee at 
that emotional level," Maurer says. 

One likely source of such emotional re- 
sistance is fear that jobs will be in jeop- 
ardy Midwest's employees reacted, Cogan 
says t "perhaps with initial fear" of losing 
their jobs, particularly since the company 
had brought on new employees specifically 
for large Renaissance projects. 

"Even though it was going to cost me to 
keep everyone," he says, 1 felt that the 
minute I let somebody go, I was going to 
lose the ability to raise their motivation to 
the level I knew it was going to take" for 
the company to emerge from its crisis. 

Cogan also knew that sudden resigna- 
tions among Midwest's small, highly 
trained staff w r ould have crippled his ef- 
forts to keep the business going, 

In Easy Pickers case, many of Hedlund s 
employees had worked for him for many 
years. He couldrft simply replace their ex- 
perience by hiring new people in Florida, 
so he had to persuade as many employees 
as possible to make the move with rum — 
with Hedlund picking up virtually the en- 
tire tab for the workers and their families. 

Hedlund recalls that although his em- 
ployees were enthusiastic about a move at 
first, doubts soon began to set in. Employ- 
ees' commitments to move started to evap- 
orate. But he also recognized the source of 
his employees unease: H<- was asking them, 
and especially their families, to move 2,600 



miles into a totally new environment. The 
mostly male work force shared a certain ca- 
maraderie, says Sonny Vale, Easy Picker s 
vice president, "but the wives were leaving 
their support systems back in California." 

Hedlund responded by providing detailed 
information about Florida. "We had several 
meetings where the wives came in with 
their questions/ he says. Then he brought 
the employees who were willing to move — 
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Employees are likehf to see change an a 
thmit. sfufx author Rick Maurer. 



and their spouses— to Florida in January 
1997 for groundbreaking ceremonies for the 
new plant. The visit "dispelled a lot of 
fears," he says. They were able to go 
through a supermarket and actually see 
prices" The employees got a lot of informa- 
tion, too, from the local chamber of com- 
merce and local government officials* 

The employees spent a week in Florida 
while real -estate agents showed them 
homes. In general they were much lower in 
price than homes in California, where many 
employees couldn't afford to buy. When 
Easy Picker moved to Lehigh, Fla + , in May 
1997, 22 employees — half the work force — 
and thei." families made the move, too. 

Build trust before change arrives* 

"If you want less resistance," Maurer says, 
"start way before the change." 

At Easy Picker, Vale says, trust had 
grown over the years, "If George tells you 
something, you can put it in the bank." So 
employees didn't suspect Hedlund of having 
a hidden agenda in making the move. 

When employees hide their real reasons 



for resisting change. Maurer says, 'they 
probably don't trust what youll do with 
the information." You may make a won- 
derful case for change and the benefits it 
will bring, but "if the trust is not there," he 
says, w it won't be repaired in one meeting." 

Employees who mistrust their boss may 
respond with what Maurer calls "mali- 
cious compliance": They don't do what's re- 
quired to make the change succeed but in- 
stead do just enough to keep the boss off 
their backs. 

Encourage a culture of change. Culti- 
vating constant change on a small scale can 
prepare employees for larger changes. "Its 
like asking someone to run a race, and 
they Ve never done it before, versus the per- 
son who jogs every day " says New Jersey 
consultant Can Ho. 

At Midwest, one such exercise involved 
its marketing literature, expensive pieces 
aimed at high-end hotel chains. Another in- 
volved its telecommunications costs. In both 
categories, in-house teams found ways to 
cut costs dramatically — more than 70 per- 
cent for telecommunications, for example. 

On a smaller scale, at least once a year 
"we move and rearrange the offices," Cogan 
says. That way everyone — including him— 
winds up in a new place. This annual 
reshuffling has gone on for several years. 

In the early '90s, Cogan was involved in a 
small start-up software company that he 
had to close "to stop the bleeding" because 
he couldn't raise the money to keep it going. 
Just two days alter he shut down, a big 
ol der- came through that — if it had arrived 
sooner — would have saved the company 

Looking back at that experience. Cogan 
says, he asked himself: "What are some of 
the things that I could have done that 
could have gotten me another month or 
two months, or whatever it would have 
taken? If you operate like that all the time, 
instead of just when ynu know you've only 
got 30 days left, that makes you, in my 
mind, a much sharper company." 

Midwest's revenues last year were about 
$2.7 million, down sharply from the $12 
million Cogan expected before the Renais- 
sanee solo. Bui Hotel Co-op on the Internet 
is up and running with what Cogan de- 
scribes as a strong industry response — 
2.900 vendors have signed up. 

And Midwest has even won two projects 
for Marriott, as well as other large com- 
missions. The number of employees is up 
to 30, and Cogan expects revenues in 199N 
to be about $10 million. 

In today's economy. Cogan believes, 
"there are companies that are poorly man- 
aged that are doing very, very well." But let 
the economy slow down, he says, "and you 
will see the difference between a company 
prepared for change and practiced in the 
art of change, and one that isn't." fB 
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Can-Do Attitudes 
And The Disabled 



Determination and a re- 
fusal to play the victim are 
qualities that help people 
with disabilities succeed 
as entrepreneurs. 



Ihj Sharon Xeltott 



You know how hard it 
is to run a business 
under even the best 
of circumstances. 
Consider, however, Ellin 
Ohlssom The St Paul, 
Minn., entrepreneur must 
use an electric scooter to 
travel distances of more 
than 20 feel She must 
have help in the morning 
to make her bed, get 
breakfast, and otherwise 
read\ herself \hv I he < 3 r i > 

Severe juvenile rheuma- 
toid arthritis, which began 
when she was 4, interfered 
with Ohlssons growth, in- 
cluding the development of 
joints, and it lefl her with 
osteoporosis. 

After 16 operations — 
she has artificial hips, 
knees, finder joints, and 
more — Ohlsson stopped 
counting surgeries. 

Yet Ohlsson, 43, runs 
her own business. Care 
Planners, which provides 
personal care to people 
with disabilities. The compam has h5 
full- and part-time employees and annual 
revenues of $600,000. 

Or consider Roger Rowse, who owns an 
accounting firm, Roger Rowse & Associ- 
ates, Inc., in Rockville, Md. Rowse, 34, is a 
quadriplegic. He suffered a spinal-cord in- 
jury in a backyard swimming raxd accident 
in August. 1981, when he was 17. But he 
finished high school and graduated with 
his class the following spring. 

Rowse went on to college, earning an un- 
dergraduate degree in information-sys- 
tems management in 1988. He started his 
business the following year and became a 
certified public accountant a year later. By 
1995 he had earned a master of science de- 
gree in tax ati on from American University 
in Washington, D.C, 

Then there's Janet Man* Madori, 48, 
owner of Personal Preference, Inc., a com- 
pany thai direct-markets ah and is based 
in Bolingbrook, 111. You wouldn't know it to 
look at her, but Madori also has a disabil- 
ity. She suffers from severe narcolepsy, a 
sleep disorder. 
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Narcoleptics are deprived of normal 
rest, and at any time they can seem to 
pass out. 

Although Madori s episodes are brief- 
three to seven minutes? — she experiences 
periods of extreme disorientation as well; 
they can last for hours. 

She has been narcoleptic since child- 
hood, but the condition was nut diagnosed 
until she was 28, when she fell from a 
horse and suffered a blow to the head that 
made her symptoms worse. Madori says 
she has "gone out" at home, in airports, 
and even while skiing. 

During these incidents, Madori says, her 
body "shuts down" so fully that nothing 
can wake her—those around her some- 
times have thought she was dying. Tve 
had my chest pounded plenty of times," she 
says with a laugh. 

Despite her narcolepsy Madori runs a 
$20 million company with 112 employees 
at corporate headquarters and 1,500 inde- 
pendent contractors who work as art con- 
sultants, selling primarily through gather- 
ings in customers' homes. 



A Vast Talent Poo) 

No one knows for certain how many of the 
49 million Americans with disabilities are 
entrepreneurs. However, a U.S. Census 
Bureau study conducted three years ago 
reported that 17 million ui ihe 9.4 million 
sole proprietors in the United Suites indi- 
cated they had some sort of disability or 
limitation. Of those, says Jack McNeil, 
special assistant for disability statistics at 
the bureau, 323,000 were identified as 
having a "severe disability." 

Ohlsson says more people with disabili- 
ties should become entrepreneurs. People 
with disabilities "have to quit settling for 
what the nondisabled culture around as is 
offering us. We reailv have to stop that/ 
says Ohlsson. who has a law dc^o: . 

A way to stop settling for the status quo, 
she says, is to start a business, which she 
did in 1994 when she realized that the 
health-care company where she was work- 
ing would never promote her beyond a 
$25,000-a-yearjob. 

With such disabilities, how do these en- 
trepreneurs run a business— an endeavor 
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that Tests and trios even the 
healthiest of people? 

They say that they learn to 
compensate and that they get 
support from staff members 
and others. What shines 
through in these entrepre- 
neur stories is extraordinary 
determination and a refusal 
to play the victim. 

Ohlsson does a lot of her 
work by telephone. She has 
an assistant who helps her 
at home in the morning, and 
she also depends on an em- 
ployee at the business **to do 
some small things that I 
can't do that I know would ir- 
ritate somebody else."* He 
might plug in her scooter to 
recharge it, make coffee, 
clear the clutter on Ohlsson s 
desk, or accompany her to do 
shopping for the office. 

Unforeseen Barriers 

Accountant Rowse began to 
push himself toward entre- 
preneurship when, as a col- 
lege undergraduate, he 
began interviewing for jobs. 
People have preconceived 
notions about a wheelchair, 
he says, and he believed that job recruiters 
"were interviewing me, but they weren't 
really interviewing me. I felt like I didn't 
have a chance of getting a position." 

He says that because he can't drive, his 
biggest hindrance as an entrepreneur is 
having to line up drivers for his van. He 
also needs a full-time care provider, a re- 
sponsibility handled by his brother Thomas, 
who lives with him. Thomas works in the 
five-employee firm, as does their mother, 
Cris. 

Art entrepreneur Madori, who never 
went to college because her narcolepsy 
made studying difficult, says one of the 
ways she compensates is by getting every- 
thing done today because tomorrow' might 
be a *bad day*— when she's disoriented 
and can't concentrate. "You don't procrasti- 
nate when you have narcolepsy," she says. 

She is open with her staff about her con- 
dition, and key employees are ready to help 
or fill in for her if needed, *Tve got so many 
really loving people in my company* she 
says, If she has to give an out-of-town pre- 
wt-ntalion. she prepares an agenda and doc- 
uments everything in case a regional man- 
ager or other key staffer has to take over* 

im still a functioning workaholic." she 
says with a laugh. "Sixty to 80 hours is a 
normal workweek for me. I think 40 hours 
is part time," 

Madori believes that her success is 
partly a result of her disability: "1 think my 
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disability made me just try harder than 
most," she says. "I worked beyond it" 

People with disabilities often compen- 
sate by putting in more elYort, she says. 
Unlike people who can take their health 
for granted, she explains, a person with a 
disability ^doesn't really believe they have 
another day' to do what they want to do. 

Following are some tips for disabled peo- 
ple on taking an entrepreneurial path: 



Web Resources 



Following are two of the several World 
Wide Web sites that offer a wealth of in- 
formation about people with disabilities; 

ivivnifxwfMUfor is the site of the Presi- 
dents Committee on Employment of Peo- 
ple with Disabilities, The site offers key 
facts about people with disabilities, help 
on communicating with and about them, 
information on the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act, a directory of state agencies 
on disability, and other information. 

trmnwh-lhd^anUtlhitthuJitnt is the 
site of the Disabled Businesspersons As- 
sociation. The organization, based in San 
Diego, aims to "help disabled entrepre- 
neurs and professionals maximize their 
potential in the business world." 



Get business guidance if you need 

It If you're just stalling out. contact the 
Service Corps of Retired Executives 
(SCORE) Association, advises Rowse. 
Sponsored by the U.S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration, it provides free counseling 
services to inexperienced business owners 
and is, says Rowse, M a fantastic starting 
point/ 

Tb locate the office nearest you, call the 
national SCORE headquarters at 1-800- 
634-0245 or visit tetrw^enmorg on the 
World Wide Web. 

Also, check with local and state economic- 
development offices. Rowse says the depart- 
ment of economic development in his 
county has been particularly helpful to him. 

Prepare yourself. The Community 
Loan Fund of Southwestern Pennsylva- 
nia in Pittsburgh lent more than $18,000 
to a visually impaired entrepreneur last 
year to start a retail store. Says the funds 
executive director, Mark Peterson, u He 
had experience in the field, he had some 
of his own money to put in, and he had a 
good business plan." 

Be positive. "It just really helps when 
were dealing with other people," says 
Ohlsson. "We need to understand that 
we're ambassadors for all disabled people, 
whether we like it or not." 

She says she has gotten past being 
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stared at because it has happened most of 
her life. And shes not going to "waste neg- 
ative energy an if when she out her 
company checkbook to write a check, only 
to be asked for more identification than 
she believes a nondisabled person would 
be asked for. 

Being positive, she says, makes things 
"go better for ourselves and for others J 
really think its important that when 
we're dealing with others, especially 
nondisabled people, we come across as 
pleasant and willing to work with them 
and accept or turn away help graciously* 

One thing that keeps Rowse going is 
the interaction he has with clients, 
nmnv of whom, like himself, are 
small-business owners. "Their suc- 
cess is my success, 11 he says. 

Certainly, in a typical workday, Rowse en- 
counters frustrations— such as finding non- 
haniitcappecl drivers" airs in parking spaces 
for the handicapped. "Little things like that 
make it very difficult to achieve my goals," 
he says. It would be easy to give up, but 
that's not going to happen " 

If there's a last word from entrepreneurs 
with disabilities, it would be the advice 
from Rowse: "Don't let the small stuff get 
you down." W 



Looking Beyond A Disability 



If you own or manage a company hut 
have never done business with an entre- 
preneur who has a disability, what are 
you waiting for? 

Here is how entrepreneurs with disabil- 
ities — and some of the people who work 
with them — suggest you treat them: 

Don't prejudge. A truly successful per- 
son is measured by how he or she handles 
a downturn, suggests Janet Madori, owner 
of Personal Preference. Inc., an ait -sales 
company in Boiingbrook, III 

"A disabled person actually has already 
had a dow nturn, and if they've gotten to 
the level of being entrepreneurs and they 
have the guts to start their own business, 
then you probably have got a far more de- 
termined person than any person who 
doesn't suffer from a disability,' 1 she says. 

Remember that entrepreneurs with 
disabilities have money to spend with 
you, too. Elin Ohlsson. founder of Care 
Planners, a St. Paul. Minn., company that 
provides personal care to people with dis- 
abilities, recounts being ignored by sales- 



people in an office-supply store, as though 
she were invisible. 

w l have to buy pens. I have to buy 
paper I have to buy cartridges for my 
copier. And 111 go to someplace that treats 
me right, 1 * she says. 

TVeat disabled entrepreneurs like 
you treat other entrepreneurs. Mark 
Peterson, executive director of the Com- 
munity Loan Fund of Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania in Pittsburgh, says that vendors, 
bankers, and business owners should look 
beyond an entrepreneur's disability. 

look at the businesses and manage- 
ment's strengths and evaluate them using 
the same standards you would with any 
other transaction." he says. Adds Ohlsson: 
"Focus on abilities, not inabilities * 

Roger Rowse, owner of accounting firm 
Roger Rowse & Associates, Inc., in 
Rockville, Md., sums up: ^Know that [en- 
trepreneurs with disabilities] are just like 
anyone else. Give them a chance and 
theyll prove that they are competent and 
able to provide the services that you re- 
quire/ 
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Financing For 
Do-lt-Yourselfers 



By Roberta Reynes 
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At first glance, SCOR fi- 
nancing sounds like an en- 
trepreneur s dream: A do- 
it-yourself public offering 
that lets you raise up to Si mil- 
lion in equity capital annually. 
The registration form, called a U- 
7. was designed to be filled out by 
business owners rather than 
cadres of securities lawyers. 

You can advertise for investors 
yourself via newspaper ads, di- 
rect mail, or the Internet, Busi- 
ness owners who have done a 
SCOR— a Small Company Offer- 
ing Registration— say that the 
marketing effort involved can 
boost sales dramatically. 

What's more, the cash you 
raise is permanent capital, unlike 
debt, which must be paid back. 
And industry consultants say 
there are fewer restrictions 
the founder's ability to operate 
the business than there are with 
venture capital, which requires 
that you share decision making 
with the new owner, or with bor- 
rowed money, which may call for 
meeting requirements imposed 
by a lender. 

* The SCOR was devised by the 
North American Securities Aci- 
ni inistra tors Association 
fNASAA) and the American Bar 
Association to encourage small- 
business owners to take ad van - 
tage of the U.S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission s Rule 504. The rule permits 
the *ale nf securities worth up in -Si nullum 
in a 12-month period without subjecting a 
husiness to SEC reporting requirements. 
(For more on other types of 504 offerings, 
see "Easier Avenues To Equity Capital," 
January.) 

Despite the many advantages, little or 
nothing about a SCOR is simple. Although 
the 50-question U-7 form is the same in all 
states that permit SCOR financing, SCORs 
are administered solely through state secu- 
rities commissions, and laws vary from 
state to state. States adopted the program 

Thin story is jxtrt of a continuing aeries on 
wmjH for small companies to locate ihefi- 
nancunj fhetf need to run thrrr businesses. 




A Small Company Offer- 
ing Registration imt sim- 
ple, bid there are bene- 
fits — including a boost in 
mien that can result from 
the marketing effort^ 



Besides raising capital, S( '() ft fi naming can help a firm hnild ivla- 
tizmshap* with a*stomn>\ Rimddo Unduco* president of the 
Red Rose Collection mail-order firm in Buriing&me, Calif 



slowly, but now SCORs are permitted 
everywhere except Alabama, Delaware, 
Hawaii, and Nebraska, 

Nevertheless^ SCORs remain something 
of an orphan, having neither a highly fo- 
cused national guardian, such as the U.S. 
Small Business Administration, nor a big 
group, such as investment bankers, to pro- 
mote thf m. 

Off ToASlow Start 

To put it mildly, SC( )Rs have tx*en a dud so 
far. In 1990, when the program began, a 
mere six SCORs were filed nationwide, says 
Tom Stewart-Gordon, editor of Th s< 1 )R 
Repoit a Dallas-based newsletter The 
number has been rising steadily, however. 
In the first three quarters of 1997, 126 
SCORs were registered. 



The financing tool is 
cl f m bt I ess vast I y w n d 6 F- 
used, say those familiar 
with the program. Debo- 
rah R Bortner, direc- 
tor of securities for 
Washington state Uhe 
first state to use SCORs) 
and chairwoman of NASAAs 
corporate-finance section, says: 
"Mam people just arenl aware 
of these," Often, she adds, its 
simply kick when a small-busi- 
ness owner misses paths with 
someone familiar with the pn>- 
gram. 

'There are lots of companies 
that have been in business a few 
years and have an established 
customer base," she notes. "They 
could really benefit from this if 
i bey knew that the program was 
out there." 

Ib be a realistic candidate for 
SCOR financing, industry ex- 
perts say your business must 
have an affinity group — that is. 
people who identify with the 
business and are more inclined 
to invest in it than are those with 
no ties to the firm. An affinity 
group could be customers, dis- 
tributors, or people in your geo- 
graphic area, for example, 

Some affinity groups are 
tightly knit in their interests but 
geographical l> dispersed. Ca!- 
Pearson ( !orp„ a yacht builder in Bethcsda. 
Md . raised m through direct mail to 

sii)>scril>ers of yachting publications, says 
Tom 'iYexler, president of The Corporate Fi- 
nance Institute, Inc., a Bethesda-based 
SCOR consultant to the boat builder 

The Crucial marketing Strategy 

The business must be understandable to 
people with no experience investing in 
shares <ays Drew Field, principal of Drew 
Field Direct Public Offerings in San Fran- 
cisco, a widely respected consultant on mar- 
keting securities without intermediaries. 

It's crucial to have a well-thought-out. 
customized marketing strategy for reach- 
ing your affinity group and selling your 
shares. "Seminars work very well if you 
have something to show, like food from 
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yfcusir restaurant," says Stewart-Gordon, 
Other ideas include putting notices in 
stores or on product packages — anything 
from beer labels and clothing tags to bags 
of coffee beans. A gas-furnace maker found 
home shows useful for 
selling its securities. 

If your marketing 
strategy succeeds, the 
benefits may go beyond 
the capital you raise. 
TrexJer recalls that when 
yacht builder Cal-Pear- 
son contacted prospective 
investors, it found that 
they often were inter- 
ested in buying one of the 
company's yachts, too. 
^We sold lots of boats as a 
result of selling the 
stock. 7 ' he says. 

Ron Davis, president of 
19-employee Caffe Diva, a 
small chain of drive-through gourmet coffee 
stores in Eugene, Ore., launched a SCOR 
this past October. Four months into the of- 
fering, Davis' sales volume was up 74.4 per- 
cent 

It may rise further if the experience of 
Red Rose Collection Inc. is a model Red 
Rose, a mail-order house in Burlingame. 
Calif., completed California's first SCOR of- 
fering in the spring of 1996, raising 
$:3U()JX>0 from customers. The catalog corn- 
pain offers clolhmg. books, audio and video 
tapes, inspirational graphics, jewelry, and 
more. 

Rinaldo Brutoco, president of Red Rose, 
says the company tracked sales to the new 
shareholders in the year after completion of 
the SCOR and found that they increased by 
300 percent over the previous year. ''One of 



"Doing a SCOR to 
raise $200,000 is 
feasible if the 
owner is willing 
to gain the 
knowledge 
necessary to do it 1 ' 

—Securities-Marketing 
Consultant Drew Field 



the reasons you do this is to raise capital," 
Brutoco says. The other is to build rela- 
tionships with your customers." 

Brutoco also found that a SCOR can pre- 
pare a company for a bigger direct public of- 
fering, or DPO. (There are 
several forms of DPOs, all 
with different rules, ex- 
plains consultant Field. A 
SCOR is considered a DPO 
unless a broker is used to 
market the shares. How- 
ever, the marketing advan- 
tages and demands are the 
same for all DPOs,> 

This past August, Red 
Rose completed a yearlong, 
$2 million DPO. Because of 
the earlier SCOR experi- 
ence, "everything went 
better with the larger offer- 
ing, says Brutoco, He says 
the firm knew how much to 
staff up For extra phone volume, how to con- 
trol response time, and "what language to 
use in our marketing/ 

Figuring The Expenses 

Costs start with professional fees. Bill 
Beatty, senior securities examiner for 
Washington state* says most states require 
that financial statements l>e reviewed or 
audited by a certified public accountant. 
And youl I need an attorney to advise you on 
the U-7. Other, less quantifiable costs, he 
says, include the time spent and possibly 
the opportunities lost while attention is di- 
rected to document preparation and the en- 
trepreneurs selling efforts. 

Field estimates that one person at your 
company needs to spend at least half his or 
her work time on the SCOR during the 



Getting To Know The SCOR 



Here are some resources for helping en- 
trepreneurs get through the process of 
going public by way of a SCOR, or Small 
Company Offering Registration: 

■ North American Securities Adminis- 
trators Association, Inc.: 10 G Street, 
N.E„ Suite 710, Washington. D.C. 20002; 
(202) 737-0901). The l T -7 registration 
form and an accompanyi ng manual are 
available free on the associations World 
Wide Web site, trirnmamtuny, or for $20 
by mail. 

■ A 'Small Corporate Offering Regis* 
tration Kif developed by the Greater 
Austin iTexas) Chamber of Commerce is a 
large, three-ring binder containing items 
such <is a sample filled-out U-7 form; soft- 
ware containing the U-7 form; articles 



and speeches about SCORs; and informa- 
tion from the Pacific Stock Exchange's 
SCOR Market place. ;i trading vehicle es- 
pecially for SCOR stocks. Available to Na- 
tions Busittrss readers for the special 
price of $100 'regularly $125) from Small 
Business United of Texas, 1011 W. 11th 
St., Suite A, Austin, Texas 7870.'}; 1*00- 

■ The S( 'Oft flffMttt a newsletter avail- 
able for $280 a year. Write to the publica- 
tion at P.O. Box 781992. Dallas, Texas 
75:i7S;orcatn972K72U^189. 

■ Drew Field Direct Public Offerings, a 
Web site at Hmvtufftljncom. 

■ The Web site of the Washington state 
Department of Financial Institutions Se- 
curities Division : kmvu: uv.gtnv(1fvm*uriHeit 



most intense portion of the preparation, fil- 
ing, and marketing process. 

TrexJer estimates that business owners 
will have $120,000 in expenses, including 
the entrepreneurs time, on a financing of 
S300 t 000 to $400,000. 

Even very small deals can make sense fi- 
nancially. "I think that doing a SCOR to 
raise $200 1 <XK) is feasible," Field Bays, "if the 
owner or an employee is willing to gain the 
knowledge necessary to do it. The company 
should be able to complete the deal for 
$30,000 or less, not counting the entrepre- 
neurs time,* 

That's a cost of 15 percent of the amount 
being raised. If that sounds like a lot, con- 
sider Field's point that larger companies 
typically have expenses of 15 to 25 percent 
on underwritten public offerings. Moreover, 
the money raised is permanent capital, and 
the percentage that goes to expenses is loss 
than the cost, of boirowing for two years. 

NASAA is working to make information 
about SCORs more accessible and to sim- 
plify legal procedures. For example, under 
regional-review procedures in several areas 
of the country, a business owner's docu- 
ments for tiling in multiple states are sub- 
ject to only one review by securities officials. 

Steps Along The Way 

In general, to conduct a S( 'OR, you must: 

■ Call your state securities commission 
and request a U-7. It wiil come with addi- 
tional, shorter registration forms. 

■ Fill out the forms. Although the U-7 is 
designed to be Riled out by the business 
owner, youll probably need a lawyer and an 
accountant to help with some questions. 

■ File the ferns in one or more states. 
The filing fees range from $200 to $500 in 
most suites, but not all. The California fee, 
for example, is $2,500, 

■ Carry out your marketing strategy. 

The most important condition for suc- 
cess is to get gtx>tl advice on the front end," 
says Brutoco, Bortner suggests asking the 
state bar association for nam es of members 
who do securities work, particularly small 
offerings. 

Field adds: "Most people find copies of 
documents that other companies have 
used — they are publicly available from the 
state securities agency. Also, talk to peers in 
companies that have done SCORs and are 
willing to pass on some of their experience.* 

The SCOR process can be complex, and 
there is a steep learning curve al the 
t » ■■:.ni i n ml; i'.ut once you have gone 
through the process, you will know 
more n fruit your business and your indus- 
try, and you probably will end up a much 
sharper manager, NB 
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Virtual Classrooms, 
Real Education 



The latest, most flexible, 
and typically least-expen- 
sive form of "dista nce 
learning" is mthin your 
reach on the Internet 



fhj V 'irk if 



I n 1840, Sir Isaac Pitman, the English 
B inventor of shorthand, came up with an 

I ingenious idea for delivering bista 

I to a potentially limitless audience: cor- 
respondence courses by mail. Pitmans con- 
cept was so hoi thai within a few years he 
was corresponding with a 
legion of far-flu ng learners. 

Distance learning— in 
which insl meter and stu- 
dent remain geographically 
apart — has boomed since 
Pitman pioneered it. Now it 
is delivered via mail, cable 
television, satellite broad* 
casts, videotapes— and. 
most recently; t he Internet. 

Moreover, the rapid de- 
velopment of online learn- 
ing has caught the atten- 
tion of small -business 
owners. The Internet is 
proving to be a low-cost, 
flexible, and highly effective 
medium for employee train- 
ing in a range of subjects, 
especially computer skills. 

Cost alone can be an in- 
centive for going to cyber- 
space for training. Class- 
room-based seminars on 
using software can cost 
hundreds of dollars a day 
for course tuition; training 
materials: employee travel, 
meals, and lodging; and the 
time spent in transit. 

Desktop training elimi- 
nates many of those ex- 
penses, leaving onh iheeosf.s nl' the course* 
and instructional materials, 

Moreover, the relative ease of comparing 
CQ8ts among oidine-lcaming providers can 
Ix 1 appealing lor employers. In choosing the 
most rost-eftective training program, it 
matters little whether the education 
provider is based down the road or around 
t he world. A course can lie purchased and 
delivered overnight to any employee any- 
where in l he world who has a PC equipped 
with an Internet connection. 

Cost Comparisons 

When Barbara Epstein, site manager of 
(he historic Physick House in Philadel- 
phia, wanted instruction in computer i\\h 



pbcations to manage her tasks, she looked 
closely at costs. She shopped around for 
courses on computer applications such as 
Microsoft Corp/s Access, Word, and Excel. 
Although she lives close to several top cui- 
leges and universities, she says, she found 



at Physick House and to organize her ap- 
pro tments and the tours conducted there, 
ZDNet University offers courses in popu- 
lar applications and operating systems such 
as Microsoft's Windows 95. Excel, and Pow- 
erPoint as well as in programming lan- 
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ib at none could beat the price offered try 
ZDNet University tmvir.zdtt.vimtl 

It is a new online training service of Ziff- 
Davis, a media and marketing company 
(now a division of Tokyo- based Softbank 
Corp, i focusing on computers and the In- 
ternet. Among Ziff-Davis several computer 
publications is PC Magazine. 

Kor ;M.9Fi a month. Epstein has unlimited 
access to the self-paced tutorials, located on 
the World Wide Web. "It's definitely cheaper 
than video or |dassrcxjrn*hased] eomputer- 
software coulees," she say.-,, and the low cost 
relative to other options she considered was 
the main reason she signed up, 

Epstein is using the training to build an 
inventory-tracking system for the antiques 



guages and Web-site design. Each online 
course consists of about 30 interactive tuto- 
rials focusing on a specific function of the 
chosen software and requiring about 10 to 
;J!) minutes to complete Student* can work 
through all the tutorials in arty course or 
choose only those for the skills they seek to 
marine There is no need to buy expensive 
supplemental textbooks, All instructional 
materials are archived on the Web. 

Meeting A New Demand 

The growing need lor inexpensive, just -in- 
tone training in business subjects and com- 
puter technologies is being served by in- 
struction-materials linns such as Watte 
Group Press, in Corte Madera, Calif Waite 
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Group has tied its best-selling tutorial 
lxjoks to an interactive online educational 
center called the eZone, on the Web at 
twrniimite.comife2one. The result: Tor the 
price of the book— -$50 more or less— you 
get a whole school * says Charles Drucker, 
associate publisher of Waite Group Press, 

Each Waite Group tutorial book covers a 
specific Internet, computer, or program- 
ming technology such 
as programming lan- 
guages Java or hyper- 
text markup language 
(HTML) The books 
contain more than 90 
lessons coupled with 
application exercises 
and end-of -chapter 
tests. 

Each honk comes 
with a CD-ROM that 
links the student to the 
eZone site for quizzes 
and online conversa- 
tions with other stu- 
dents. 

Designed To Teach 

The Waite Groups ap- 
proach to online learn- 
ing proved to be just 
what Charles KL Reed 
needed, Reed t an infor- 
mation specialist, runs 
the Columbus, Ohio, of- 
fice of The Graphics De- 
partment, Inc., an 
eight-person firm based in Troy Mich. It 
does various types of design work, including 
Web pages. He needed to learn a program- 
ming language called Perl (Practical Ex- 
traction and Report Language). 

Rather than sign up for a classroom ver- 
sion of the instruction, Reed chose Waite 
Group's tutorial book. He used the books 
CD-ROM to log on to the eZone to work 
through online quizzes and to swap ideas 
about Perl with fellow students by way of 
online discussion groups. 

Reed was so pleased with the low cost and 
the ease of learning through eZone that he 
persuaded a co-worker to take the Perl 
course. Though the co-worker, a graphic 
artist, was reluctant to tackle a program- 
ming course, he told Reed afterward that "it 
was the easiest thing he'd ever learned." 

After his first course, Reed went on to 
take Waite Group online classes in the Gf+ 
programming language. Adobe Systems 
I nt s Photoshop design and production tool, 
and Visual Basic, a programming system 
from Microsoft. He now serves as an online 
tutor, helping new students in Photoshop 
and Visual Basic with their questions as 
they enter the eZone for their own courses 

Drucker says the eZone creates a little 
red schoolhouse in cyberspace," making an I 



analogy to the old, one-room schoolhouse, in 
which all the grades were together and stu- 
dents ended up teaching one another. 

"Peer teaching," says Waite Groups 
Drucker, "allows people of varying levels of 1 
expertise access to each other. People may 
be afraid to admit ibeir deficiencies to a 
teacher, but they will admit them to each 
other." Students can communicate with one 
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another via electronic mail or in live chat 
rooms. Reed sees the eZones online discus- 
sion groups as invaluable tools for allowing 
peers to address the real- world glitches thai 
computer technology sometimes presents. 

For a small-business owner or em* 
ployee who needs to get up to speed on a 
computer language or software applica- 
tion and has no co-worker to serve as a 
teacher, the eZone model can be an ideal 
learning environment. 

"Studying online is as close to a one-to- 
one tutorial as you can get,"* says Cathy 
McGuire, director of online learning at the 
University of California at Los Angeles Ex- 
tension. 

A Broad Curriculum 

Although computer-skills courses are 
among he must popular ones online, there 
are many other types of offerings. 

When Nancy Gordon, owner of Cus- 
tomized Travel Research in Boise* Idaho, 
registered for an online course in travel 
and tourism from the UCLA Extension, 
she wasn't sure what to expect. She says 
now that she got the best educational ex- 
perience of her life for about $500. 

Gordons online instructor, Joanie Mo- 
del lan, turned out to he more than just a 



teacher McClellan, director of the San Fer- 
nando Valley Convention and Visitors Bu- 
reau, helped Gordon develop her business 
concepts. "She even custom- tailored the 
final project for me to fit my unique busi- 
ness-research needs," says Cordon. "I've 
never had a professor do that for me" 

Then, after completing the course, Gor- 
don met McClellan at a travel-industry 
conference. There. Mc- 
Clellan introduced Gor- 
don to people who later 
became key networking 
resources and clients. 

Online classes can 
also give small-business 
owners access to col- 
leagues from outside 
the United States. 
William Nix, CEO of 
Wit Nix & Associates, 
an Internet consulting 
firm in Los Angeles, 
taught an online course 
last year for UCLA Ex- 
tension, titled "Doing 
Business in Kastern 
Europe." lb Nix's sur- 
prise and delight, all 45 
students who enrolled 
in his course logged on 
from other countries. 

Because the class was 
online. Nix was able to 
bring together students 
from different countries 
who could discuss the 
real-life issues of doing business in various 
cultures. Students read classic business 
texts, but they also received focused input 
from their fellow classmates on commer- 
cial practices worldwide. 

Once you have found the ri^iit online 
course at the right price, you typically can 
do the work whenever your schedule per- 
mits, 'Time was my critical factor in turn- 
ing to online learning,'' says Gordon, "In 
my travel consulting business. 1 have to 
work sometimes until 2 a.m. With an on- 
line course. I could read the e-mail from 
my instructor and do my homework after 2 
a,m, You can't replicate that kind of free- 
dom in a classroom setting." 

For self-paced, online tutorial programs 
such ;ls those operated by Ziff-Davis Uni- 
versity, students can manage their time by 
tieginning or ending a course at the exact 
point where they feel they need assistance. 
Unlike the routine in a classroom, where 
everyone begins with Lesson 1, many online 
tutorials let students begin wherever their 
skill level permits. 

Earning A Degree Online 

Because the Internet, was pioneered at 
universities to facilitate information shar- 
ing, ifs no surprise that an increasing 
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number of them are creating Web-based 
universities. 

An estimated 180 accredited graduate 
schools and more than 150 undergraduate 
colleges and universities now support dis- 
tance-learning degree programs, and an in 
creasing number of the programs are Web- 
based. (See the listing below.) 

Many online universities are catering to 



businesses rising demand for skill-develop- 
ment couj-ses deli veiled to the employee's 
desktop. For example. Champ] am College 
in Burlington, Vt, offers Web-based pro- 
grams built upon a core of business and 
computer classes and leading to profes- 
sional certificates as well as associate and 
bachelor's degrees. 
As with many online programs, the cur- 



riculum at Ohamptain is not simply text- 
book-hased. Each (inline class is designed 
to emphasize what John Lavallee. director 
of online programs, calls "experiential un- 
derstanding." 

Says LavaDee: *We use case studies, 
group exercises, and real-life work prob- 
lems. We test the students not by giving 
them multiple-choice exams but by say* 



Courses By Keystroke 



Here are the names of online directories 
that oiler help in locating accredited on* 
line degree programs, followed by some 
of the many colleges and universities 
throughout the country that offer online 
courses and degree programs in busi- 
ness and technology 

Online Directories 
California Virtual University 

trtnr, rhivaliwiujor 

Distance Education and Training Council 

trmvjU (corf/ 

Guide lo Online Colleges, Virtual Universities & 
Training Institutes 

trmrJtitft'thrr.tH 7.7 it'ehtt, (/ dlxitcxjihtil 

Online Business Anil Technology Colleges 
Brevard Community College— Virtual Campus 

Cocoa, Ra. 

tifrWUt WC&fU TL comlbrevard/ index, h t m I 
1-800-225-3276 

Programs leading to associate degrees in drafting 
and design technology, electromc-engineenng 
technology, environmental science, hazardous- 
materials technology, hospitality management, in- 
temational business management, logistics-sys- 
tems technology, marketing management, and 
solar-energy technology. 

Champlain College 

Burlington, VI 

mnr.riidiitplai/tj d^ ()[J)fy indi xJiftttl 
1-888-545-3459 

Certificates and associate degrees in subjects 
such as accounting, business, computer pro- 
gramming, hotel and restaurant management, 
and travel and tourism. In addition, bachelor s 
degrees in computer programming and busi- 
ness. 

City University Online 

Bellevue. Wash. 

1-800-225-3276 

Bachelor s degrees in subjects such as account- 
ing, business administration, computer systems, 
energy and environmental quality, management, 
and marketing. 



Empire State College of the State University 
of New York 

Saratoga Springs 

nvrw.eac.cdH 
(518)587-2100 

Individually designed and mentored bachelor's 
degrees in business and management and labor 
studies. 

New Jersey Institute of Technology 

1 Newart 
trnvv,ujit.ediiJDL 
1-800-624-9850 

Bachelor's degrees in computer science and 
: computer information systems 

New York Institute ol Technology 

Old Westbury 
totvm nyiL edujolc 
1-800-222-NYIT ' 1-800-222-6948) 
Bachelor's degrees in business administration, 
telecommunications management, and hospitality 
management 

Pennsylvania State University 

Slate College 

tvwuxcde,pMiJde/ 
t .800-252-3592 

Certificates in business management, small-busi- 
ness management, advanced business manage- 
ment business logistics, purchasing manage- 
ment, and human resources, Associate degree in 
business administration. 

Rogers University Online 

Claremore, Okla, 
nuinittw.edn* 
(918) 343-7548 

Associate degrees in computer science and busi- 
ness management, 

Thomas Edison State College 

Trenton, N,J. 
immatesc.edu 
(609) 292-6565 

Bachelor s degrees in applied science and tech- 
nology, including specializations in engineering, 
computer science, and electronics- Bachelor's de- 
grees in business administration, including a spe- 
I cialization in small-business managemententre- 
preneurship Master s degree in management. 



University of California at Los Angeles 
Extension— The Home Education Network 

irtrtrjhrti.cotrt 
1-800-784-8436 

Courses in business, computers, entrepreneur- 
ship, and international business. 

University of Maryland— Bachelor s Degree 
At A Distance 

College Park 

uvncuittHccdn/hduutl 
1-800-283-6832 

Bachelor s degrees in 13 academic areas. 

Virtual MBA Programs 
Baker College 

Flint, Mich. 

tiftncjjtikir.edu 
1-800-469-4062 

Colorado State University 

Fort Collins 

vdnnAcohit&voloxtntejuht 
1-800-491-4622 

Duke University 

Durham, ItC. 

tvtvn\ftt(iHtuhtke,cdu! 

(919)660-8011 

ISIM University 

Denver 

wiivcisi mu. edit 

1 -801 M4 1 -LSI M f 1 ^800-44 1 -4746 > 

New York Institute of Technology 

Old Westbury 

mrtntitfiLvduJolc 

l-800~345-NYIT I USOO-;i4:VH!J 1S< 

Regis University 

Denver 

trtctntHlHimjixcfitti 

1 sss-MHA-UKt IIS ( 1-888-622-7:11 1 1 

University of Phoenix Online 

Phoenix 

trwtcjwpltfjduionlhte 
1-800-742^742 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Worcester Mass 

rttf/nttrpLedit/ymditatchtttt 
(508) 831 -5957 
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ing. Here is a prob- 
lem this company is 
having; hnw is your 
group going to solve 

Cham plain's on* 
line program, begun 
in 1993, has ex- 
panded rapidly, en- 
rolling more than 
550 students from 
around the world. 
The most popular 
courses, Lavallee 
says, are in com- 
puter programming, 
network adminis- 
tration, business, 
arid accounting. 

"We have a lo! <>f 
people earning their 
first degree online 
with us," says 
Lavallee, "but we 
also en mil a lot of 

people who have bachelor's, masters I de- 
grees |, even Ph.D.s who are studying online 
with us for career-skills enhancement** 

Full -credit college courses typically cost 
$300 to $1,000. 

Most online classes don't require that 




An online course in tourism not o/tht nvs ^invntmmlUj tofhflifjht, *?r//* trawl reamrdwr 
Nancy Gordon of 'Bom, fcfaAq m otoMtp nm nettmrkhuj mouwBi 



recognized by ei- 
ther a regional ac- 
crediting agency 
or the Distance 
Education and 
TVaining Council. 
The council is a 
nonprofit, nation- 
ally recognized ac- 
crediting agency 
located in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

At the rate that 
online course offer- 
ings are expanding, 
it's clear that the 
Internet lias added 
a popular new twist 
to the correspon- 
dence courses of cild. 

Sir Isaac Pitman, 
no doubt, would Ik? 
pleaded W 



students have the latest high-powered 
computer, but Internet access is a must. 

Choose Carefully 

Before enrolling in any online college, 
make sure that your chosen program is 



Yicktf Phillip* 
(!ifrh)ftf/iof ti grtIn r.*/et). of Wnterbitry, 
\'t . is co-author of The Best Distance 
Learning Graduate Schools: Earning 
Your Degree Without Leaving Home, 
to in: ptfhliahrfi m Afft.-ot iVnuattw 
Review $22.m. 
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That's Ford Country. 
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MOST POWERFUL DIESEL 
ENGINE IN ITS CLASS: 

The 7 r 3L Power Stroke* diesel 
engine, the biggest and most 
powerful in its class 



BEST-IN-CLASS 
CHASSIS CAB GVWRS: 

Maximum GVWR is now 19.000 
pounds, thousands of pounds greater 
than any competitor {F-550 4x2 
chassis cah properly equipped.) 



NEW 6-SPEED MANUAL: 

Available with thediescl engine 
is a new 6 -speed manual with an 
additional gear for less gear- to- gear 
ratio drop-off and smooth shirting. 



<S> OFFICIAL TRUCK OF i NASCAR 




EXCEPTIONAL VISIBILITY : 

A segment exclusive lower window 
foci time near the outside rramew nmroi 
improves visibility on the road 




STANDARD FOUR WHHI:L 
DISC BRAKES: 

Four-wheel ami-lock brakes are 
standard over 10,000 pounds C A'W R 




LARGEST VARIETY OF 
PICKUPS & CHASSIS CABS: 

44 configurations 21 nt whu h 
arc- new and 17 of which are onlv 
offered by Ford* 



The Most Powerful, Most Complete 
Line of Trucks Ever Built Ford Tough. 

Visit our Website at www.fordvehicles.com/woi kirucks 

or call I HOO 258 I ORH 
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Is It Time To Make 
Your Best Move? 



Whether your firm needs a 
neiv image, more business, 
or better employee morale, 
relocating may be a step 
toward a solution. 



By Susa n Hodges 



is 



Ed McCormick understands stress. As 
president of Project Technologies In- 
ternational, LLC, he travels the 
world setting up insurance for the 
construction phase of power plants, sports 
arenas, and other major projects. But 
nothing in his past prepared him for the 
level of stress he endured when he moved 
his three-person shop from furnished 
space outside Atlanta to an empty space 
downtown. 

McCormick was assured that his parent 
company would handle all the relocation 
plans. But lots of details slipped through 
the cracks. Entries on McCormick's laun- 
dry list of woes include inadequate park- 
ing, new computers without CD-ROM 
drives or modems, a toll-free phone num- 
ber that the phone company changed after 
new-address notices were mailed out, and 
no budget for incidentals such as lamps, 
tables, and wall hangings. 

Meanwhile, the furniture that Mc- 
Cormick s parent company ordered 
"beautiful, but not suitable," 
he says, "Our desks don't 
have pullout writing [sur- 
faces], and our credenzas 
don't have knee holes. We've 
all got bruises from trying to 
adjust/ 

Furthermore, the archi- 
tects who designed Mc- 
Cormick s new space didn't 
place electrical outlets near 
desks, a problem that 
should have been foreseen. 
The result is a spaghetti of 
computer and electrical 
cords run riot. Add to this a 
new fax machine that does- 
n*t work and a water ma- 
chine that doesn't produce 
hot water 

"It's so depressing/ says McCormick. u l 
left a system that worked and moved into 
something that doesnV 

Welcome to Moving Your Small Busi- 
ness, 1998. 

A Chance To Regroup 

Whether its your office or your residence, 
moving is an event so shot through with 

Susan Hodges is a free-lance writer in 
Takoma Park Md, 



Most problems 
begin when 
small businesses 
fail to put one per* 

son in charge of the 



move. 




anxiety that it ranks with divorce as one of 
life's biggest challenges, according to some 
experts* 

But as growing numbers of business 
owner- are learning, moving doesn't have 
to be traumatic. It can be an opportunity to 
regroup and revitalize your company. In 
fact, a business owner can find that the op- 
portunities outnumber the obstacles if the 
move is planned to the last detail— from 
determining what the new location offers 
and lacks to sending out address-change 
notices, deciding where the Furniture goes, 
and making sure parking is possible on 
moving day, 

Dave Reidy took two years to plot his 
move before finding the right space last 
year. Since 1981, his Malvern, Pa., firm, 
Reidy Associates, had grown from a one- 
man shop to a 10-person, multimillion-dol- 
lar distributor of packing equipment and 
materials. 

Additional warehouse space was "no 
longer an option," says Reidy. "It was es- 
seakiaL" 

But the 20-mile move 
west from the Philadelphia 
suburb of Malvern to rural 
Coatesville provided more 
benefits than just extra 
space. Employees tell Reidy 
they're inspired by the 
l>eauty and relaxed selling 
of toatesvilles lush farm- 
land 

Operations are also more 
efficient, thanks to new cu- 
bicles that replaced out- 
moded partitions. Says 
Reidy: "We got a lot more 
than the additional 5. LUX) 
square feet |of warehouse 
space] *W were looking for" 
A well-planned move, says 
author Diane Touleyrou, should "result in 
a better working environment for your or- 
ganization, even if the move was made 
necessary by downsizing, * 

Tbuleyrou, who wrote 77te Small Com- 
pany Moving Guide: Etwi/tliitig You Need to 
Manayi A Sntmth Mwv i Direct Results, 
$47.95), says that means rethinking every- 
thing from your phone system to your filing 
cabinets to your coffee vendor. It also means 
reviewing your company's finances to deter- 
mine if you can afford to move in the first 



— Kitty CimorelH, 
Weichert Realtors 
Relocation Services 




place — or whether you can afford 
not to. 

Some businesses are 
forced to move because 
their lease can't be 
I renewed, or the 
neighborhood is 
changing, or the 
commercial space 
is deteriorating. 
But most busi- 
nesses move be- 
cause their own- 
ers simply want 
to relocate. 

Calculator Time 

Before moving your busi- 
ness, however, you should 
know the costs—human as 
well as financial. "Owners who 
want, to move should be able to afford losing 
personnel who choose not to relocate, even if 
its just across town," says Tbuleyrou. 

They should also be prepared for costs 
ranging from employee hours spent plan- 
ning and making the move to the price of 
new stationery, forms, and business cards. 
Don't forget that the price of space per 
square foot will probably be higher, too. 
But with careful planning, you might be 
able to keep your total rental cost in line by 
using less space. 

Nancy LeDoux. director of commercial 
moves for Smiths Moving and Storage, an 
Alexandria, Va,, agent for Mayflower Van 
Lines, says the size of executive suites and 
offices is declining in general. l, So even 
though the cost of your s(]o;ov li Hit age may 
be higher you could use less gpaco- OOpe* 
daily if you buy systems furniture," says 
LeDoux. 

Systems furniture is designed to accom- 
modate computer and telecommunications 
equipment. Although its usually heavier 
than conventional office furniture, it gen- 
erally takes up less room Ix-cause of its ef- 
ficient use of space. Moreover, LeDoux 
says, "the people who sell it will usually in- 
still 1 it for you/ 

Location, Location, Location 

After deciding whether to move, the next 
decision is where to move 1 . Moving special- 
ists agree that a careful search for a new 
location for your business could take 
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You Can Get There From Here-lf You Plan 



Overwhelmed with detaUs of moving? Con- 
sider these tips from Diane Tbuleyruu, au- 
thor of The Smelt Conipany Moping Guide: 

Three Months Before The Move 

■ Choose a move leader and a moving 
team. Draw an organization chart to 
identify your moving team and how its 
organized. 

■ Target a move date and hold your 
first moving-team meeting. At the first 
team meeting, plan the first company- 
moving meeting. Also, create a formal em- 
ployee-relocation policy that specifies 
what the company will and won't do for 
workers related to the move. 

■ 1 iold your first company-moving 
meeting. Announce the move and the rea- 
sons for it. Solicit employee feedback 
about the move. Request suj^estions, 

■ Place a purchasing hold on new sta- 
tionery and inventory, Begin tracking 
moving expenses. 

■ Order telephone books and phone 
lines for the new space. Ask if you can 
keep existing phone numbers. 

■ Stait saving boxes. Organize account* 
tag records. Hire an architect or decorator. 

Two Months Before The Move 

■ Pick the exact moving day and give 
written notice to your landlord. 



■ Contact the phone company to sched- 
ule connect and disconnect dates. Make 
sure all phone-book listings and ads reflect 
your new address and phone number. 

■ Locate other professionals in your 
new area and start, networking. 

■ Shop for a bank and property insur- 
ance. Ask alxmt coverage changes for 
company cars. 

■ Order new office signs, Begin planning 
outdoor and indoor plant landscaping. 

■ Hire a cleaning company and hold a 
moving sale. Rent a storage locker for 
items you need but won't use before the 
move. 

■ Keep employees informed and moti- 
vated. Schedule a going-away party. 

■ Write press releases and other pro- 
motions announcing your move. 

One Month Before The Move 

■ Reserve your moving company or 
rental truck. 

■ Establish a post office box and send 
out moving announcements. Order office 
stationery. 

■ Contact utility companies to schedule 
connect and disconnect dates. 

■ Preview yi hit new offices. Schedule 
vending-machine and coffee services. 

■ Discontinue or move all professional 
memberships. 



■ Schedule a physical inventory. 

One Week Before The Move 

■ Make copies of new office keys. Make 
maps to the new location. 

■ Hold your pre-move company meeting. 

■ Deliver forwarding orders and box- 
dosing notices to the post office and other 
mail services. 

■ Perform your physical inventory. 

■ Close safe-deposit boxes and clear out 
storage lockers, ("lean the refrigerator. 
Clean the old office. 

■ Mark items that stay at the old office. 
Make signs for the movers. 

■ Make last-minute confirmations of 
movers and parking * if parking is the com- 
pany* responsibility*. Back up computers. 

On Moving Day 

■ lie there to answer questions and 
watch the move. 

■ Pat yourself on the back and sched- 
ule your after-the-move celebration. 



Reprinted teith /wnnixxwn of the authon 
Diane Toalegmtu from The Small Com- 
pany Moving Guide: Everything You 
Need to Manage A Smooth Move, pab- 
lixfmi hi/ Duvet Remdtx* Saline* Mick; 
(,iW $UM ptm $i for ship- 

ping and handling. 
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weeks or months, whether 
you're looking in your imme- 
diate area or another part of 
the country 

That was a discovery that 
the Equipment Leasing As- 
sociation <ELA> made when 
it decided to move from one 
section of Arlington, Va.» to 
another It took nearly a 
year to choose a new location 
and plan the move for the 
21-person, nonprofit organi- 
zation. 

"We'd been in our former 
space for 16 years, and we 
were reinventing ELA," says 
Emil Maura, director of fi- 
nance and administration, 
who planned the move. The 
organization wanted to con- 
I vert from a multiple-office 
kBMBBM "*2^^ design to an open space 
JH^C where newly formed teams 
fin i i I cou ^ fiwtol effectively. 

^^^^^^^^^^^ Says Maura: "We realized 
MMMI^^^^r a move was the best solu- 
tion." 

Setting their sights on the 
lease expiration in December 
1997, ELA employees first 
drew up a list of features 
they wanted their next loca- 
tion to have. Their prefer- 
ences included a grade- A of- 
fice building near Wash- 
ington; ample space for meet- 
ing rooms; and easy access to 
the city's subway system, 
area airports, and hotels. 

lb expedite the search 
and handle lease negotia* 
tions. ELA used a commer- 
cial real estate broker. 

After a site was chosen, 
the organization hired an 
architect to design the new 
space and decided to pur- 
chase new office furniture. 
"We left all desks and credenzas in our old 
space," says Maura. What employees did- 
n't purchase for their personal use was 
sold to wholesalers. 

Arrangements with local and long-dis- 
tance phone carriers came next, as did hir- 
ing consultants to move phones and com- 
puters. "We decided to use the same people 
who were doing the cabling,* says Maura. 
"It saved time because they could pull all 
the wires through at once/ 

ELA made its move on Dec. 29, 1997, on 
schedule and within budget. 



nesso tail to put one person in charge of 
the move," says Kathy Cimorelli, director 
of transportation at Weichert Realtors Re - 
location Services in Morris Plains, N J. 

Depending on the size of your company, 
you'll also need one person per depart- 
i ment to act as a team captain. Then 
schedule a time for the move coordinator 
and all team captains to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the moving company to dis- 
cuss packing, labeling, furniture place- 
ment, and timing. 

Surveying The Geography 

Many movers will provide rough sketches 
of floor plans so employees can design their 
own space. Use the sketches, says 
Cimorelli. "Making sure your furniture fits 
your new space is not the responsibility of 
the mover" 

The more you expect of your moving 
company, the more your move will cost. 
Tim Raver, general manager of Sterling 
Movers, an agent in Laurel, Md., for 
North American Van Lines, says the best 
way business owners can save moving 
dollars is to pay close attention to their 
new site plan, 

'Find out where your elec- 
trical outlets will be and 
place your furniture accord- 
ingly,'' says Raver. If your 
current office has partitions, 
11 be sure you have the parts 
you'll need to adapt the par- 
titions to your new space." 

Raver even recommends 
that employees practice 
knocking down their work- 
stations and reassembling 
them to become as efficient 
as possible at one of the most 
time-consuming chores in a 
move. 



To save moving 
costs, study the new 
site plan, find out 
where your electrical 
outlets will be and 
place your furniture 
accordingly;' 

— Tim Raver. 
Sterling Movers 



Clearly, moving your business can produce 
trauma or triumph. 
"Most problems begin when small busi- 



Transferring The Goods 

On moving day, require your 
move coordinator to be on the 
scene from beginning to end. 
''Count the number of trucks, the number of 
movers, and the numlier of pieces of equip- 
ment being used," advises Weicherfs 
Hi morel li. It's also recommended thai you 
log in the time the movers arrive and the 
time they finish the job so you can compare 
your data with the hill when it arrives. 

And remember: A moving estimate is 
just that. "Things always change for the 
business doing the move, and that 
changes things for the movers." explains 
Cimorelli. 

lb help prevent surprises, Raver says, 
you should ask your moving company to 
assign the person who wrote your contract 
as the supervisor of your move. 

Then clean out your closets and start 
planning. ffi 
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Can The IRS Be Fixed? 1865 

It's time for a change, say many taxpayers 
and national leaders. And they're moving 
ahead to make it happen. 

Fighting Fraud 1864 
In Workers' Comp 

Armed with stronger laws, new resources, 
and a timjrher nUitmle, empliw»rs and 
their insurers are striking bark against 
I bia costly brand of cheating. 

Surplus Mania imw 

With the approach JVderat revenue 
surpluses, the nation is facing emnotnk' 
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Lawsuits Gone Wild 1862 

Your firm can be devastated if a trial 
lawyer and a disgruntled employee file a 
lawsuit Ttoke steps to protect yourself. 

Is Your Company 4861 
Keeping Pace? 

The good eo momic umew are expected to 
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new challenges for small businesses. 
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Planning For 
A Disaster 



Whether th e risk is fire, 
flood tornado — or even a 
flmmngfish tmik—waur 
business is vulnerable. 
These precautions can help 
your company siirvive. 



By Mivh<trl Harrier 
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When it comes to disaster 
planning says? Paducah, 
Ky., restaurateur John VV. 
Hams, many small-busi- 
ness people have adopted the atti- 
tude that he summarizes this way: 
"It never is going to happen to me." 

Harris knows better His 
Whaler's Catch Restaurant was 
destroyed by fire on New Years 
Day of 1996, and getting the busi- 
ness hack up and running took 
nearly a year. Relocated now, the 
restaurant has a sprinkler system, 
alarms, and other safeguards that 
make a repeal of thai disaster un- 
likely 

As Mother Nature has a way of 
pointing out, though, it s not possi- 
ble to insulate a business com- 
pletely from disaster. This year's 
weather has seemed especially 
fickle and threatening because of 
the widely publicized effects of El 
Nino, the warming in the Pacific 
Ocean that has been blamed for 
torrential rains and Hooding in California 
and unsettled weather in other regions 

Says Bernard Kulik. the U.S. Small 
Business Administrations associate ad- 
ministrator for disaster assistance: "Don't 
think it will happen to someone else. It's 
going to happen to you. And unless you're 
prepared for it, you're going to l>e in deep 
trouble." 

One exemplar for businesses that are 
planning lor emergencies is the Army 
National Guard. In roughly half the slates, 
the state commander of the Guard is also 
in charge of emergency preparedness. The 
Guard typically assumes tasks such as 
evacuat ing flood victims, cordoning off af- 
fected areas, and providing communica- 
tions. 

This year, says Maj. Gen. William A, 
Navas, director of the Guard, "we antici- 
pated the effects of El Nino. We knew we 
were going to be involved." Planning began 
in January, when representatives of the 
Guard, the National Weather Service, the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA), and state and local agencies met 
at a Guard facility in California to conduct 
what Navas calls "table-top exercises." 

Such planning is not new For example. 
Navas says, there have been meetings 




a devastating flood m i9&i> Harlan Hamernik 

el] i hh Neb t \ t ski f ntt men/ get t h ratty h am ft her 



has sine* ha Hi a supptttiire neftrork that 
eaicnfenc?f if ave arises. 



every other year to determine what will be 
required if. as predicted, an earthquake oc- 
curs along the New Madrid Fault in the 
Midwest. The timing and exact nature of 
emergencies may be unpredictable, but, 
Navas says, planning permits you to think 
alxmt "those tactics and procedures" that 
will let you react effectively 

Such preparation can make a big diner- 
ence. Navas says the response by the 
Guard and other agencies to this year's 
emergencies has been very effective. 

Through mid-March the SBA bad ap- 
proved $4.8 million in low-interest El 
Nino-related loans in California alone. Ai id 
FEMA had written checks to Californians 
totaling more than $10.7 million. Without 
disaster-mitigation planning conducted by 
the Guard and others, the damage total 
undoubtedly would have been higher. 
Preparedness, says FEMA Director James 
Leo Witt, "is an idea whose time has come. 
And this common-sense approach to nat- 
ural disasters is catching on in communi- 
ties across the country." 

The common-sense steps business own- 
ers can take vary considerably from indus- 
try ttj industry and business to business, 
but here are some generally applicable 
rules of thumb: 



Be prepared for disasters of many 
kinds. People "tend to think of disasters 
as something that happens in south 
Florida and Us Angeles," says Michael 
Griggs, pi-esident of Disaster Restoration, 
Inc.. in Westminster, Colo. But if a cold 
snap hits, your buildings heat goes out, 
the sprinkler system freezes, and the pipes 
break, "1 call that a disaster," Griggs says, 
"liecause everything in the company is 
soaking wet." 

A fire that destroys a business may be 
the most dramatic kind of disaster, but "in 
my experience," Griggs says, *you see more 
damage from water" than from fire. That 
damage is insidious, he says; "After the 
fire is put out. the damage has been done. 
With water, damage is progressive." If 
water is left alone, it can cause steadily 
more damage — such as warping. 

In a modern urban setting, with busi- 
nesses often sharing buddings, o com- 
pany can easily find itself the victim of 
someone else s disaster "I'm doing close to 
a million-dollar job right now," Griggs 
says, "where the light in a fish tank 
caught on fire at a doctor's office." 

The resulting blaze caused so much 
damage that other businesses sharing n 
commercial complex with that office bad to 
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uproot and set up shop elsewhere, through 
no fault of their own. 

Buy enough insurance — of the right 
kind. Whatever you determine you can't 
afford to lose, the SRA's Kulik says, ''has to 
be covered by insurance " 

Your insurance may not cover what you 
think it covers, however. "Moat people 
don't realize that normal hazard insurance 
doesn't cover floods," Kulik says. "Or 
earthquakes in California, or 
hurricanes in Florida." You 
will have to pay extra for rid- 
ers or separate policies to in- 
sure against such damage. 

Likewise, if you have £i re- 
placement value" insurance 
for your structures, make 
sure that it covers "required 
[building] code upgrades," he 
says. 'The insurance compa- 
nies are going to say that if 
you don't have the specific 
coverage for required code up- 
grades, you're not covered.* 

Business-interruption insur- 
ance, which covers a business s 
lost profits and necessary ex- 
penses while the firm cant op- 
erate, *is not cheap " Kulik 
notes. And as Griggs says, "If 
you can quickly move your op- 
eration to another facility" 
such coverage may not be very important. 

On the other hand, most businesses now 
depend on computers. So what happens, 
Kulik asks, 'If there's no physical damage, 
but all of a sudden the electricity s gone? In 
almost any retail business, you cant do 
business without electricity, because your 
cash register won't work." 

Restaurateur Harris says that his insur- 
ance agent persuaded him to buy business- 
interruption coverage for three months, 
hut nine months would have been a better 
option. u Pay a little bit more on your pre- 
mium to have enough" coverage, he says. 

Protect critical records. Tve had peo- 
ple tell me that they back up their com- 



Blue Chip Achievers 

Whaler's Catch Restaurant in Paducah, 
Ky., and Bluebird Nursery in Clarkson, 
Neb., were .state honorees in the Blue 
Chip Enterprise Initiative, which rec- 
ognizes small firms that have sur- 
mounted major challenges. Whalers 
Catch was honored this year and 
Bluebird in 1996. 
The annual competition is co-sponsored 



puter all the time," Kulik says, "but they 
keep the disks in the desk drawer. What 
makes you think the desk is going to be 
there if the computer gets blown away?" 

You should store critical records securely 
on the business's premises and also keep 
backup copies of those records in a secure 
location off the premises, 

"We've made sure that all the records 
we need to continue in business are in 
fireproof files," says Harlan Hamernik, 




Through planning, the Arm a National \ Guard settled on tk rigfi "too 
tics nnrt oval nns'nw dealing with FJ S 'hi o\s Jhtod.s and storm* 
mysMaj. Gm WUHamNava& 



president of Bluebird Nursery in 
Clarkson, Neb. T a wholesale grower of 
plants and ornamental grasses. Blue- 
bird became much more disaster-con- 
scious after a freak 1984 flood wiped out 
its nursery slock and almost put the 
company out of business. 

U A11 computer backups are off-site/ 1 
Hamernik says, "and not just accounts re- 
ceivable and accounts payable, but other 
computer resources that we need to oper- 
ate." In Bluebird's case, that includes the 
contents of the catalogs that it mails by the 
thousands to garden centers and landscap- 
es around the world. u lf we lost that," 
Hamernik says, "it would cost us a bunch 
to replace it " 



by Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., known as MassMutual— The Blue 
Chip Company; the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce; Nation's Business; and "First 
Business," the Chambers half- hour 
morning business-news television pro- 
gram sponsored by MassMutual. 

For more information about the Blue 
Chip program or to Ik* listed to receive a 
1999 application, send an e-mail to 
bluechip@nationsbusiness.org or call 
I-800-FOR-BCEI 0-800-367-2234). 



Have a supportive network in place. 

As the National Guard's Navas says, "You 
cannot play the Chicago Bulls with a 
pickup team." Think of a fire or flood as 
your opponent and cultivate close relation- 
ships with the members of your "team,* 1 in- 
cluding vendors and customers, before a 
disaster strikes* 

If an emergency arises, "call your credi- 
tor and your bank and tell them what has 
happened," advises Bluebird Nursery's 
Hamernik, "Don't for a 
minute let any rumors get 
started that this could kill 
the company. That can hap- 
pen very easily. Call all your 
customers and let til cm 
know you're going to be back 
i r j business shortly. Try to 
help them find product, 
Without a successful cus- 
tomer, you don't have much." 

A truly effective network 
embraces much more than 
vendors and customers, 
though. Says Hamernik: "We 
have sol up meetings every 
year with the local lire de- 
partment and emergency 
squad and the local civil-de- 
fense director to make sure 
they understand our facilities. 
We have equipment and peo- 
ple scattered around in many 
buildings, so they need to have some idea of" 
what to look for if a disaster should hit dur- 
ing working hours," They also know the 
types and locations of potentially hazardous 
materials such as fertilizers and pesticides. 

Your insurance agent should be part of 
your network, too. The periodic review of 
your coverage with the agent should focus 
on mure than the policy's scope and size. 

Restaurateur Harris suggests that you 
consider certain questions: "Is the agent 
any good? Is the company you're dealing 
with any good? How are they going to ser- 
vice you if you have a problem?" 

Harris says he "had to sue the agent, 
the adjuster, and the carrier to get my 
money" because his insurer was willing to 
pay only half as much as two reputable 
contractors said would be required to re- 
pair the fire damage to Whaler % Catch. 

Make lemonade out of lemons. "We 

were doing very; very well," Harris says, 
"My first thought was to rebuild where we 
were. We knew what we had at the old lo- 
cation." But he decided to gamble by mov- 
ing to a new location in downtown 
Faducalt "Its been a wonderful, wonderful 
relocation for Whaler's Catch, no doubt 
about that," he says. 

Bluebird Nursery has also thrived si ore 
relocating after the flood, Says Hamernik: 
"Don't just clean up— rebuild." M 
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Companies are ordering 
and managing fleet* on- 
line, and veh tele mam ifac- 
turers are rolling out their 
Otim lean ing services for 
customers. 



R>j Julie Carutfer 



■ t had to happen. With the growing per- 
I vasiveness of computers and the Inter- 
I net. it was only a matter of time before 

■ vehicle-leasing companies and their 
business-fleet customers would begin to tap 
the vast system of computer networks and 
make leasing easier and more efficient. 

Joyce Hutter, who manages the sales fleet 
for Hollister Inc., a medical-supplies manu- 
facturer in Liberty ville, 111., uses Fleet Web, 
an Internet ordering and inquiry system 
from Donlen Corp. of Northbrook, 111. 
Donlen was the first major leasing company 
to go online with such a system. 
Since September, Hutter has 
saved time by going through 
the Internet rather than faxing 
orders to lease replacement ve- 
hicles for her fleet of 120 mid* 
size cars. 

Hutter likes the ease of click- 
ing a mouse to find the answers 
to car-buying or leasing ques- 
tions via Fleet Web. When she 
finishes an order she says, she 
knows that Donlen staffers 
won't have to call back to clarify 
a point. "FleetWeb asks me all 
the questions upfront " she 
says, "and there are no prol> 
I ems with the technology*" 

Ed Bobit, CEO of Bobit Pub- 
lishing Co. in Redondo Beach, 
Calif, and publisher of. Anhh^n- 
tin f FM. a trade magazine, 
says the increasing use of tech- 
nology is the mast significant 
trend in the handling of fleets. 

Many fleet managers prefer 
to order through the Internet, 
.-ays Bft hit, adding that '"they 
welcome anything that unbur- 
dens them. I think the Inter- 
nets use will grow* with the ex- 
pansion of Web sites offering ordering 
services for fleets, 

David Lefever, executive director of the 
National Association of Fleet Administra- 
tors in Iselin, N.J„ notes that "all auto com- 
panies are establishing Web sites. Fleet 
managers are using the Internet for tasks 
like filing reports 1 on things such as vehicle 
coats and mileage ) and getting replacement 
cars* 

Jim Pandilidis, manager of office services 
for David J. Joseph Co,, a Cincinnati firm 



that buys scrap metal and sells it to steel 
mills, finds that by using FleetWeb he has 
reduced his average ordering time for a 
leased vehicle from 30 minutes to 15. His 
200-vehicle fleet includes sport-utility vehi- 
cles, pickup trucks, and cars. 

Pandilidis likes the fan that he can tap 
into a database called DataView t provided 
by Donlen s electronic-corn merce unit, and 
call up information about the vehicles at 
each of the company's 27 locations. 

Pandilidis also can get reports on fuel 
consumption and repair costs per vehicle. 



One major leasing company, PHH Vehicle 
Management Services in Hunt Valley. Md.. 
is testing PHH Interactive, an Internet or- 
dering system slated to be launched this 
fall After gaining access to the system, 
clients will use PHH Interactive to select 
new vehicles for their employees and sub- 
mit the order electronically to PHH. 

John Karolenko, PHHs business project 
manager, says: "Our Internet ordering sim- 
plifies the process, The system is set up to 
eliminate guessing and to guarantee that 
options and colors are compatible. Specili- 



Ordering 

turer, is 



replacement vehicles far the leased fleet, at Hollister Inc., a medical-supplies nwni$w 

as quick as a. mouse click for sales-fleet manager Joyce Hutter. 



roc 



make changes in driver data and account 
information right on the screen, check 
recards on specific vehicles or" drivers, and 
get a rundown on the entire fleet. 

More Web Sites To Come 

1 Other major national leasing companies are 
planning to provide Internet ordering capa- 
bility for their customers. Security is pro- 
vided through user identifications and pass- 
words that gain access to ordering systems 

1 and databases. 



cations can he customized to the client's 
needs, and we include evetyl King you need 
to know to order a vehicle." 

Elaine Milliken, fleet and travel coordina- 
tor for Instrumentation Laboratory Co. of 
Lexington, Mass,, a manufacturer and na- 
I tionwide distributor of critical-care equip- 
ment used in hospitals, places oitlers via 
personal computer with FleetLine, a soft- 
ware product from PHH. Milliken, who 
manages 150 cars and mini vans used by 
the company's sales and maintenance per- 
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sonnel, says that before she started using 1 
Fleetline, "I had to type each order, proof- i 
read, and mail it. Now I probably save 30 to 
40 minutes on each order. 

**Ib order a replacement vehicle, I [log on] 
and choose the template T want to use and 
add the name of the person I want it deliv- 
ered to," she says. "It eliminates errors be- 
cause everything is in the computer " 

Milliken also uses PrOfs Vehicle Mainte- 
nance Plus fVMA+), a card-based system 



equipment. Since Business Preferred was 
established nearly two years ago. Graves 1 fi- 
nancial manager, Glenn Pav, has used the 
plan for leasing 19 vehicles, including 10 F- 
150 pickups and three Econoline vans. 

Under the plan, Brandon Ford, a dealer- 
ship in nearby Tampa, provides many of the 
sei vices that Pav otherwise might have ob- 
tained from an independent leasing com- 
pany Drivers of Graves* vehicles, which are 
used nationwide by employees who demon- 




Ford pickups and vans used by Gtv 
the manufacturef; and GmwH'fii 



for managing vehicle repairs and mainte- 
nance. When one of her fleet vehicles needs 
such work, the driver calls PHrTs techni- 
cians, who are on call at an 800 number 
around the clock to diagnose problems and 
authorize service. Milliken seldom has to 
get involved, 

Milliken can download VMA+ data to her 
computer. The electronic reports help her 
manage and monitor fleet costs by provid- 
ing a summary and data on each vehicle. 

Manufacturers 1 Programs 

Another emerging trend is the movement 
by car and truck manufacturers and their 
dealers to provide consulting, leasing, and 
other services for fleets. Major players in 
this field so far are Ford Motor Co. and the 
Chevrolet and Pontiac-GMC divisions of 
General Motors Corp. 

One of the first small businesses to lease 
cars through Ford's Business Preferred 
plan was Graves Spray Supply, Inc., a firm 
in Clearwater, Fla.< that manufactures 
spray guns and other fiberglass-application 



strate and repair the company's products, 
can go to any Fond dealer in the country for 
preventive maintenance and repairs. 

All these services are provided at a com- 
mercial rate that is tower than what an in- 
dividual would pay. Pav receives a monthly 
bill consolidating all charges nationwide. 

Says Glenn Hartley, manager of Brandon 
Ford's commercial accounts: u About 80 per- 
cent of our customers are small businesses. 
We help them specify the right components 
for a vehicle, then we build it, handle the fi- 
nancing, do the paperwork, and deliver it 
with the vehicle." 

For some of the vehicles in Graves* fleet, 
Pav ilso uses Ford's Extended Service Plan, 
a service contract The plan, with coverage 
of up to three years and 100,000 miles, pro- 
tects against having to pay for major repairs 
not covered under warranty. 

Business Preferred was launched, accord- 
ing to Thomas (TLeary, Ford's local-ac- 
counts manager for North America, because 
"there has been new growth among small 
and medium-sized business markets with 



fleets of under 50. We are trying to be that 
small businesses fleet consultant, and our 
strategy is at the dealership level." 

Replacing fHd Vehicles 

The Chevrolet and Pontiac-GMC divisions 
of General Motors are reaching out to com- 
mercial fleets with programs backed by the 
corporation's financing arm, General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corp. 
Both divisions offer light and medium- 
duty trucks and vans 
t h n > u gh ( ] oni m e rci al 
SmartLeases. These are 
closed-end leases of two 
to three years; when 
Chevrolet or GMC sells 
the vehicle after the 
lease ends, the company 
absorbs any loss o!" resid- 
ual value in the vehicle. 

Gb&vltilet dealers pro- 
vide passenger cars 
through the program, :is 
do UMC dealers who 
also sell Pontiac cars 
and minivans. Chevro- 
let's program, Commer- 
cial Specialty Vehicles, is 
available at 344 of the 
division's 4,412 dealers 
in the United States. 
GMC's Commercial 
Dealer's Program in- 
volves 350 of the divi- 
sion's 2,400 dealers na- 
tionwide. 

Both Chevrolet and 
GMC offer commercial 
fleets an Extended Ser- 
vice Plan, a service con- 
tract for up to 100,000 
miles covering repairs not covered by war- 
ranty They alsoofflferinaintenance services. 

Drivers of vehicles under' the Chevrolet 
and GMC commercial-leasing programs 
can be supplied with one card for charging 
service and repair work and another for fuel 
purchases. With each, the fleet manager re- 
ceives a single bill at the end of the month. 

Full-Service Leasing 

In Memphis, Tenn,, nexAJR, LLC, which 
distributes oxygen and industrial- and med- 
ical-use gases in a six-state area, saved 
money In closing its repair shop and switch* 
ing to full-service leasing. The firm is 
among a growing number of companies that 
are leasing medium- and heavy-duty trucks 
through a manufacturer. 

Mike Moses, nexAIR's fleet manager, 
has full-service leases on 41 Mack 
medium-duty Mid-Liners and 25 heavy- 
duty Macks through Mack Leasing Sys- 
tem in Woodridge, 111. The vehicles are 
used for transporting cylinders. 

Moses likes leasing because "all your 
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880 
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postal and shipping scales will make your mailroom more efficient and 
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All Tune and Lube, it's what's hot in franchising, 
Join the recognized leader in the 170 billion-dollar 
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under one roof . 871 



American Lite. Add a valuable life-insurance program to your employee's bene- 
fit package at no cost to your company! It can be handled with payroll deductions. 
And it's an ideal supplement to an existing Group Life coverage. Its portable, too. 
Call for details 806 
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ple-to^use device. Named Best of Show at Networld+ Interop, the M3 elimi- 
nates the necessity of separate Internet user accounts. Try it for 30 days with 
a money-back guarantee 832 

Trip Fon is always open for business. We provide information for vacation 
and business travel And we guarantee the lowest air fares! Call for details. 
ATTN: Travel Agents, join our network. 828 

IBM. Looking tor more than just a PC to solve your business problems? IBM 
can help by offering you integrated hardware and software, service contracts, 
and financing at attractive terms. Call today for more information 833 

MarketFAX. Use this exciting interactive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business Call today to find out more information about 
the benefits of this system. 865 

Steamatic is a diversified cleaning and restoration business with multiple 
income opportunities. A single franchise fee provides residential and com- 
mercial air duct cleaning, insurance restoration specializing in fire and water 
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TargetSmart! is the first book to describe how database marketing can be 
used by small businesses. Using visual aids and a two-year case study, the 
book shows how to strengthen customer relationships and increase sales 81 6 

Ricoh s Digital Multi-Functional Equipment delivers powerful fax, 
copier and optional printing, scanning and PC faxing capabilities in one com- 
pact unit. To find out more about maximizing your productivity, call today for 
a free brochure. 827 

Mail Boxes, Etc. The worlds largest franchisor of neighborhood postal busi- 
ness and communications service centers targeting small business owners and 
consumers Call for more information on franchising opportunities 848 

Emkay Fleel Services. One of the top 10 fleet management companies in 
the country Fifteen management programs to choose from, including open- 
ended operating lease, insurance, safety, maintenance control and full man* 
agement. Call today tor details and an office near you. 809 

Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. An award program that has honored 
more than 1,600 businesses since 1990 Find out how your business can 
qualify for this program Call for information 811 

Reprints of Nations Business cover stories on estate planning, how to 
use the Internet, finding capital, and more. These four-color reports are handy 
references or great for mailing to clients and prospects. Call for tree listings 
and order information 829 
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The 12.5 " model misses world record for a driver by 
one yard, Its patented design reduces hooks and 
slices and conforms to USGA Rules 830 
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costs me fixed" he says. "If 
a truck we owned went 
bad, the repair cost would 
be on that month's budget. 
With leasing, its their 
truck and they pay for re- 
pairs and handle licens- 
ing." 

Moses says that if he 
compared the costs of own- 
ing a truck and leasing it 
over six years, "at the end 
of that period there's prob- 
ably not a big difference in 
the money. But there are 
no unpleasant surprises for 
me. An owner has to take 
care of fuel taxes and buy- 
ing licenses. I can utilize 
the leasing company for 
those services. And I don't 
have to maintain a truck- 
repair shop anymore. 
Mack takes care of our ve- 
hicles in a garage two 
blocks a way.** 

Two Dallas business 
owners— Pettis Norman 
and Lee Roy Jordan — use 
trucks supplied through PACCAR Leasing 
Corp., a division of PACCAR Inc., the man- 
ufacturer of Kenworth and Peterbilt 
medium- and heavy-duty I rucks, PACCAR 
Leasing in Bellevue, Wash., has 1G\000 ve- 
hicles in service, 

The two business owners have more in 
common than the fact that they both use 
PAClease. Both also were pro football play- 
ers during the 1960s and 70s. 

Norman, a tight end for the Dallas 
Cowboys for nine years and the San 
Diego Chargers for three years, is presi- 
dent and CEO of Pettis Norman Indus- 
tries, a fuel distributorship he founded in 
the mid-1960s. Jordan, a five-time Pro 
Bowl linebacker during 14 years with the 
Cowboys, is president of Lee Roy Jordan 
Redwood Lumber Co., Inc., a 20-year-old 
wholesale distributor of California red- 
wood. 

Norman's four leased Peterbilt 385 
heavy-duty trucks run almost around the 
dock delivering fuel to north-central Texas 
and parts of Louisiana, Norman emblazons 
the trucks with a variation of the Cowboys 1 
silver-and-blue star and, with PAClease s 
help, keeps them as spotless as a pre- kick- 
off football jersey. 

"It's important that our customers and 
our drivers know that we take pride in what 
we do," says Norman. Dri ver morale is high, 
he believes, when trucks are maintained 
welL 

Leasing is the way to go, Norman says. 
"We dont have to worry about labor costs 
for repairs and maintenance and getting 
people to repair the trucks. We take trucks 




A benefit in leasing is thai "all your costs are fixed," says Mike M<m% 
fleet manager at nexAIIi which distributes oxygen cylinders. 



to a nearby PAClease repair facility in the 
evening. They fuel them up and get them 
ready to go out with another driver * 

Operating from a lumber yard in Dallas, 
the three Peterbilt 378 trucks used by Jor- 
dan's company are under full -service leases 
and deliver within an eight-state area. 

Jordan is not certain that leasing, which 
he started doing a year ago, will save money 
in the long run. But he likes not having to 
show the vehicles' value on his balance 
sheet, which has a positive effect on the 
company's property taxes, borrowing limits, 
and paperwork burden. 

Improving Logistics 

For companies that lease medium- and 
heavy-duty trucks used in delivering prod- 
ucts, computer technology can provide time- 
and money -saving connections in the sup 
ply chain. 

Ryder Transportation Services of Miami 
is focusing on what it calls integrated logis- 
tics. The company supplies equipment, dri- 
vers, supply-chain management, ware- 
house and inventory supervision, and 
distribution-system design. In recent years, 
sales volume for Ryder's Integrated Logis- 
tics Division has increased 20 to 30 percent 
annually. 

"Efficient transportation and distribu- 
tion are what allow the little guy to com- 
pete with the big guy," says Ryder 
spokesman Dave Dawson. 

A full-service lease from Ryder helps 
Seacoast Transport, Inc., of Narragansett, 
RJ., deliver 20 million pounds of fish a 
year. The fishing vessels of Seacoast's par- 



ent company. The Town 
Dock, provide the seafood. 
After the boats arrive at 
the dock, Seacoast loads 
the catch in its Kenworth 
refrigerated tractor-trail- 
ers by 8 p.m. The trucks 
then head for major East 
Coast cities. 

"We distribute upward of 
100,000 pounds of fish 
within 12 to 24 hours after 
it reaches the dock," says 
Michael Haas, Seacoast's 
sales manager. **Our goal is 
to deliver to places like the 
Fulton Fish Market in 
New York City by midnight 
to 3 am for distribution 
that day. 

' Ryder guarantees the 
rwid worthiness of these ve- 
hicles seven days a week, 
24 hours a day" says Haas. 
"If there's ;) mishap, we 
call an 800 number and 
[ Ryder s 1 com pu te ri z e d 
network sends help right 
away because we deal with 
a perishable product that has to get there 
on time." 

Another company using leased vehicles 
to deliver food products is O'Laughlin 
Flour, Inc., of Commerce, Calif The firm 
delivers 100-pound hags of flour along with 
sugar, salt, and packaging products to 
wholesale and retail bakeries, hotels, and 
restaurants in Southern California and 
Las Vegas. 

O'Laughlin uses nine midsize and trac- 
tor-trailer trucks supplied by AMTRAlease 
of Haddonfieid, N.J«, a 94-member network 
of independent truck -leasing companies 
and a few dealers. "We have had a long, 
wonderful relationship whh AMTRAlease 
since my father started in 1984/' says co- 
owner J, J. OLaughlin. The firm is serviced 
by TCI Leasing/Rentals, Inc., an AM- 
TRAlease member in Commerce?. 

Like its competition, AMTRAlease has an 
BOO number Each of its independent leas- 
ing companies operates a repair facility and 
can get its own or other network members* 
trucks back on the mad quickly or supply a 
replacement 

Phone Numbers And Web Sites 

For information on Ford's Business Pre- 
ferred plan, call 1-800-34-FLEET 1 1-800- 
343-5338 J or visit wmafleetfordcom on the 
World Wide Web. 

For information on Chevrolet's Com- 
mercial Specialty Vehicles program, call 1- 
800-759-5550 or check out iwmadbeen>h i 
xam> For information on GMC commercial 
vehicles, call 1-800-462-8782 or visit 
ir!rtf'j}ttn\ewu/ntji>(H\ ft 



The most 
educated 
investment 
you can make 




with all your 
heart. 



UJA^FEDEB^TION 

of New York 



Should your investing and 
charitable giving work together? 

Yes, if you want a plan that can provide increased 
income for you and fund the causes closest to your heart. 

A UJA-Federation Life Income Plan will provide income for you 
and support for 130 agencies in human services, education or 
health care. Under one of out plans, you will receive a lifetime 
annuity that pays anywhere from 7.3% to 12% of your gift, 
depending on your age. There are tax benefits as well 

YeS, if you own highly appreciated, low-yielding assets 
such as growth stocks, personal property or real estate. 

A Charitable Remainder Trust can convert those assets 
into a steady stream of income without requiring you 
to sell them and pay capital gains tax. 

Yes, if you want to pass IRAs to your heirs. 

Taxes can be as high as 85% of the value of an inherited 
IRA. But by using a portion of your retirement plan assets 
to establish a Charitable Remainder Trust, you may be able 
to preserve much of the value of the plan for your family. 

And Yes, if you want to make more of a contribution to 
your community than you thought possible. 

These plans can give you the economic security you need to 
become a major donor to your community — through UJA- 
Federation, one of the world's most prestigious charitable orga- 
nizations. Whether educating a child in Lithuania, resettling 
immigrants in Israel, counseling people with AIDS in Queens, 
or caring for the needy in your community, UJA-Federation 
creates countless, unheralded acts of kindness every day. 

For a free copy of "Helping Others as You Help Yourself" 
which explains how an educated investment can help you and 
the causes closest to your heart, return the coupon or call 
800-99-PLANNED. That's 800-997-5266. 




For your live IxioJtlel or lui more information 
call 8 00-9 97-52 G 6 today, or return 
this coupon by mail or fax to: 

Dt pi. of I'iann&Gfviagtt EjuluwuKSfcs, 
UJ A Federation of New York. 
130 East jyth Street. Suite 728 
New York NY 10022 Fax; 212 836- 1172 
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Nunc of spouse or partner 



Addrt-ss 



(Apt ft) 



City 



State 



Zip 



□ Please send me 
nir.tR 1 information. 
I 'd like to see 2 
Life Income plan 
customized for the 
following age range: 

□ under 35 □ 35-49 

□ 50-64 □ 65-74 

□ 75-84 085+ 

□ Please call me. 
Phone Qiiome Qwork 
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We have 
redefined the way 
corporate America 
approaches 

litigation. 



The public lejjal system can he agonizingly slow in resolving disputes. Overcrowded court 
dockets. Miles of red tape. Cases often taking years to resolve, while you incur skyrocketing legal 
expenses. The system, however, doesn't have to be the solution. NAM (National Arbitration 
and Mediation) is your private forum for resolving legal disputes, with more than 900 top-tier 
judges nationwide. NAM can save you significant time and money. So, if you are seeking 
a timely, cost effective method to settle your civil disputes, call us today at 1-800*358-2550. 

NAM 

NATIONAL AH ■ 1 THAT I □ N AMb MEDIATION 

Your solution to resolution 

Lislsd on NASDAQ- NAMC 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON TECHNOLOGY 



Luxury Hardware 
At Budget Prices 



Htf Tim MvColltnn <ut<l Albert (i Hatzlnger 
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d varices in digital technology have 
allowed vendors to pack added 
power and enhanced features 
into office equipment such as 
computers, copiers, printers, 
and telephones while still 
lowering prices. a 
The result: Hard ™ 
ware that only recently 
was too expensive for many 
small companies now fits com 
fortably in their budgets. 

Computers have led this trend, A 
speedy and we 11 -equipped PC now can be 
purchased for less than S2,(MK). with some very- 
capable models available for under 51,000, More- 
over, once-costly items such as digital copiers and 
color laser printers have dome down in price. 





Strides in diaital technology 
have (dhwedrmnufac^ 
to pack small-office products 
such as computers, copiers, 
and telephones with power 
while still lowering prices. 



This price trend is occurring as 
advanced features developed for 
high-end products have begun to 
trickle down into lower-priced 
models. Also, the explo- 
sive growth of I he 
small-business market 
has motivated vendors 
to push advanced tech- 
nologies out to small com- 
panies faster and cheaper. 
Following is a three-section 
^ guide to the latest office equipment for 
small companies. Computing covers desk- 
top computers and monitors. Imaging reports 
on copiers, digital cameras, multifunction 
devices, printers, and scanners. Communications 
details fax machines and phones. 



► 





Computing 

Never before have personal computers been 
so powerful yet so affordable for small companies. 



Last summer, Intel Corp. introduced an in- 
novative new processor, which the Santa 
Clara, Calif., firm named the Pentium IL 
It performs most computing tasks 
markedly faster than the Pentium MMX 
chips previously considered state-of-the- 
art in personal computers that run under 
the Windows 95 operating system from 
Microsoft Corp. of Redmond. Wash. (MMX 
stands for multimedia extensions, which 
enhance processing of graphics-laden 
files.) 

Nowadays. PCs featuring Pentium lis — 
depending on the PC's speed and fea- 



tures—cost $1,200 to frlflOO without a 
monitor, or about the same as busincjsg-ori- 
ented Pentium MMX systems cost a year 
ago. Systems incorporating thr ulder hut 
still highly regarded Pentium MMX 
processors or the competing K6 chips from 
Advanced Micro Devices Inc. of Sunny- 
vale, Calif, cost less than $1,000 without a 
monitor 

In short, small-business owners have 
never been able to purchase so much com- 
puting power at such low prices. 

But purchase price is only part of the 
cost consideration in buying a computer. 



Gartner Group, a technology consult ing 
firm in Stamford, Conn., estimates that 
purchasing, equipping, and maintaining a 
business PC attached lo a network costs 
an average of $9,869 a year. 

Pushed by corporate technology buyers, 
vendors are trying to lower thi> total cost 
of ownership by equipping new PCs with 
so-called manageability feature*, such as 
software tools that make the computers 
easier for technicians to trouble-shoot and 
maintain. Of course, these features benefit 
small-business buyers, too. 

Also noteworthy is the fact that a grow- 
ing number of computer vendors have de- 
signed a line of PCs with small-business 
customers in mind. Those machines gener- 
ally include a 233-megahertz (MHz) or 
faster Pentium II processor. 32 megabytes 
(MB) of memory to allow concurrent oper- 
ation of several programs, and at least 2 gi- 
gabytes (OB) of hard-disk space for abun- 
dant file Morale. 

Fast CD-ROM drives are standard in 




•Connect time charges may apply. 

1 1998 Microsoft Corporation KH nghts reserved, Microsoft «nd Where do you warn to go today? are either registered trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft 
Corporation m the United State* and/or other countries. 




How to make 

I the company you are 

like the company 
you're going to be 



From: New Microsoft Publisher 98 
Sent: Wednesday. 5:12 p.m. 
To: Small businesses 
Subject: First impressions. 



If you don't have the skills or deep pockets to produce professional-looking marketing materials, 
Microsoft* 1 Publisher 98 does. You start with more than 1.600 professionally designed publication 
templates, such as newsletters, brochures, business cards—even Web sites. Then built-in Wizards 
walk you through the process of creating the unique look that's right for your business. Use the 
Wizards to change your Color Scheme or design at any time; Publisher will apply the changes 
across the board, Publisher even lets you turn one type of publication into another-like changing 
that great newsletter into a great Web site, or that great Web site into a brochure. And with 
all this professional help, your marketing materials are bound to leave a lasting impression. 
Publisher 98 is available as part of Microsoft Office 97 Small Business Edition, or you can get 
it separately. For a 30-day free* trial, visit www.microsoft.com/ pu bl is her/now/ . 



Microsoft Where do you want to go today?' www, microsoft.com/pubUsher/now/ 
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most models, and some come with spa- 
cious 17-inch monitors and built-in 
modems of 56 kilobytes per second I KbpsJ 
for effective communication. 

The following section describes some of 
these PCs. Unless indicated otherwise, all 
prices for PCs are without a monitor. 



Computers 



AST Bravo EL Series 

The new Bravo EL desktop computers fea- 
ture 233Mhz and 266Mhz Pentium II 
processors. But the small-business line's 
distinguishing feature is its Universal 
Manageability Solution software suite, 
which makes it easier to find and fix prob- 
lems. 

Standard Bravo EL systems come with 
32MB of memory, 3.2GB hard drives, and 
accelerators that speed up the display of 
three-dimensional (3-D) graphics. CD- 
ROM drives are optional on most models. 

Retail prices start at $1,300. 

Compaq Deskpro 2000 SBE Series 

Compaq s first small-business line, the 
Deskpro 2000 SBE series, combines robust 
computing power with excellent productiv- 
ity software. 

Systems range from a 166MHz Pentium 
MMX processor in the entry-level system 1 
to a 300MHz Pentium IT chip in the high- 
end model. 

All come with fast CD-ROM drives and 1 
2.4GB or 43GB hard drives. The Pentium 
Q models feature 3-D graphics accelera- 
tors. 

These Deskpros include "intelligent 
manageability" software that allows them 
to be worked on over a computer network 
and alerts network managers about many 
potential problems before they happen. 

Prices at retail stores or direct from 
Compaq start at $1,399 with a 15-inch 
monitor. 

Dell OptiPlex GXa Series 

Small firms will get great performance 
from these powerful Pentium II- 
based systems. OptiPlex GXa models 
are available with a 266MHz, 300MHz, or 
new 333MHz Pentium II processor plus an 
array of en- 
hancements 
for handling 
3-D graph- 
ics, hill -mo- 
tion video, 
and sound. 
These PCs 
are avail 

ah]*' 

with 

15-, 17- P or 20-inch 

monitors and 12- or Dell OptiPlex GXa 



24-speed CD-ROM drives. 

OptiPlex GXa systems have Ethernet 
cards for connecting them to computer net- 
works. Manageability tools include soft- 
ware that allows network managers to 
boot up the PC remotely to fix software 
problems, perform routine maintenance, 
or install programs. 

Prices direct from Dell start at $1,840, 
including the 15- inch monitor. 

Gateway 2000 Destination DMC 

Gateway's Destination systems are 
designed for making presentations, video- 
conferencing, exploring 
the Internet, or per- 
forming other com- 
puting tasks in 
a group setting. 

The most 
prominent fea- 
tures of the D6- 
333XL T the 
high -end 
ma del most 
suitable for 
business, are an 
enormous and ex- 
cellent 36-inch 

monitor/television receiver and a superb 
Harm an -Kar don audio system, 

At the heart of the system is a Gateway 
PC powered by a 333MHz Pentium II 
processor and including 64MB of memory, 
an 8.4GB hard drive, a 56Kbps data/fax 
modem, and every multimedia perfor- 
mance enhancement imaginable. Also in- 
cluded are a wireless keyboard and mouse. 

The price direct from Gateway is $4,999. 

Hewlett-Packard Brio Series 

The small -business PCs in HP's Brio line 
have features designed to make them easy 
to use and maintain. 

For example, Brios include a software 
tool that helps with the linking of as many 
as 20 computers equipped with optional 
network cards, enabling users to share 





Gateway 2000 
Destination DMC 



files and peripheral devices such as print- 
ers, CD-ROM drives, and modems. Brios 
also come with an on-screen command cen- 
ter — a box that functions as a control panel 
for gaining access to the PCs features, 
using modems for faxes and Internet ac- 
cess, and trouble-shooting. 

Under the hood, Brios have Pentium II 
processors uf up to 333Mliz or Pentium 
MMX processors as fast as 233MHz, Most 
models feature 4GB hard drives, 32MB of 
memory, 24-speed CD-ROM drives, and 
speakers. They also include keyboards 
vvitii buttons that launch modem calls and 
frequently used software applications. 

Retail prices start at $849. 

IBM PC 300GL 

Manageability features are at the core of 
IBM's small-business PC. The PC 300GL 
comes with IBM's Netfinity and Wake On 
IAN technologies, which allow a techni- 
cian to power up a system from a remote 
location on a local area network to per- 
form diagnostic checks or r outine mainte- 
nance. 

Tb prevent problems* the 300GL includes 
an anti-virus program and IB Ms Smart Re- 
action software. The latter program warns 
of an impending hard-drive failure and 
backs up data so that it is not lost. 

The PC 300GL comes with up to a 
333MHz Pentium II processor 
and with 32MB of 
memory, a 2.5GB 
hard drive, and a 
fast graphics ac- 
celerator. 

The prices at 
retail stores (it- 
direct 
from 
IBM 

start at $1,192. IBM PC 300GL 

Micron Millennia XKU Series 

The Pentium Il-based Millennia XKU sys- 
tems provide souped-up performance at 
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AST Computer, 1-800-876-4278, wmattcm 

Compaq Computer Corp., 1-800*345-1518, tviMtwomixtqjvnt 

Dell Computer Corp., 1-800-999*3:155, hwhxMLwm 

Gateway 2000 Inc., 1-800-8464208, iWwgati'nvtfMXKccm 

Hewlett-Packard Co*, 1 -800-752-0900, wn vc h brio 

IBM Corp., 1-800-426-2968, Wmj&ibm.CQm 

Micron Electronics Inc., 1-800-209-9686, mvnitHh'nmjWAvm 

Packard Bell NEC Inc., 1**8 X6:1-2669, iam:u(>emm\mm 

Philips Electronics North America Corp., 1 800-835-3506, 

warn ph il ipmum itora, tout 
Samsung Electronics America Inc., 1-800-9334110, irmv.mm tHjile.com 
Toshiba America Information Systems Inc., 1-800-334-3445, contpuU^toshikuvfit 
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competitive prices. These PCs are avail- 
able with either a 2tffiMHz. :i(M)MHz, or 
333MHz processor, 32MB of memory, and 
a hefty 6,4GB hard drive. 

Multimedia features include a 32-speed 
CD-ROM drive, built-in audio and exter- 
nal speakers, and exceptional video dis- 
play capabilities. 

The Millennia XKU also comes with a 
56Kbps data/fax modem and an internal 
Zip drive from Iomega Corp that's ideal 
for backing up important files. 

The prices direct from Micron, including 
a 17-inch monitor, start at $2,249, 

NEC PowerMate Enterprise 13 Series 

With NEC's Pentium II systems, it's a 
snap to maintain both hardware and soft- 
ware. Upgrading the me maty or proces- 
sor is as easy as snapping open the back 
of the case and pulling out the main sys- 
tem board, which is on rollers. No tools 
are required, 

PowerMate Enterprise D systems come 
with backup, anti-virus, diagnostic, and 
management soil ware, allowing the PCs to 
be maintained remotely by a network 
manager or ;t consult anl . 

The PCs themselves feature 233MHz, 
266MHz, or 300MHz Pentium II proces* 
eors with accelerated graphics, a 3,2GB 
hard drive, 32MB of memory and a 24- 
speed CD-ROM drive. Audio and Ethernet 
networking capability are built into the 
motherl u »ard. 

Retail prices start at $1,749. 

Toshiba Equium 7000S Series 

Tbshiba's new business systems take the 
worry out of maintaining and using PCs. 

Kquiums come with desktop-manage- 
ment software that allows technicians to 
maintain or service the system over a 
computer network and Intelligent" help 
software that detects and fixes many 
common problems. 

To add memory or perform hardware 
maintenance, users just push a lever, open 
the case, and slide the main system lioard 
out on rollers. No tools are required. 

Equium 7000S PCs feature Pentium II 
processors running at up to 300MHz, 
32MB of memory, a 24-speed CD-ROM, 
fast 3-D video, and an optional keyboard 
with programmable function keys, 

The PCs are designed to be placed on a 
desk, positioned on the floor, or mounted 
on a wall or under a desk. 

Retail prices atari at $1,229, 



\ 



Monitors 




NEC MultiSync E700 

NEC's MultiSync E700 17-inch monitor 
has 15.6 inches of viewable area, allowing 
the user to see more of the program open 
on the screen. And the display technology 
has been enhanced to provide greater 
image quality, with brighter colors and 
more depth. 

With NEC's screen-management soft- 
ware, the MultiSync E700 enables the user 
to adjust image size, brightness, and colors. 

Retail price: $599. 

Philips Brilliance 
45O0AX 

Although flat-panel dis- 
plays such as the 
\ ol IOAX still Uiasl prices 
of $1,">00 or more, it's 
hard to go back to a con- 
ventional boxlike desk- 
top once you've experi- 
enced the image quality 
of a new thin, digital liq- 
uid-crystal display <LCD). 

The Philips Bril- 
liance 4600AX is a Philips Brilliance 
high-resolution flat 4500AX 




screen that brings out the best in graphics 
and multimedia content. Unlike cathode- 
ray tubes, the Philips 14.5-inch active- 
matrix display uses its entire screen for 
images, which appear clearer, more vi- 
brant in color, and flicker-free. 

The Brilliance 4500AX comes with 
built-in speakers and a built-in micro- 
phone, making it ideal for videoconferenc- 
ing. Included software automatically sets 
up the monitor and allows the user to ad- 
just image size and quality from the PC. 

Retail price: $1,699. 

Samsung 700Up 

Following in the footsteps of PCs. monitors 
now are getting universal serial ports — 
known as USBs — which allow easy connec- 
tions to USB-compatible devices such as 
keyboards, scanners, and printers. Sam- 
sung's 700Up monitor is a 17-inch display 
with a built-in USB that allows it to connect 
up to 127 compatible peripherals to a PC. 

As a monitor, the TOOUp has a large. 
15.7-inch viewable area and a high 75- 
hertz screen-update rate, which reduces 
screen flicker to ensure the consistency of 
the image and reduce eye fatigue. New dis- 
play-control software allows the user to 
adjust screen settings. 

Retail price: $799. 




It may be small. Bur the Bosc* Acoustic Wave* music system is dehmtclv an 
ovcrachicvcr. The unit features a compact disc player, an AM/FM radio, a handy 
remote control, and our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology. And it 
produces a rich, natural sound quality comparable to audio systems costing thousands 
of dollars. We know that's hard to believe. So we're ready to prove it. Call or write 
now for our complimentary guide to this award winning system. Because, like the 
system itself, it's available directly from Bosc. 



Call today. 1-800-897-BOSE, ext. A2885. 
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Imaging 



Imaging devices also are gaining new features 
and declining in price. Some do more than one 
thing— printing and scanning, for example, 



like persona] computers, imaging devices 
are improving in quality even while 
they're dropping in price. 

Inexpensive inkjet printers now provide 
color output of nearly photographic quality 
and yield crisp black-and-white output as 
well. And these printers are being chal- 
lenged in Uie marketplace by color laser 
printers, some of which are Inching down 
toward the $1,000 price level. 

On the input side, good flatbed scanners 
with related optical-character-recognition 
(OCR) software now are available for less 
than $200. Digital cameras have become 
much better and generally cheaper, too, 
with models starting at around S250. 

Another continuing trend in imaging 
products is their ability to do more than 
one thing. Multifunction devices with 
some combination of printing, copying, fax, 
and scanning capabilities are becoming 
ever more popular among small firms that 
want a single compact product capable of 
filling their imaging needs. Larger offices 
increasingly are adopting laser "mopters," 
which combine printing and copying func- 
tions. The following section lists some of 
the hottest new imaging products. 



Copiers 




Canon PC 745 



Canon PC 745 

The PC 74o, with a recommended maxi- 
mum monthly volume of 1,500 copies, is de- 
signed for the black-and-white copying 
needs of home offices or very small busi- 
nesses. The 
desktop 
copier 
^ churns 
out 10 let- 
ter-size or 
nine legal- 
size copies 
per minute 
from its con- 
venient, 250- 
sheet, front- 
loading tray Tb ease servicing, virtually all 
or the components that can run out or wear 
out— including the toner — are contained in 
one easy-to- replace unit The PC 745 sports 
an array of basic features, including en- 
largement/reduction of originals, instant 
warm-up to reduce waiting time, and auto- 
matic shut-off to save energy. 
Retail price: $649. 




Mita DC-23G0 

This desktop copier is a workhorse, with a 

I recommended maximum monthly volume 
of 30,000 copies, and it utters features usu- 
ally associated with larger, more* expensive 
black-and-white 
units. For ex- 
ample, 
the DC- 
2m) 
vields a 
brisk 23 

, copies per 
minute 

I from its three 
paper sources, 
whose total ca- 
pacity is 1,150 

1 sheets. And it auto- 
matically senses the 

| size of the original, Mita DC-2360 
chooses the correct 

' copy- paper size, and, if necessary, selects a 
reduction or enlargement setting. Many 
stapling and sorting units and other op- 
tions are available. 
Retail price: $4,995. 

Panasonic FP-7715 

This small-office copier or desktop size has 
a 250-sheet paper drawer and a recom- 
mended maximum monthly volume of 
10,000 copies. The FP-7715 turns out 16 
black-and-white copies per minute. It in- 
cludes the usual features — enlargement 
and reduction, for example — along with 
several unusual ones, such as the ability to 
remove the black background when checks 
or other small items are being copied while 
the copier's cover is open. 
Retail price: $2,900 

Sharp AR-5 132 Digital Copier-Printer 
With its new network capabilities, Sharp's 
AR-5 132 doubles as a stand-alone copier 
and work-group laser printer. Sharp has 
done this by making the black-and-white 
copier available with optional controllers 
that connect it to a computer network. PC 
users can print — on one or both sides of a 
page — multiple copies of documents and 
have them collated and stapled. The AR- 
5132 copies or prints at 32 pages per 
minute. 
Retail prices start at $10,765. 

Xerox Document Centre 220ST 

This document-management workhorse 
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does it all for companies that need a truly 
digital office. With the Document Centre 
220ST digital copier-printer, the user can 
copy, print, fax, and scan black-and-white 
documents over a computer network from 
a PC . 

The 220ST prints and copies 20 pages 
per minute. It features technology that 
speeds up the process of printing multiple 
copies of documents and allows users to 
control precisely when a document is 
printed. 

It also has a built-in World Wide Web 
server that allows users to submit jobs to 
the 220ST from a local PC or remotely 
over the Internet using a Web-page inter 
face. 

Retail prices start at $11,595; the fax op- 
tion is $1,995. 

Digital Cameras 

Canon Optura 

The Optura is a remarkable device that 
functions at a high level both as a digital 
video camera and as a still-frame digital 
camera. In the camera's normal movie 
mode, images recorded through I he 37.4- 
mm to 1,309-mm autofocus zoom lens are 
sharp, their colors vivid. Moreover, 
Canons optical stabilization system cor- 
rects camera shake, so even scenes shot at 
full telephoto appear smooth and steady. 

A distinguishing feature of the Optura is 
its digital motor-drive mode. Using this 
setting, you can take digital still pictures 
at up to 30 frames per second—about 
three times faster than the motor drives 
on professional .*i;Vmm still cameras. 

Retail price: $2,699. 

Kodak DC 210 Zoom 
This handy little camera makes taking 
digital pictures as easy as pointing and 
shooting. A built-in autofocus zoom lens 
lets users take close-up shots of distant 
subjects. You can preview your pictures 
and review them using a small color liq- 
uid-crystal display (LCD; panel. 
The DC 210 stores up to 60 pictures on 

a removable 4MB a u nion card. I Vers 
transfer images Lo their desktop PC via a 
cable that comes with the camera or to 
their laptop by sliding the camera s mem- 
ory card into the computers standard PC- 
card slot. Images also can be viewed on a 
television through the use of a video-out 
feature. 

Retail price: 
$899. 



Olympus 
D-400L 

Olympus' top- 
of-the-line digital 
camera is for seri- Olympus D-600L 



Call U6 when you're, ready to talk digital. 




These days, the buzz around just about every office is "digital" And the one everyone's talking about: 
Royal Copystar. That's because we not only produce the highest quality digital copiers, we also find the 
one that's right for your business. To get you "connected" as soon 
as possible. So if you're talking digital give us a call You'll find 



we speak your language. 1 88B STAR 906, 

Circle No 24 on Reader Service Can] 
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ous business photographers who demand 
professional-quality results. The D-600L 
features an autofocus three-power zoom 
lens of 36-mm to UO-mm focal lengths: a 
reflex-type, through-the-lens viewfinden 
and the ability to capture images at high 
resolution \ 1,280 by 1,024 pixels). 

The D-G00L stores up to 50 images on its 
removable memory card. Images are 
downloaded to a computer using either an 
included cable or a PC-card slot 

Retail price: $1,299. 

Multifunction Devices 

Brother MFC-7000FC 
Brothers MFC-7000FC Inkjet prints, 
copies, and scans color as well as black- 
and-white documents. 

It also does conventional plain-paper 
and PC faxing. And it features a digital an- 
swering" system that stores voice and fax 
messages and allows users to retrieve both 
remotely. 

In addition to paper and messages, the 
MFC-7000FC can capture and print— at 
five pages per minute in monochrome and 
three pages per minute in color — video im- 
ages from a VCR, camcorder, or digital 
camera at 72Cklots-per-tncb (dpi) resolu- 
tion. 

Its shipped with software tools — includ- 
ing Xerox TextBridge OCR and Visioneer 
PaperPort — for creating and managing 
documents. 

Retail price: $799. 

Hewlett-Packard OfficeJet 610 

The OfficeJet 610 prints, copies, and scans 
in color, too. Its 600-dpi inkjet printer pro- 



duces two color pages or five monochrome 
pages per minute on plain or glossy paper, 
transparencies, labels, and envelopes. As a 
copier, it can enlarge and reduce images 
and collate multiple copies. 

For scanning, the OfficeJet 610 conies 
with Caere OmniPage OCR and Corel 
Print & Photo House Select photo-design 
software. 

The fax sends and receives at 14.4Kbps. 
stores up to 65 pages in memory, and sup- 
ports automatic redialing and up to 50 
speed-dial numbers. 

Retail price: $499. 

Okidata OkiOffice 44 
The OkiOffice 44 is a multifunction device 
for those who don't need color capabilities. 
It features a light -em it ting-diode 'LED) 
printer that prints or copies black-and- 
white text of near-laser-printer quality at 
four pages per minute. 

The OkiOffice 44 also features a 200-by- 
400-dpi scanner and a 14.4Kbps conven- 
tional and PC fax. The device comes with 
software called JetSuite, which allows the 
user to control its functions and settings 
from a PC. 

Retail price: $599. 



Xerox Work- 
Centre 450c 
The WorkCentre 
450c boasts fea- 
tures comparable 
to those found on 
more expensive 
competitors. 

The device con- 
sists of a printer 
base and a scanner 



Xerox Work- 
Centre 450c 



For More Information 



Apple Computer Inc., 1-800- 538-9696. wfnvJitmgijuj.ap/tfr.ami 
Brother International Corp., 1-800-521 -2H 46. mrmhmthvrxnu} 
Canon Computer Systems Inc., 1-800*848-4123, 

wjmccsimnofn.com 'camera, printer) 
Canon U.S.A. lnc M 1-800-652-2666, tcimau^KLcatioihcom, (camera, copier I 
Eastman Kodak Co.. 1-800-235-6325, -wmdcodakconi 
Epson America Inc.. 1-800-463-7766, ivwtv.efiswwwn 
Hewlett-Packard Co., 1-800-752-0900, mm'Jip.mw 
Lexmark International Inc., 1-800-539-6275, Hmt:tcrmarkcom 
Minolta Corp., 1-888-264-6658, H'mi\ttnnnlUi}yrintm.vt)M 
Mita Copystar America Inc.* 1-800-222-6482, tmvtr.ntiUwfmt 
Okidata, 1-800-654-3282, mcnwkidttta.com 
Olympus America Inc., 1-800-347-4027, mvwMhjmpit&vum 
Panasonic Communications & Systems Co., 1-800- 742-8086, 

Sharp Electronics Inc n (201 J 529-9600, trnmixitttrihimicom 
Umax Technologies Inc., 1*800-562-0311, trintitwuuwum 
Visioneer Inc., I-80O-787-70O7, miw.rUiotm'tro/tt 
Xerox Corp.. 1-800-275-9376, tnriewnKr.ctmi 



that sits atop it. The 600-dpi inkjet printer 
yields four black-and-white pages or one 
color page per minute, though it is some- 
what slower when used as a copier. 

The 300-dpi scanner can be detached for 
processing bound pages. And the 450c in- 
corporates a wide range of conventional 
;m'] PC faxing capabilities at 14.4Kbps. 
The attractive device ships with an assort- 
ment of useful software, including Xerox's 
TextBridge Pro for OCR and Pagis Pro for 
document management. 

Retail price: $550. 



Printers 




Apple LaserWriter 8500 
The latest in Apples venerable Laser- 
Writer line is a solid work-group laser 
printer for PCs as well as Macs. The Laser- 
Writer 8500 prints 20 black-and-white 
pages per minute and is capable of making 
high-quality large-format prints up to 
ledger size. 

Its print driver is based on Adobe 's new 
Postscript 3 printing system, which im- 
proves upon the output speed and image 
quality of printers using the earlier Adobe 
Postscript 2. 

The LaserWriter 8500 can be attached to 
a computer network and comes with soft- 
ware that a lion B 080113 to print &W &e In 
temet from remote locations. 

Retail price: $2,500. 

Canon BJC-5000 

The key features of Canon's BJC-5000 
inkjet are enhanced color and faster print- 
ing compared with previous Canon mod- 
els. This seven-color printer comes with a 
photo-ink cartridge for printing pho- 
tographs on glossy stock. 

In addition to eolor fidelity. Canon is 
Tackling one of the biggest problems w ith 
inkjet printers: their glacial printing 
speed. Like many inkjets, the BJC-5000 
has dual printing cartridges — one for color 
and one for black. If two cartridges of the 
same type are installed, each one will print 
half of each page, increasing copy output 
speed by 25 percent— to 7,5 pages per 
minute for black-and-white pages or three 
pages per minule for eolor 

Retail price: $299. 



Epson Stylus 
Color BOO 
Epson has turned 
color printing up 
a notch with the 
Stylus Color 
800 inkjet, 
which prints 
high-resolution 
(l,440-by-720-dpi) color 
documents at seven 




Epson Stylus 
Color BOO 
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^Professional 
Marketing Materials 

Create marketing materials 
customized to your needs 

Helps \tui create a \arici\ (if materials: 
brochures, postcards. letterhead, 
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create your own designs. 
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^Professional 
BusinessCards 

Design and print your 
own business cards! 
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designed layouts. Simply rnlt r your 
name, company, address and phone 
number once, herj time you browse 
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MyMailManager 

Manage your mailings and 
maximize satings! 

btici your lianas aiul addresses 
unmcdiaieh usuiv; QuickSiurt data 
screens Then print your names on 
labels, envelopes, postcards, letters, 
ami more! This program can corrcci 
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Codes. Save over 5t>% on postage on 
mailing as small us *t)\\ pieces 
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^Internet 
BusinessPage 

Create and publish Web 
pages instantly! 
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pages per minute. The printing head on 
the Stylus Color 800 produces truer color 
for graphics and photos arid better-quality 
black text than most inkjets. 

It also can reproduce photos without 
using special photo ink. It supports Adobe 
Postscript 2 print output and has drivers 
for both PCs and Macs. Small work groups 
can share the printer over a computer net- 
work using its Ethernet or LocalTalk in- 
terface option. 

Retail price: $399. 

Lexmark Optra S 1820 
The Optra S 1620 is a good choice for small 
offices with big printing needs. The mone- 
chrome laser printer churns out 16 pages 
per minute at 1,200-by- 1,200-dpi resolu- 
tion and handles everything from text doc- 
uments to graphical materials. It has a du- 
plex option for two-sided printing. There's 
a version that connects directly to a com- 
puter network. 
Retail price: $999, 

Minolta Color 
PageWorks PS 
The Color Page- 
Works PS is a 
monster printer 
at an extremely 
manageable price. 

The device en- 
ables PC and Mac 
users alike to produce 
sharp < 600-dpi) black- 
and-white documents at 
12 fjatie.s per minute and 
vibrant color prints at three pages per 
minute. 

The rugged Color PageWorks is built for 
heavy use across a computer network. It 



supports Adobe Postscript 2 print output 
and features paper trays for 250 sheets 
and 150 sheets, along with 20MB of mem- 
ory. 

Retail price: $3,999. 



Scanners 




Minolta Color 
PageWorks 




HP ScanJet 6100Cse 



Hewlett-Packard ScanJet 
6100Cse Professional Series 
This flatbed 
scanner is ^^^1 
designed 
for small 
busi- 
nesses 

with se- m - 
nous 

document - 
imaging needs. 
The ScanJet 

6100Cse can scan documents quickly and 
process images at 7.5 pages per minute. 

lb maintain high fidelity, the scanner 
also adjusts the color and scale of images 
automatically to match closely those in the 
original document. The 6100Cse can scan 
books, legal-size documents, and — with a 
special adapter— even slides. 

Tools that come with the scanner include 
Caere OmniPage OCR software, Corel 
Web Graphics Suite Jut posting an una ted 
images on the Web, and Adobe Acrobat, 
which allows users to publish documents 
online in their original format. 

Retail price: $799. 

Umax Astra 61 OS 

Price-sensitive entrepreneurs will like 
Umax's Astra 610S flatbed scanner This 
inexpensive and compact scanner can 



scan text, graphics, and photos in 30-bit 
color at 300 by 600 dpi, and it matches 
the color, brightness, and shape of images 
with the original document or picture au- 
tomatically. 

The Astra 61 OS comes bundled with 
Adobe PhotoDeluxe photo-editing soft- 
ware, NewSofts Presto! PageManager 
document-management and OCR soft- 
ware, and a proprietary copy utility from 
Umax that allows the scanner to copy 
documents to a printer. 

Retail price: $149. 

Visioneer PaperPort OneTbuch 
The OneTouch is not so much a flatbed 
scanner as an intelligent document-man- 
agement solution. 

The 36-bit-color, 600-by-l, 200-dpi de- 
vices distinguishing features are the but- 
tons on its face. 

The Scan button sends an image of any 
document or photo to Visioneer's highh 
acclaimed PaperPort document-manage- 
ment software, which Visioneer includes 
with the scanner. 

The Copy/Print button directs any 
printer to output one or multiple copies of 
;i scanned document or photo. 

The Fax button launches any fax-send- 
ing software installed on the user's PC 
and alerts the computers modem that a 
job is coming. 

And the Custom button can be pro- 
grammed to launch any installed applica- 
tion. For example, you can program the 
Custom button to run Visioneer s excel- 
lent OCR software, also included with the 
scanner, and send the resulting document 
to Microsoft Word or another word-pro- 
cessing program for editing, 

Retail price: $249. 




Communicating 

Small businesses now can choose from a wide 
variety of products in meeting their growing 
communications needs. 



In todays fast-paced business world, small 
firms must be prepared to handle a flood of 
communications from business partners, 
employees, and. of course, customers. 

Fortunately, small businesses can 
choose from a variety of telecommunica- 
tions products to keep them connected. Old 
standbys such as basic wired telephones, 
analog answering devices, and thermal - 
paper fax machines are sufficient to meet 
the needs of some small businesses. But 
mast could benefit from an investment in 
today's greatly enhanced phones and 



faxes. Following is a sampling of current 
communications tools for small firms. 

Fax Machines 

Mita LDC-780 Laser Fax 
The LDC-7S0 is a serious fax machine: add 
a PC interface, and it's also a 400-dpi laser 
printer and document scanner. 

Speed is a key feature of this high-end 
model from Mita. Place up to 50 pages on 
the machines document feeder, and it 



scans them into memory at the lightning- 
fast rate of two seconds per page. Then it 
faxes the memorized pages to the intended 
recipient as fast as three seconds each, 
thanks to the Ll")C-7S0s :n.6Kbp> modem. 

Other convenient features include a 
250-sheet paper tray; automatic reduc- 
t ion of large-format incoming documents 
to one letter-size page; and automatic col- 
lation of incoming multi-page document s. 

Retail price: $2,695. 



Panasonic 
UF-7701 
Internet 
Fax 
Faxing 
over the 
Internet is 
becoming a 
popular low-cost 
alternative for 




Panasonic UF-770i 
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companies that send faxes long distances. 

Panasonic has enhanced its UF-770 
laser fax machine, enabling it to connect to 
a company's Internet service provider and 
send a fax to someone over the Internet. 
Rather than dial a phone number, users 
merely enter an e-mail address on the ma- 
chines keypad. The UF-770i also allows 
users to print out faxes received over the 
Internet just as they would normal faxes. 
Of course, the machine also can send and 
receive faxes over the standard telephone 
network. 

Retail price: $4,695, 



Phones 




Casio CP-760 



Casio CP-760 Two-Line 
Cordless Phone 
The CP-760 to ideal for home 
offices with both residential 
and business telephone I i nes — 5;2 
and for users who often need to *lf 
stray from their desks. 

One of the handiest fea- 
tures of this 46749MHz, 
25-channel cordless phone 
is its display of a second 
callers name and phone 
number on the handset 
liquid-crystal display while the primary call 
is in progress. (TTiis feature requires a sub- 
scription to Type 2 Call Waiting Caller 11) 
service.) Other convenient features include 
Display and Dial which allows one-touch 
redialing of the most recent 75 incoming 
callers, and the ability of the handset and 
base unit to send pages and intercom mes- 
sages to each other. 

Retail price: $139. 

CIDCO CST 2100 

The CST 2100 is a phone for phone afi- 
cionados. 

Among its numerous niceties are a 
giant, fluorescent, backlit LCD; function 
keys for accessing stored phone numbers, 
recent callers' phone numbers, context- 
sensitive help information, and more; hold, 
mute, Bpeakerphone, and volume-control 
buttons; and \ ligiil that Hashes when a 
call is coming in or a message is waiting. 

A keyboard for convenient entry of 




CIDCO CST 2100 



phone directories 
and e-mail mes- j 
sages is op- 
tional, \ % 

Moreover / v » 
the CST 
2100 en- 
ables users 
to access ADSI 
( analog display 
services interface) 

services from a growing number of vendors, 
ADSI enables transmission of data 
across standard phone lines, and service 
providers use this capability to provide 
subscribers with visual voice mail (mes- 
sages converted to text), e-mail , stock 
quotes, home banking, and more. 
Retail price: $249.99. 

Sony SPP-SS960 Cordless Phone 
This cordless phone provides down-the- 
block range and remarkable voice clarity 
through its adoption of 900MHz digital 
spread-spectrum technology. (Conventional 
cordless phones use the more interference- 
prone range bdftti 49MHz; spreading 
the spectrum of transmission 
generates more power and, 
thus, more range. ! 

The SPP-SS960 also in- 
corporates numerous 
convenience features, 
including one-button 
redialing of the 20 
most recent incom- 
ing callers or of up do 
60 stored telephone num- 
bers. 

Retail price: $229. Sony SPP-SS960 

Uniden E-mail Phone EP 200 
Uni den's E-mail Phone is a cordless office 
telephone with a built-in modem that au- 
tomatically retrieves e-mail from a user's 
Internet service provider 

Users compose and read e-mail f>n a key- 
board and screen built into the phone's 
base unit. E-mail Phone can store up to 
2,500 e-mail messages. In addition, the 
phone s voice tent ares include caller ID, 
speakerphone, and address book for phone 
numbers and e-mail addresses. 

Retail price: $349. re 
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Uniden America Corp., 1-888-777-2947. trirn[titihlnKrwn 
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Coaching The 
Women's Team 



A free, SBA-sponsored 
cmmeling program helps 
guide entrepreneurs to 
success — and nearly half 
its clients are women. 



Hij Shawn X effort 



Tens of thousands of savvy women en- 
trepreneurs are taking advantage of 
a gem of a nationwide program: the 
free small-business counseling ser- 
vices offered by the Service Corps of Re- 
tired Executives I SCORE j Association. 

Without her SCORE counselors, "I 
wouldn't be here f says business owner 
Lindsay R Frucci of Elkins, N.H. "There's 
absolutely no way I could have accom- 
plished what 1 have accomplished without 
them." 

Frucci started No Pudge! 
Foods, Inc., which makes 
fat-free brownie mixes, in 
1995. Even before launching 
the company, she turned to 
the nearby SCORE chapter 
in Lebanon, N.H., for guid- 
ance. 

She was assigned to two 
counselors, Robert Y Fox of 
Hanover, N + H., who was a 
vice president and associate 
general counsel of General 
Foods, and Jason K_ "Jay* Al- 
bert of Thetford Center, Vt, 
a former small -business 
owner and president of a 
specialty-food company 
They have worked with 
Frucci as a team, meeting 
with her in two-hour ses- 
sions about 50 times over 
nearly 3 ! /2 years. 

"They taught me every- 
thing from the ground up.' 
says Frucci, 46. whose com- 
pany, a home-based enter- 
prise, brought in more than 
$250,000 last year, its second 
full year of business. 

The big thing we helped 
her accomplish was to get 
this business started without spending a 
great deal of money,' says Fox. Instead of 
doing the manufacturing herself, for ex- 
ample, Frucci took her counselors' advice 
and found another company to make the 
mixes. 

In addition, Fox and Albert guided her 
through getting a line of credit at the bank, 
doing a trademark search, registering her 
company name, setting up her corporate 
structure, finding distribution channels for 
her products, and helping her with all the 



other tasks associated with starting a busi- 
ness. "They both brought just volumes of 
knowledge, just amazing knowledge.* says 
Frucci, 

Advice From The Start 

A nonprofit association, SCORE was 
formed 34 years ago to provide education 
for entrepreneurs and to encourage the for- 
mation and success of small companies. 
Headquartered in Washington, D.C., it is 



last year, says W. Kenneth Yancey Jr., 
SCORE'S executive director. Forty-nine 
percent of SCORED clients are women. 

In keeping with the growth of women's 
business ownership, SCORE has been hy- 
ing to raise the percentage of its women 
counselors since the early 1990s. Women 
now account lor 12 + 5 percent of SCORED 
members, up from 9 percent in 1992, 

"We have been trying to increase that 
number, and I'll he real honest, I'm not 
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sponsored by the U.S, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, 

Through SCORE, more than 12,000 re- 
tired and active business owners and exec- 
utives serve as volunteer counselors, offer- 
ing advice on topics such as writing a 
business plan, managing cash flow, and ob- 
taining capital There are 389 SCORE 
chapters and 450 additional branch loca- 
tions around the country. 

About 300,000 entrepreneurs received 
counseling or attended SCORE workshops 



pleased with the results to date," says 
Yancey. SCORE is aiming to boost the pro- 
portion of women counselors to 25 percent 
of its membership by 20(H), 

Why do women make up such a small 
proportion of SCORE volunteers? One con- 
jecture is that because women have been 
prominent in the business world for a rela- 
tively short time, there's a com measurab ly 
smaller number of then who are retired or 
are seasoned entrepreneurs- or executives, 

Tm not going to sit here and say that 
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that's a cop-out, but its real close," says | 
Yancey. II holievos that (here are women 
"out there" who can be recruited for 
SCORE. "We just need to look a little 
harden" 

Working Relationships 

Though women business owners may have 
relatively few women counselors to whom 
they can turn, they can and do work suc- 
cessfully with male counselors. 

"Sometimes it's easier working with 
women because they tend to listen to you 
better/ says Fox, "We counsel, we advise, 
we suggest. We don't tell people 'do this* or 
'do that.' But women tend to take our sug- 
gestions very well I've found." Men. he 
says, tend to believe that they *dont really 
need all this stuff." 

Says Albert: *'A lot of limes, we run into 
women who have a little less self-confi- 
dence, perhaps because their prior back- 
ground and experiences and even culture 
might be a little different from those of 
men. But the [business] problems are the 
same, and the solutions are basically the 
same, too." 

April L. Lougheed already had a busi- 
ness plan in hand when she sought help 
from the Indianapolis S( '( )RE chapter two 
years ago. Her goal was to start a company 
that would design World Wide Web sites 
for clients and provide them with market- 
ing strategies for using the Web. SCORE 
linked her with William V. Bell, a retired 
senior vice president of Indiana Gas Co. 

"He encouraged me so much, and 1 felt 
like it was such an objective, credible 
source of encouragement that I felt so 
much better about going on with (the busi- 
ness]," says Lougheed, 42. She has since 
launched LockHeed Guidance, Inc., from 
her home in Fishers, Ind. iThe company - 
name is taken from the pronunciation of 
Lougheed s name.' Bell has helped her to 
determine which potential clients to go 
after and to develop a strategy for adver- 
tising and public relations. 

At Bells suggestion, she got her com- 
pany's name out by writing an article for the 
IntlifniajHtlix BuxiitfXH JfmrnnL "lis amaz- 
ing how many people saw that and called 
me," she says. She also landed an appear- 
ant e on a local television business show. 

Here are some tips from business own- 
ers and SCORE staff members and coun- 
selors for getting the most out of SCORE: 

Don't wait Seek SCORED help before 
you take steps that might become expen- 
sive mistakes. "We have too many people 
coming to us who have already signed 
leases and bought things," says Fox. "They 
shouldn't do that until they Ye got their 
business plans ready and their cash-flow 
projections lined up," 

Now and then, people are already in 



trouble when they go to SCORE. "We work 
hard to try to get them out of it, hut some- 
times that's not possible " says Fox, who 
has counseled about 70 business owners 
since joining SCORE six years ago. 



Be choosy 1! the first SCORE counselor 
assigned to you does not 
seem right for you or if 
you are uncomfortable 
with the person, ask to be 
assigned to someone else. 

"People need to go in 
and almost interview the 
counselor," says Frucci, 
'If they're hooked up 
wit h someone they're not 
comfortable with, they 
need to be free to say, k Is 
there someone else 
within this SCORE of- 
fiee thai you think might 
be suited to what it is I'm 
trying to do or that 
might have experience 
in the business I'm in?" 4 

Frucci says her first 
contact at SCORE was a 
man who treated her 
condescendingly, re- 
minding her that she 
was a mother of two and 
observing that starting a 
business might conflict with family life. 
Fortunately, he steered her to Fox, with 
whom she has developed a successful 
counseling relationship. 

"The goal is to fulfill the need that the 
client has," says Yancey H If there's a per- 
sonality conflict, if you don't like their 
hairdo, it doesn't matter. You need to be 
comfortable, and only in that comfortable 
environment will we do a good job." 



SCORE Wants You 

The Service Corps of Retired Executives 
Association is seeking volunteers who 
can provide expert counseling to small- 
business owners. 

"We Ye looking for people who have a 
solid business background." says W 
Kenneth Yancey Jr., SCORE'S executive 
director. *In addition, they have to have 
good communication skills." 

Its not enough to be very good in 
one's discipline. A SCORE counselor, he 
explains, has to be a good listener and 
must be empathetic. 

SCORE counselors can lx* retired or 
active business owners or executives. 
For more information, call 
0245. 



Check out other SCORE programs. 

SCORE chapters offer modestly priced 
seminars and workshop i m topics such as 
starting a business, developing a business 
plan, and protecting your invention. Such 
programs can help you frame questions for 
discussion with your counselor and make 
the counseling sessions 
more useful. 



"O 

Oometimes it's easi- 
er working with women 
because they tend to 
listen to you better. We 
counsel, we advise, we 
suggest. We don't tell 
people 'do this' or 'do 
that.' But women tend 
to take our suggestions 
very well." Men tend to 
believe that they "don't 
really need all this 
stuff." 



—SCORE Counselor 
Robert Y. Fox 



Take full advantage 
of the counseling. 

You'll get more out of it, 
says Yancey, if you let 
SCORE become a men- 
tor. He advises visiting 
your SCORE counselor 
regularly so the coun- 
selor can get to know 
your business well, One 
restaurant-owning cou- 
ple have had nearly 90 
sessions with their coun- 
selor, according to 
SCORE. 

"If you are a counselee 
at SCORE, suck us dry," 
says Albert, who no 
longer is formally affili- 
ated with SCORE but 
still counsels Frucci. 



Look for teamwork. 

I Many SCORE chapters emphasize team 
counseling so clients can receive the bene- 
fit of the different types of expert ise offered 
by different counselors. 

If you think you need specific knowledge 
that your counselor lacks, you can request 
that someone with that knowledge be 
brought in to help, 

At SCOREs Web site, WUMXomwg, 
there's a new feature: the opportu- 
nity to get counseling via electronic 
mail from about 240 participating 
volunteers. In addition, the site answers 
questions about SCORE, provides proves 
of successful SCORE clients, and finds the 
SCORE locations nearest you. (You can 
also determine tin- nearest SCORE chap- 
ters by calling the national SCORE office 
at l~KO(M531 (1245 • 

E% r en though Lougheed has an MBA de- 
gree and has been a brand manager for 
major corporations, she says, u If you're 
starting a new business and you don t 
check out SCORE, it's just silly." 

She emphasizes, however, that "this is 
someplace where people aren't just going 
to tell you what you want to hear," And 
that's good, she says, because if your busi- 
ness idea is not viable, it's better to find out 
upfront. 

For SCORED Yancey, the bottom line is 
this: "We want to help people make better 
quality business decisions," » 
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Polishing a tarnished ivord; exploring the roots of 
s uccession planning. 
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The Bright Side Of Nepotism 



By Sfumm Nelton 

Nepotism is getting a better name 
than it used to have. And that's for- 
tunate because family businesses 
can hardly get along without it. 
My dictionary descrities nepotism as "fa- 
voritism shown to relatives, especially in 
appointment to desirable positions." The 
accepted wisdom is that nepotism has 
more negatives than positives attached to 
it. Business owners and their advisers 
have often feared that nonfamily employ- 
ees would resent and possibly treat un- 
kindly family members brought into the 
business or would see the iimiilv members 
as roadblocks to their own career success. 
They also feared that some family mem- 
bers themselves might be incompetent or 
lazy yet have an attitude of entitlement. 

But when it's practiced with fairness, 
"there are a lot of good things to be said for 
nepotism f says Carl Thomas Holst-Knud- 
sert. Tom Knudsen, as he is better known, is 
the third- gene ration president of Thomas 
Publishing Co., the New York City-based 
company that is famous for the Tlwmas 
Register of American Manufitttitmtt and 
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other business publications. Thomas is 100 ! 
years old this year, and there are seven 
third- and fourth-generation family mem- 
bers working full time or part time in the 
500-employee company. 

Knudsen finds that nonfamily employees 
actually treat family employees very well. 
Family members, he says, "are given spe- 
cial treatment in extremely subtle ways." 
So subtle, he says, that even the "nepotism 
police" wouldn't be able to detect it, 

But he sees it when a nonfamily man- 
ager extends extra encouragement to a 
family member or gives a family member 
an interesting assignment because it 
would offer good experience. 

Knudsen encourages nepotism among 
Thomas* 700 independent sales contrac- 
tors because he thinks it results in high 
performance, stability of the contractors 1 
companies, and long-term commitment to 
Thomas. Some of the companies that rep- 
resent Thomas are themselves third-gen- 
eration companies, 

Leon A. Danco, a pioneering family-busi- 
ness consultant, refers to family members 



in a business as "nepots/ 1 More than 20 
years ago, in his book Hrtjutui Sin-riraL in 
a discussion on choosing the business 
leader's successor, Danco wrote: "Continu- 
ity of the family company is the justifica- 
tion for nepotism. I do not mean blind, 
untrained, irresponsible, immature nepr>- 
tism. I mean planned, trained, and re- 
sponsible nepotism. Whoever the nepot 
is— family or nonfamily— this takes plan- 
ning, and faith, and guts/" 

At the Thomas company, says Knudsen, 
there are a few u ex-neppies"— family mem- 
bers who didn't perform and were encour- 
aged to leave. 

Nepotism can help— or harm — a com- 
pany The key is to monitor it. Talk about 
it as a family, Knudsen says, Maybe even 
develop a policy about it, or convert an un- 
written policy into a written one so that 
everyone can understand it. 

If you're the beneficiary of nepotism, 
Knudsen points out, the door is very easily 
opened to you. "Once in the door, however, 
you're expected to produce the same as 

anybody else." ■ 



Succession Issues Can Signal Deeper Problems 



By Jasvph H. Axtriwlunt and Cmuj E Amiiaff 



The CEO of a large, old family firm has 
announced that hell be retiring in six 
months when he turns 65. "We have 
four young successor candidates from 
different branches of the family, and the 
board can t agree on who should be the next 
CEO," says one family member. "We need 
help in succession planning. n 

Everyone seems to believe that succes- 
sion planning is essential. The topic dom- 
inates seminars, speeches, and books 
targeted to business-owning families. 
Families that have no clear successor or 
expect a fight often believe that succes- 
sion planning is the answer. 
Yet even as family businesses become 



more comfortable in saying they need help 
with succession planning, our discomfort 
with overreliance on succession planning 
is rising. That discomfort is based on both 
experience and research. 

While "succession* is often what doctors 
would call "the presenting problem," it's 
rarely the only problem confronting a fam- 
ily business that seeks help with transfer- 
ring leadership and ownership. Sometimes 
the problem is more accurately described 
in other terms, such as "family conflict, " 
'leadership failure,' 1 or "failure to agree on 
personal, family, or business goals* 0 

More often, succession problems result 
from the sheer complexity of the interaction 
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Can The IRS Be 
Fixed? 

It's time for a 
change, say many 
taxpayers arid 
national leaders, 
fold they're 
moving ahead to 
make it happen. 
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Lawsuits 
Gone Wild 

Your small busings 
can be devastate*! if 
Li uial lawyer and a 
rjjsjrnwtJed 
employee file a 
lawsuit But you can 
take steps to 
protect yourself. 




Computer Crime 

i The era of 
electronic 
innocence is over. 
Firm* must 
protect themselves 
atfiinsi losses from 
computer hackers 
thieves, viruses— 
and employees. 
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Fighting Fraud In 
Workers' Comp 

Armed with 
stronger laws, new 
resources, and a 
toughe f attitude, 
employers and 
their irtstnvr^ are 
striking liack 
against this costly 
brand of cheating. 
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Is Your Company 
Keeping Pace? 

The f^i economic 
times areex|iecte<l 
to continue— at a 
slightly abated 
rate—in 1998. But 
sustained growth 
has t reated new 
challenges for 
small harnesses. 
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The BIG Switch 




Electricity 
Deregulation 

Some small' 
business owners 
are I Riming to 
see the impact of 
eleitricitv 
de regulation, and 
others would be 
well-advised l.u 
know what's at 
stake. 
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Surplus Mania 

With the approach 
of federal revenue 
surpluses the 
nation is facing 
economic decisions 
unseen for a 
generation. 
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of numerous family, business, and owner- 
ship issues, all interdependent and all trig- 
gered by the realities of time and change. 

Research suggests that although family- 
business leaders say their biggest concern is 
succession, other factors correlate much 
more highly with family -badness swvival 
across generations. Our analyses of data 
generated by surveys conducted by Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. | known 
as MassMutual— The Blue Chip Company) 
show that three elements — family meet- 
ings, active boards of directors, and strate- 
gic planning— seemed to contribute signifi- 
cantly to family-business longevity. 
Succession planning by itself does not ap- 
pear to result in an 
enhanced rate of fam- 
ily-business survival. 

How can this be 
true? The research 
suggests that family 
firms that survive 
over time develop 
structures that sys- 
tematically facilitate 
communication, con- 
flict resolution, ac- 
countability, and 
planning. Family 
meetings, active 
boards, and strategic 
planning serve as 
those structures. 
Here's how they work: 

Family meetings 

greatly improve inter- 
action within the fam- 
ily through regularly 
scheduled communi- 
cation, the development of a common lan- 
guage, tjpportuniues to work through issues 
until agreement is reached, and increased 
openness, sharing, and trust. 

Information vacuums arising from inad- 
equate communication cause resentments 
and erode trust. Family meetings can cure 
such feelings. 

Boards of directors ensure business 
accountability at i he highest level. The pri- 
mary purpose of a hoard is to make sure 
that management does what it has 
promised. An effective board has clear 
goals and manages the business toward 
achieving those goals. 

Boards make sure things don't slip 
through the cracks and thai plans are fol- 
lowed. They can also help bridge family and 
business concerns and look out for the long- 
term, strategic well-being of the business. 

Strategic planning offers a way for a 
business to make sure it has a future. In 
strategic planning, the market, industry, 
management, competition, and other issues 
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are all taken into consideration so that the 
business can project where it needs to he in 
the years to come and what changes might 
be required Such planning assures I hat 
business leaders attend to the marketplace 
and to the company's competitive strengths 
and weaknesses. It answers the question, 
'If any specific bad or good thing happens, 
how should we respond?" 

■ f communication, conflict resolution, 
I accountability, and planning prot 
I are in place, succession planning will 
I seem much less daunting. Those 
processes are the highways that must be 
built if a family business is to get through 
what is otherwise 
virtually impassable 
terrain, 

Kather than think 
in terms of succession 
planning, we prefer 
the more accurate 
phrase, "continuity 
planning/' We are in- 
creasingly comfort- 
able with the term 
"transition" rather 
i | lhan "succession" be- 
f^m I cause the real ehai- 
' ^ lenge is to envision, 
coordinate, and im- 
plement future -em- 
bracing changes in 
the realms of man- 
agement, ownership, 
and family relations. 

In general, succes- 
sion is just the visible 
tip of the iceberg, lb 
approach the issue 
a g t tout heed to the underlying concerns of 
assuring continuity is to risk sinking the 
family-business ship. The underlying issue 
is: If you don't have a strong foundation for 
family relationships and business gover- 
nance, successful family and business 
change may be impossible. 

The family described at the beginning of 
this article resolved its problem by re- 
structuring. It has added outsiders to its 
board* changed its approach to and use of 
strategic planning, and redesigned its fam- 
ily council and meeting process. 

It has named a nonfamily executive as a 
"bridge" CEO to lead the company until a 
successor is named. It has instituted new 
pr oc esses for executive development for 
family and nonfamily high -potential man- 
agers, and it is allowing five to eight years 
in which the next generation can work to- 
gether to develop constructive approaches 
to future leadership. 

"Succession planning" alone would have 
probably fueled existing problems to the 
point of jeopardizing the future of a great 
family business. re 
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May 14, Chicago 



"Managing the 'Ultimate' Legacy With an 
Outside Board of Directors* is a program of 
the Family Business Council of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago. Call < 312) 
413-2752. 



May 19. Weston, Mass. 



"To Grow or Not To Grow; Strategies for 
Success in a Family Business" is a break- 
fast program of the Northeastern Univer- 
sity Center for Family Business. Call (781) 
320-8015. 



May 20, St. Louis 



"Negotiating Agreement in the Family 
Business" is the topic of a meeting of the 
Family Business Forum of Southern Illi- 
nois University Edwardsville. Call L-800- 
69&43S3; 



May 21. Philadelphia 



'Our Business Family's Story" features 
the experiences of a husband-and-wife 
founding couple. Call the Delaware Val- 
ley Family Business Center; 1-800-296- I 

3832. 



May 31 -June 4 t Atlanta 



The "Family Business Academy" is a pro- 
gram especially for family-firm members 
ages IB to 40. Call the Family Enterprise 
Center at Kennesaw State University; 
(770l423-6Q4n. 



June 3-5, Chicago 



"Managing Succession Without Conflict** 
features nationally known family -busi- 
ness authorities Leon A. Danco and 
John L. Ward. Call the Arthur Andersen 
Center for Family Business; 1-800-924- 
2770. 



June 18, Seattle 



"Succession Planning for Family-Owned 
Businesses" is a one~d*iy program co-spon- 
snn.'d by Xatiuns Htfsittcss, The Cambridge 
Institute, a Vienna, Va., management com- 
pany, and others. For more information, 
call Km MacAdam at (703) 790-9595. Ext. 
193. 
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Case Study: Falling Apart Over A Prenup' 



After meeting with their lawyers, Tbm and 
Lisa are really unnerved. 

At the insistence of Tbm's uncle, a part- 
ner in the family's business, the about-to- 
be-newlyweds were in the midst of negoti- 
ating — or. to Ik* exact, their lawyers were in 
the midst of negotiating— a prenuptial 
agreement. 

Tbms one-third ownership stake in the 
family business — an inheritance from his 
father— has a b<x)k value of about $500,000. 
As for other major assets, Tom and Lisa 
each have homes, which are approximately 
equal in value. Tbm works in the business, 
and Lisa is the marketing manager of a de- 
partment state. 



R esponse 1 

Regain Control 



Tom's attorney drew up a summary of 
Toms and Lisa's expectations, clarifying 
that Tom would retain his stock in the fam- 
ily business. In the event of divorce, half of 
any increase in the stocks value after the 
wedding would go to Lisa, and the couple 
would split all other assets evenly. 

Lisas attorney then suggested that Tom 
fund a $500,000 annuity for Lisa over 10 
years to equal the current value of Tom's 
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MUSTRATON THOY THOMAS 



Tom and Lisa arc losing control over their 
lives. As the power struggle envelops 
them, personality traits and relationship 
issues surface. Lisa has given her attorney 
the power to tell her what to do. The attor- 
ney is instilling in Lisa the* notion of entitle- 
ment, and she is accepting it. She lacks the 
assertiveness to speak up for herself. 

Ibm is upset with the attorney when in- 
deed it is Lisa with whom he must reconcile, 
and it is her change of heart that he must 
^^^^^^^^^ understand. He, loo. 
^^r^^^^^B contributes to the 

■ ^ BT >M disharmony. His generosity in providing Lisa 
**^tt^H half of any gain in the value of the stock is 
problematic unless he conveys to her that this 
^■ ,<r I^M value gain does not necessarily translate into 
B ' flj available cash. Unless she understands this, 
WL * /^B might be set up for a disappointmen i . 
^^T\~ / p Absent is productive communication about 
*\ * * everyday living, which helps in establishing 
budgets, goals, and sources and management 
of money. Discussing and reaching agreement 
on sue}] matters are essentia! to love and 
commitment— and to harmony. 

Tom and Lisa must clarify how individ ial 
Lissu-l.s and future earnings will be spent. Will 
Lisa contribute to liv- 
ing expenses, vaca- 
tions, and so on? Or 
will the income she earns be hers alone? 
Equality requires that both individuals 
contribute to shared expenses. 

Communication means sharing and ex- 
plaining ideas — and wishes and wants. It 
also means listening, hearing not just 
words but also the intent ion of the speaker. 

Ibm and Lisa must recapture their con- 
trols so thvtf are at l lie negotiating table. At- 
torneys are their representatives, there to 
help with clarifications and legalities. 
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This series presents actual family-business 
dilemmas, commented on by members of 
the Family Firm Institute and edited by 
Paul L Karofsky, executive director of the 
Northeastern University Center for Family 
Business in Dedham, Mass. Identities art* 
changed to protect family privacy: The au- 
thors' opinions do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the institute. Copyright 6 by the 
Family Firm institute, Boston, You can com- 
ment on this case study on the World Wide 
Web at ivwu\ffi.oryiforiimx.html. 



share of the business. What had been a 
nonissue for the couple suddenly became a 
topic of immense concern. 

Discussions about the prenuptial agree- 
ment have nearly ended the couple's rela- 
tionship. Says Ibm: "This annuity idea 
wasn't even Lisas. She agreed at first that 
the value of the stock that I brought into 
the relationship should remain mine if we 
split up. But now shes considering other- 
wise. Its her attorney who is complicating 
things. 

"All I want to do is protect my family's 
business. How can 1 best do that? It seems 
like the real winners here are the 
lawyers!" 

Response 2 

Seek Common Goal 



Prenuptial agreements interject negotiation 
over business issues at a time when ro- 
mance and emotion should rule. 

They may be a "necessary evil," however, 
for preventing a person outside the family 
business — an embittered former spouse, 
{perhaps* — from acquiring shares in the com- 
pany as part of a divorce decree. 

Lisas interest should he in protecting her 
legitimate financial expectations in the 
event of a divorce but not in guaranteeing 
that she be entitled to 
the shares. If she and 
Tbm can view their prenuptial agreement that 
way, a common goal may be identified. For ex- 
ample, they might agree that divorce ought not 
be a windfall for either party. 

In many states, a prenuptial agreement is 
enforceable only if it is fair and reasonable 
under all circumstances. If Tom and his uncle 
are most concerned with protecting the stock, 
Tbm might even want to err on the side of gen- 
erosity to Lisa in the agreement. This mi.u'hi 
mean reconsidering her attorneys proposal for 
an annuity and having the stock appraised 
rather than relying on its book value. 
The prenuptial agreement should be backed 
up with a buy-sell 
agreement that would 
let the firm purchase 
Toms shares if they 

are transferred after a 

divorce. Alsa Tom and 
Lisa might have sought out attorneys who 
would be sensitive to the situation's emo- 
tional aspects and not just adversarial. 

As Tbm and Lisa have discovered, a 
prenuptial agreement requires a careful 
balancing of family and business needs. 
But, of course, family-business owners have 
lo do such balancing all the time. 
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Advanced Planning and Management 
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The difference betw een a money- 
making idea and making money. 

Smart Business Start-Up 

successful business is the end result of a 
great idea followed through with 
painstaking research, careful thought, 
detailed planning and successful 
implementation. Smart Business Start- 
up simplifies this process by guiding 
you through the four most important 
steps of business start-up: researching 
markets, writing a business plan, 
incorporating a business, and locating 
capital. It provides tools for you to present 
your findings to business associates and 
investors plus tips on how to locate funding. 

Extensive library of legal forms 
and business letters. 

Smart Attorney 

Improve your bottom line by reducing 
costh legal fees. With Srmiri \rtorney, 
you can perform your own basic legal 
tasks. With more than 3,500 forms and 
letters, Smart Attorney contains the 
most extensive collection of legal 
documents ever assembled. This 
software is specifically designed to cut 
overhead by performing basic legal tasks — you 
can start saving money today! 
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The BEST business plan program. 

Smart Business Plan 

I'he foundation of every successful 
business is a rock-solid business plan — 
and we've made it fast, easy, and fool- 
proot. just tollow tile simple steps to 
build a plan that will impress even the 
most critical banker or investor. 
Complete with professional-looking 
charts and graphs based on standards 
recognized throughout the industry. 
Hits software includes its own word processor, 
spreadsheet, graph generator, and sample 
plans. 



Work smarter, not harder! 

Smart Business Forms 

Smart Forms 97 is the most complete 
library of professionally prepared 
business forms ever assembled. With 
more than 2*500 powerful forms for 
almost every business need, Smart 
Forms 97 is the quickest and easiest way 
to minimize liability and reduce legal 
costs. Ideal for small businesses wishing 
to project a corporate image. I'lus, 
registered users can update their software for 
one year I Kl I. via the Smart Online Web site. 




npu 

it 1/2 Windows, 
MAC) 

$39.00 

plus $6 s/h 



Over 100 essential tools you need 
to grow your business. 

BusinessBasics 

Provides over 100 of the most essential 
bus i tiess documents, agreements, 
spreadsheets, checklists, forms, and 
templates to run any business. Includes 
tips, "how-tos," and guidance from 
expert sources, including legal, 
accounting, and marketing 
professionals. BusinessBasics wilt help 
you accomplish important day-to-day projects 
and tasks and is priced to be affordable for any 
business. 




( ompuu r disk (UUS 
S-l/4, 3-1/2, Windows 
3*1/2, MAC) and 400- 
page reference guidtv 

$89.00 

plus 36 s/h 



Publish your own manual 
and protect your companv 

EMPLOYEE MANUAL 
MAKER 

Strap problems before they occur bv 
creating a company-specific manual 
that details your policies, procedures, 
and benefits. With over 140 ready-to- 
customize documents to choose from, 
you'll not only satisfy legal requirements 
when you give each employee a manual, 
you'll have better informed rand happier) 
employees and managers. ..and that 
means a smr mtf i running business. 
This is a must for anyone with five or 
more employees. 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-222-3393 OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PACE 



Finance, Management, and Advekiisim; 



Computer disk (DOS 5-14. 
i-t/2, WINDOWS VI/21 arid 

reference honk. 

$139.00 

plus $6 % ll 



Increase your profits and 
cash flow. 

UP YOUR CASH 
FLOW 

Entrepreneur i ersion 

How much cash will you need 
next week, next month, or next 
year? If you've never had the 
time or the tools lo project cash 
Mow, here's the product for you. 
Just answer the questions on 
your screen about sales and 
expenses and nut pops a 
complete financial plan in 
spreadsheet format. ..without 
wasting time to set it up! You 
can spot trends, run "what it" 
scenarios, and always know 
your cash needs in advance. 



Employee 
Appraisg 



Computer disk (WINDOWS 
3-1 fZ) with over 400 writing 
Mini pics. 

$99.95 

plus $6 %/h 



Better employee evaluations, „ 
delivered in half the time. 

EMPLOYEE APPRAISER 

Avoid common performance 
appraisal mistakes that can get you 
into legal difficulty... and ruffle 
employee feathers. Developed by 
labor law experts, this computer 
hased program cheeks your 
documents for inappropriate 
language and not only otters advice 
on how to correct it, but gives you 
access to hundreds of professionally 
written phrases and paragraphs that 
can be personalized for your needs. 
You and your supervisors will cut 
review writing time in half! 



P R O J E C T 

aasiart 

/ 




Windows 

$99.95 

plus \7 s/b 



Plan big and small prefects in 
30 minutes! 

Project KickStart (tm) 

The fastest, easiest way to plan 
almost any project. Whetner you're 
launching a new product, starting a 
business, organizing an event, 
designing a Web site, or producing a 
company newsletter, Project 
Ku kStarl will help you devise a 
strategy to get the results you want 
This easy-to-use program helps even 
the novice user develop a clear 
overview of the project and the steps 
needed to complete it successfully. 




( n-RO\t 

$39.95 

plus 54,50 s/h 



Lead your staff to peak 
performance. 

Managing People 

Master the art of managing 
people and develop leadership 
skills. I earn how lo increase 
motivation, resolve conflicts, 
coach effectively' and manage 
difficult people. Includes two 
hours of video and commentary' 
with lots of interactive exercises. 
This program provides all the 
tools you need to manage people 
skillfully. 



Create marketing strategies 
and advertising that gets 
results, 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 
ADVERTISING 




CD-MOM 

$39.95 

plus s/h 



Be your own ad agency' 1 his 
program makes it easy for you to 
create your own advertising. W ith 
Do-It- Yourself Advertising, you'll 
walk through step by step 
exercises to develop marketing 
plans, ueatc effective strategies, 
and produce ads thai will get 
results. 




CD-ROM 

$39.95 

plus S4.S0 s/h 



Includes 600 ready-to-select 
interview questions, 

HIRING TOP 
PERFORMERS 

Effective hiring requires more 
lhan reiving on a 'gut feeling/' 
I o consistently hire top people, 
you need to use effective, proven 
techniques. Learn Ihe techniques 
you can use to ensure that you 
hire the right people without 
wasting anv time. This program 
covers the classified ads to the 
interviews, the fact-checking to 
the salary negotiations and can 
improve your skills in anv area of 
the overall hiring proc ess. 



< Al l I Of I I IO I 



1-800-222-3393 OR I SI. I HI ( OITON ON I HI I AS I VAUi 



NStlOTISBllSillBSS customer Service wd Management Skills 




VMeo* VHS only, 
Running tirnv 4> minutes 
Includes companion 
audiocassettc 
and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus S 6 s/h 



Help your employees 
understand the secret to 
getting repeat business. 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customers often buy because 
of the quality of the service, 
rather than the quality of the 
product Show employees 
how to deliver the sun ice 
that creates satisfied 
customers utuJ turns around 
disgruntled customers. Help 
them deal with customers courteously 
even when they're under pressure. 
Demonstrate how to communicate 
conc ern and competence Put your 
company on the inside track to consumer 
confidence 



V/////|j^/// 



How to 
Supervise: 
People |g 



The 

SvraivBOR's 
Handbook 




Video. V IIS only. 
Running time 42 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audioumcttc and Supervisor's 
Handbook, 



$99.95 

plus $6 s/h 



profitable 

Service iCustomer 

. Service 



Proven techniques 
for getting results 
through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ultimate 
cl lallenge for any 
supervisor,.. and often the 
key to an effective 
organization. Leadership 
requires skill, toughness, 
and sensitivity. ..and this 
acclaimed video shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, an<l 
conflict resolution to become an 
outstanding supervisor. 

Companies with great 
customer service 
survive and thrive. 



V ideo running time 
35 minutes. 
Includes companion 
iiudiociissette and 
workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $6 s/h 



THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Learn how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers that 
brings them back to buy your product or 
service again and again. This is must viewing 
for weryone in your organization because 
business success, — short- and long-term — will 
be customer service-driven. Don't miss these 
valuable tips and techniques that help vi m 
achieve greater profits, the video is div ided 
into segments and designed to he used 
individually or with groups. 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques that 
keep your customers— and 
employees— happy. You can 
turn every customer into a 
lifelong client with this 
best-selling video workshop. 
Must viewing for owners, 
managers, salespeople, 
telemarketers, office staff— 
everyone who deals with customers 
in person or l>\ phone. Segmented 
into easy viewing sections. 




Video. VHS only. Running 
time 4S minutes. Includes 
loinpatitnn imdiociissellv 
.i nd workbook. 

$99.95 

pi UN Sf. s/b 




Video running time 
AH minutes. Includes 
companion audio- 
t assctlc and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus So s/b 




Video running time 
48 minutes. Includes 
companion auclio- 
tasscMe and workbook 



$99.95 

plus S<> s/h 



Create a cooperative, highly produc- 
tive team environment. 

Effective Teamwork 

Teamwork is what makes businesses 
successful. Ideas and decisions are 
generated within teams and not from the 
top down as in the past. The Effective 
Teamwork Video liaiiiing program will 
show you: 

■ What teams are all about and why they 
are important lo your organization 

■ | low to write a team comnt'ii'< n 

■ How to develop ideas and make 
decisions 

■ I low to run a team meeting 

Your entire work force will know how to 
maintain a cooperative, creative and 
highly productive team environment. 

Become a first- rate 
supervisor. 

THE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 

SUCCESS 

Here's everything you 
need to improve your 
leadership ability... make 
timely, effective decisions... manage change 
and time productively... communicate 
effectively so you can praise, criticize, and 
deal wrlh tonlliet huild an effective work 
team... train people who work for and with 
you... and enjoy your job! This is a career- 
building program. 



r a i i ioi i mi i 1-800-222-3393 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



Business Planning, Safety, and Compliance 




( ompuler Uisk (Windows 
3.1 & Wlrulmvs 95), 
CD and 3.5" disks. 

$99.95 

plu*S7,5» v h 



Create a business plan 
in seven easy steps! 

BUSINESS PLAN PRO 

PC Magazine says: "No business plan 
software can match Kusmess ['kin 
IV»." This amazing software provides 
the formulas, text, ehurts, and graphs 
tor you to create a great plan. It's 
totally interactive. Just cut and paste 
from sample test or create your own* 
It tnducks ten plans that got 
financing using this exacl software. 
If you're a start-up, established 
business, or launching a new 
product, this is it! 



1910 _ 
OSHA Guide 



1 .039 I KIEL'S, 

H-rinji biiultr 

$189.00 

plus %H vh 



Workplace safety 
regulations and index 

1910 OSHA GUIDE 

] fns comprehensive reference 
guide contains the full text of 29 
CFRPart 1910, Subparts A 
through 7, plus Part 1903 
Inspections J TH- 1 Part h><M 
Recordkeeping. )! "s printed in 20 
percent larger type than the OR, 
and it's tab-divided and indexed 
for quick reference. 
This guide works hand-in-hand 
with the < >SH,\ ( ompliance 
Manual 




Computer disk j Windows 
\A ^ Windows 95), 
CD & 3.5" disks 

$99.95 

plus 57.50 Vh 



Create a complete marketing 
plan in six easy steps! 

MARKETING PLUS 

Built-in text, spreadsheets, chat Is, 
graphs, and examples help you 
develop, manage and track your 
plan. Use spreadsheets to budget 
expenses and forecast sales. Then 
track y our expenses, compare 
forecasts against actuals, and 
measure your efforts. Includes 
software, user guide, marketing 
manual, and a sample plan 




292 pages, 

hx>sc-k\it 
;;-rinfj binder 

S139.00 

plus SH s/ti 



Essential checklists for OSHA, 
EPA & other key agencies— 

COMPLIANCE AUDITS 

Saves time and money by 
providing a "snapshot" of facility 
compliance through an easy-to- 
use audit program! It provides 
guidance on how to do a walk- 
around audit of your facility; takes 
you through the recordkeeping 
requirements; and piovidcs 
information on < >SHA and EPA, 
including how they do inspections 
and schedule penalties, 



PrimeLiff 
Guide to 
Personal Success 



If you're over *0 years old, 
here's the reference source 
moti ve been waiting for! 

PRIMELIFE GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 



Tills i powerful tool is your personal 
guide tor evaluating the seven key areas 
of your life: health, finances, uin - i 
relationships, learning, recreation, and 
spirituality . Give this special resource 
2 in-page b661t materia] just a few minutes a day, and yi >u ! J he 
$ 1 2.95 Jibk 1 to develop the objectives, priorities, and plans 
plus vt.50 Vh that will impact and Improve your life! 

c^£fc Hsu receive— at no ot\t— information on 
t u V MIR the rennuh if. >/c / Yu i iel ife he/ leti t s (h h k i i\[t •: 

V\Jll " TO discounts and deals thtit eon save you 

hundreds oi even thousands iff dot fan. 




SafetyPlan 



i ninnuki disk (DOS 5- 
1/4, 3-1/2, WiriiJims 
3-1/2) and 126-pagt* 
referent c guide. 

$89.00 

plus 56 s/h 



Create a sale and healthy 
uorkplaa\..Quiekh and 
easily comply with OSHA, 
and avoid lawsuits! 

SAFETYPLAN 
BUILDER 

f lere's c\er\ thing you need In 
create a complete safety and 
health management plan. Select 
your industry, state, and work 
practices and SafetyPlan Bulkier 
will custom assemble your safety plan 
manual tor you in minutes 



i U I I Oi l I Id I 1-800-222-3393 OK I SI J If I MUPO\n\ nn i wi v\u% 



NdtiOnSBUSiflBSS Ci stoker Service and Finance 




lour videos. VHS or 
Kimnintf time 2 12 
minutes. Im hides 
40-page workbook. 

$299.95 

plus S6 s/h 




VicJvo running time 
i hours .vt minutes. 
Includes four videos 
and companion work 
book. 

$199.95 

plus v. s/h 



Quick service doesn't 
have to mean pour 
service. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

See for yourself how easy it is 
to serve customers quickly 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered Watch how easy it 
is to enforce compan y 
[wj|k\ without turning off 
^— customers. This video series 
will help you make every customer 
contact more pleasurable and profitable; 
you'll build a bust- of customer devotion, 
loyalty, and repeat business. 



Build customer loyalty. 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

To keep customers coming 
back lor life, you need to 
create customer loyalty... 
which doesn't come from 
merely satisfying them, It 
comes from building emotional 
partnerships, l earn how to lerret out 
customer likes and dislikes and how to use 
that information to shape your 
service. . .and learn how to handle repairs, 
refunds, and complaints to build business. 



I 

L 



Get off on the right foot! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 



Video running time 1 
I hour U minutes. 
Includes two videos Jiid 
companion workbook. 

$149.95 

plus $6 s/h 



Whether you've written 
proposals or not, each one 
presents a new, difficult 
challenge, With this program, 
you'll learn how to take any 
idea, shape it on paper, and gjhre 
it the visual tmnact that gets 
attention. You'll learn how to organize 
your material in a logical, reader-friendly 
way. And you'll learn how to avoid the 
turn-offs that can doom your proposal 
from the start. This video will help you 
deliver powerful, we 1 1- written proposals! 




l our- volume video vet. VI IS 
only. Running time J hours. 
58 minutes IikIuoVs j&fKtge 
workbook. 

$199.95 

plus So s/h 



See things from the 
customer s point of view 
and increase sales, 

HOW BUYERS LIKE 
TO BE S O LD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your 
customers' heads! Learn exactly 
what they'll thinking and how 
you ca n crea te sa I e s t ec I in i q ues 
and strategies they won't be able 
to resist. I Jiseover what gels a 
buyer's attention, what turns him 
off' what makes her say YF5I These 
powerful tapes will boost your 
sales. 



If you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budgeting, , .here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCIAL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Make more confident and 
well-informed decisions 
in money matters Deliver 
analyses and reports that 
demonstrate your control 
of your business. This 
exceptional video series 
helps you learn every 
bask nuance of finance, 
including accrual vs. cash 
reporting; direct and fixed 
li >stv test^ U )\ liquidity, 
leverage, and sol vein v; 
revenue projections, and 
more. 



three videos. VHSoiilv, Running lime 
I minutes, hu hides 4H [>a«e workbook. 

$249.95 

plus 56 s/h 




Video running time 
t hours SK minutes, 
huludes tour videos -nul 
cnnipjnion w orkbook. 

$249.95 

plus So s/h 



Everything you need to 
build budgeting know-how! 

PRACTICAL 
BUDGETING SKILLS 
FOR MANAGERS 

I lie budget process doesn't 
have to be hack-breaking work. 
Learn how to build valid 
assumptions upon which to 
base your financial decisions. 
Gain a thorough understanding 
of the cash-flow process. Build flexibility 
into your budget so you can react quickly 
to changing financial forces. A well- 
prepared budget is a vital management 
tool. 



CIA EE TOEE FREE 1-800-222-3393 OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



OKDI.lt NOW I CALL fOLL FREE 1 ■800" > 222^3393 




308 expert letters 
that generate sales 
and profits. 

SALES LET- 
TERWORKS 



No matter what your 
business is or whom 
you're trying to 
convince, y< >u'll tind 
the perfect letter for 
virtually every selling situation. Call up 
customizable letters that cover every aspect 
of selling: creating repeat business, 
opening uj >nrs, dealing with customers, 
responding to objections, collecting 
money. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, Windows 3* 
1/2, MAC) and 372-page book <308 letters) 

$79.95 

plus $6 %/h 



BUSINESS 
Letter-Worts 



400 professionally 
written letters for 
all areas of your 
business. 

BUSINESS 
LETTER- 
WORKS 

If you've ever had to 
apologue for an 
employee's rudeness, make an inquiry to a 
venture capital firm, collect an unpaid debt, 
or any number of everyday situations, then 
this software wiiJ simplify your lite, i all up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, 
internal communications... every possible 
business situation. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, Windows 
M /2, MAC) and 470-page book (400 letters) 

$79.95 





plus $6 s/h 



PERSONAL customizable 
LetterlrVonhs letters for your 
business and per- 
sonal life* 

PERSONAL 
LETTER- 
WORKS 

| Be prepared for i 

i m a£ i n ab I e situati o n , 
ranging from touchv, feelings-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed "this-ts-the-way-it s- 
going-to-be" challenges. Never strung 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or friend, or a hard-tr>resolve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say "Thank you/ or "1 appreciate you." 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, Windows 
3-1/2, MAC) and 470-page book (400 fetters) 

$79.95 

plus Si> v It 



NationsBlISineSS Order Form 

Send to: Marketing Dept., 1615 H St., N.W„ Washington, D.( . 200o2-200O 

\imr Order is J00% Satisfiniioit Guaranteed 
or Your Money' Back Within 30 Days 
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BUSINESS PLANNING k MANAGEMENT 




Smart Husiness Stari-l 'p 


$99 <m 


$6.00 






Smart tUismess Plan 




$6.00 






Smart Attorney 


S69.00 


$6.00 






Smart Business Forms 


$39.00 


$6.00 






Business Basks 

□ Window*, \ \/Z □ HM 


$39,00 


$600 






Em ployeeMa n ua 1 Ma ker 

ix»s asa/4 as-vz nWlmJwWyH/2 dmac 


$89.00 


$6.00 






Business Han Pro 


$99.95 


$7.50 






Marketing Plus 


$99.95 


$7.50 






, I'rhni 1 .lie Guide to IVrson.il Suuess 


$12.95 


$3.50 




BUSIN1 ss s \n- iy & COMPLIANCE 




1910 OSH A Guide 


MS'HKI 


$8.00 






Compliance Audits 


$139.00 


$8.00 






SafetyPtan Buiider 

DOS □ 5-1/4 D 3- 1/2 □ Window 1-1/2 DM AC 


$89.00 


$6.00 




CUSTOMER SERVICE k MAN At, I Ml NT SKILLS 




The Power of Customer Service 


yjo <|.c 


$6.00 






50 Ways to Keep Your Customers 


$99M 


$1,00 






How to Supervise People 


$99.95 


$6.00 






Effective Teamwork 


$99.95 


$6.(X) 






The Basics of Profitable Customer Service 


$99.05 


$6.00 






1 h< St w \i rj h ■ : y h.- , r \k i f K h >i m [t o-w 


$99,95 


Sft.00 




FINANCE, MANAGEMI NT, k ADVERTISING 




Up Your Cash Bow (Entrepreneur version 1 


SI 19 OO 


ih.OO 






Project KkkStart (Windows) 


$99.95 


$7.00 






Do4t- Yourself Advertising t CD-ROM) 


$39.95 


$4.50 






Employee Appraiser 


$9^.95 


$6.00 






Managing People (CD-ROM) 


$.39.95 


$4.50 






Hiring Top Performers (CD-ROM) 


$39.95 


$4.50 





ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-222-3393 
or fax 1-202-463-5641 



Ship To: 



Name 



Company . 



Address 



(Vo P.O. HvxrM 



City 



suit 



Zip. 



Telephone # 



iKujUUCit f"t < >'.iUt ' .ft J U.'JiJ Ll \ 1 ),<;i\'!'. I 



Method of Payment 

□ Check or money order enclosed payable to Nation's Business 

□ Bill my credit card: Q VISA □ MasterCard □ AT 

Card # Exp. Date 



Signature . 
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CUSTOMER SERVICE M FINANCE 




How To Give Exceptional t uMomer Service 


$299,95 


$6 00 






How Buyers Like To Be Sold 


$199.95 


$6,00 






Developing A C ustomer Retention Program 


$199.95 


$6.00 






Finance Tor Nonfinantlat Professionals 


$249.95 


$6.00 






How hr Write A Winning Proposal 


$149 95 


$6,00 






Prat lit ill Budget in# Skills 1 lit Mantis 


$249.95 


_$6.Q0 , 




BUSINESS PERSONA I SU f I SS 




Sales LetterWorks 

[JOS nSTrt h \ \(2 QWlmkmxM/2 h Vtv 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Business letter Works 

iXIS OS-l/4 DM/2 □ Wlrufciwi, ±U2 DMAC 


$79.95 


$6.00 






PtsrJQtkal LetterWorks 

rx»S us. 1/4 ns+UZ rjwindrmv l i .: m 


$79.95 


16.00 




Orders outside SI ih It MAI 
the U«SA and Canada 

add $25.00 per product < A. D C. Ml) SALES I A \ 
tor shipping/ handling TOT-U 
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March Poll Results 

Readers' Views 



A Tight Job Market 




The following 
advertisers 

would like to send you free 
information about the products 
and services advertised in this 
month s Nation's Business, 



1 

Please circle 
your selections. 


33 


Blue Cross Blue Shield 




of Alabama 


4 


Ceco Building System 


37 


Cessna Aircraft Co. 


22 


Computeriand 


11 


Eagle's Nest Homes 


15 


Electric Education Call Center 


24 


Royal Copystar 


29 


Wachovia 



Fill out this coupon 
if you fax your response. 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

Ccty 

State ] a ZIP 

Mail to: 

Nation 's Business. 1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000 
FAX to: 20Z 463-5636 
I 



Small companies are finding si hurt] to 
hire qualified workers, according to a 
Nat hut's Zfttt&ttsa poll. 
An overwhelming majority of respon- 
dents to the Where I Stand poll in the 
March issue said they were having difficul- 
ty finding new, qualified workers, and half 
said they weren't satisfied with the quality 
of the applicants. 

The poll also revealed that almost six out 
of 10 job openings remain vacant for one to 
six months, and only one-fourth are filled in 
the first month. In contrast, a Nation's 



Business poll in August 1996 found that 
more than half of job vacancies were being 
filled within a month. 

Respondents to the recent poll also indi- 
cated that job applicants are weakest in 
"attitude and work habits,* the category 
that topped the list of applicants' weak* 
neeses in the 1996 poll. 

One-fourth of the respondents said they 
had hired (tamer welfare r ecipients in the 
past year, and 20 percent said they were 
I willing to consider hiring such individuals. 

Mer e are the complete results of the poll: 




Questions And Answers 



How difficult has it been to find new, qualified workers during the past year? 



Very difficult 59% 

Somewhat difficult 31 

Not difficult 6 

Have not been hiring 4 



Haw satisfied are you with the quality of applicants? 

Very satisfied 5% 

Somewhat satisfied 44 

Not satisfied 51 



How long are jobs going vacant in your company before suitable candidates 
are found to fill them? 

Less than a month 24% 

One to three months ,39 

Three to six months . 20 

More than six months - 17 

. . I 



In which area are your job applicants weakest? 

Basic reading and math skids 16% 

Basic communication skills 14 

Specific technical skills 30 

Attitude and work habits 61 

(Some respondents marked multiple categories.) 



Have you had to offer anything special to attract qualified workers, such as 
signing bonuses, extra benefits, or rewards to current employees for finding the 



new workers? 

Yes 32% 

No 45 

No, but I am considering doing so 23 

t 

Are any of the people you have hired in the past year former welfare recipients? 

Yes ; 24% 

No , . 56 

No, but I am willing to consider hiring such people , 20 



Where I Stand 




On The Minimum Wage 

President Clinton and congressional Democrats are supporting legislation to 
raise the minimum wage, now $5.15 an hour, the rate set in September 1997. 
They want to boost it to $5.65 on Jan. 1, 1999, and to S6.15 on Jan. 1, 2000. 
These questions seek your views on this issue. 

Results of this poll will be published in the July issue of Nidion'* Business and 
will be forwarded to administration officials and congressional leaders. Send the 
attached, postage-paid Reader Response Card. Or circle your answers and fax 
this page to (202) 463-5636. 




Do you think the current federal minimum 
wage, $5.15 an hour, should be increased? 

1 . Yes; two 50-cent increases in two years 
would be reasonable 

2. Yes; but two 50-cent increases in two 
years would be too much 

3. Yes; the wage should be raised more than 
the administration proposes 

4 No 



What impact would a higher federal 
minimum wage have on your business? 
(Check all that apply ) 

1 , Jobs would be eliminated 

2> Employee benefits would be reduced 

3. Profits would decline 

4. Products or services would be eliminated 

5. Prices would rise 

6. No impact: state minimum wage is 
already higher 

7. No probable impact 




Would an increase in the federal minimum 
wage diminish your ability to hire people 
off welfare rolls? 

Yes 
No 




How many of your employees are paid the 
federal minimum wage? 

1. All 

2. More than half 

3. Less than half 

4. None 




Would an increase in the minimum wage 
also push up wages for workers at higher 
pay rates? 

t.Yes 
2. No 




Should there be a separate "training wage 
or a lower minimum wage for low-skilled 
and entry-level workers? 

Yes 
No 



Do you think a minimum-wage increase 
would make it harder tor U.S. firms to 
compete with foreign companies that have 
access to cheap labor? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



Send Your Response Today! 
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Making It 



Growing businesses share the ir experiences in 
creating and marketing new products and services. 



Window Of Opportunity 



By Stem Bates 

Great salespeople must believe in 
themselves, and that has never 
been a problem for Sarasota, Fla., 
entrepreneur Edward VerVane, who 
runs South Sun Energy Conservations. 
However, VerVane possesses another 
strong article of faith that some salespeo- 
ple might lack: a deep, unshakable belief 
in the product he's selling. 

That's important because he is selling a 
product that few people have heard of and 
most don't think they need. 

It's a custom-fitted interior storm win- 
dow, nicknamed the Winsulator, made of 
impact-resistant, clear acrylic that is de- 
signed to reduce the invasive 
heat that plagues offices and 
homes in Sun Belt areas. 

Held in place with magnets 
and fitted with rubber seals that 
expand and contract as needed 
to trap air and prevent conden- 
sation, the windows also filter 
out dust t noise, and even ultravi- 
olet rays. South Sun trims the 
acrylic and frame materials to 
custom-fit each window 

The Winsulator seems like a 
tough sell, and it has been. There 
is only one major manufacturer 
of the acrylic sheets — patent- 
holder Plaskolite, Inc., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio — and there are few 
distributors in the Southeast 
other than South Sun, But Ver- 
Vane, 51, and his partner, 32- 
year-old Brian Keith Welsh of 
Punta Gorda, Fla., look through 
the windows to see an extremely 
bright future. 

VerVane sold the windows as a 
contractor for a Plaskoiite distrib- 
utor for a while in Michigan dur- 
ing the 1980s; in that northern 

A superhero costume helps Edward 
VerVane increase the visibility of 
the product he ftrffe flMtafoffifed 
interior giarm. windows. 

PHOTO- CtHENTOUC 



state, he touted the windows* ability to keep 
heat inside houses. After moving to Florida 
and working for an auto dealer as a credit 
officer, he longed to get back to selling and 
believed that the acrylic panes would be the 
ticket in the searing heat of Florida. 

He persuaded Welsh, a former handy- 
man who had done work on VerVane s 
house, to add his installation expertise and 
founded South Sun in October 1993. Ver- 
Vane started knocking on doors and net- 
working at meetings of the Charlotte 
County Chamber of Commerce. 

lb boost his visibility and plug his prod- 
uct, he started showing up at chamber 



meetings in a red, white, and blue super- 
hero suit emblazoned with a large W. He 
even rented out his house and started liv- 
ing in his office to concentrate his funds on 
growing the fledgling business. 

After several months of hard work, the 
results were underwhelming. 

Everybody says: If this thing is so good, 
how come you're the only ones doing itV" 
recalls Welsh. Homeowners gave the duo 
looks as if they were snake-oil salesmen. 
Tlie t wo got some coverage in local news- 
papers, encouraged woixl of mouth from 
satisfied customers, attended trade shows, 
and sought help from slate agencies. 

That help spurred VerVane to think big. 
He approached officials at the Kennedy 
Space Center — who maintain ties to bud- 
ding companies — with an offer that he be- 
lieved they couldn't refuse: South Sun 
would install six of the windows at the 
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space center s headquarters building with- 
out guarantee of payment If the center's 
officials didn't like them, South Sun would 
remove them— at no charge. 

Space-center officials grilled him for 
hours. They put the material through in- 
tensive tests and liked what they saw. 

More important, center officials started 
promoting VerVane s product. The public- 



ity wasn't as good as, say. being asked to 
install the panes on the space shuttle, hut 
it gave the young company much-needed 
thrust at a critical time. 

VerVane made the same no-risk offer to 
the Men's Wearhouse clothing chain, say- 
ing the acrylic panes could reduce color 
fading of its inventory and would be far 
more attractive and effective than tinting 



windows, as many Sun Belt businesses do. 
The chain took him up on the offer at one 
store and paid for the windows, at about 
$12 per square foot. 

VerVane says his revenues could reach 
$1 million this year as he gains larger con- 
tracts, such as bank chains, "We just have 
to have the patience of Job," he notes. And 
to keep looking on the bright side. ■ 



Fourth Time's The Charm 



Htf Mark Richard Moss 

Although he is only 28, Mark Moore 
has experienced a lifetime's worth of 
business failures. And thai was all 
before he turned 22, when he 
founded a company to fill a niche— informa- 
tion for landlords about rental applicants. 
Hi firm, T1S, based in Winston -Sal em, 
N.C., posted revenues last year of nearly $ 1 
million, 

"After failing three times* with two auto- 
mobile-repair shops and a software-devel- 
opment venture, "Ive finally got it right" 
says Moore, who siaried his firm in 1092 
with SSDU and a [rased laptop computer. 

Moore founded Tenant Information Ser- 
vices (it became TIS in 1996) to provide 
landlords with up-to-date eviction informa- 
tion on prospective tenants, Tbday. 90 per- 
cent of TISs business consists of providing 
criminal-background checks on job candi- 
dates to about 800 companies, including 
out-of-state businesses similar to TIS that 
resell the information to their clients. 

Companies pay a $25 annual member- 
ship fee and are charged an average of $7 
per background check. TIS has 12 workers; 
four, including a computer programmer and 
an accountant art* under contract. 

Headquartered since 1996 in a suite of of- 
fices in a downtown building, TIS is grow- 
ing at a rate of about 40 percent a year. 
Moore attributes that growth largely to the 
development of an efficient network of con- 
tacts who gather information from county 
records throughout North Carolina. 

"We've been very pleased with the ser- 
vice that TIS has performed for us * says 
Man y Eberle. director of human resources 
for the Greensboro division of Time 
Warner Cable. Her company, she says, 
does not want employees with "a criminal 
history of, say. assault or burglary" going to 
customers' homes. "We really could be held 
liable if we had not done a good job at mak- 
ing the efforl to check the background." 

A couple of years at the DeVry Institute 
of Technology in Atlanta and a series of 

Mark Richard Moss is a fnc-tawse 
writer it) Wiastov-Salem. \\( \ 



jobs acquired through temporary agencies 
back home in Winston-Salem allowed him 
to hone his computer skills. Between as- 
signments, he kept money flowing by re- 
pairing cars in his parents' back yard. 

Over a period of three years, with the 
help of partners, Moore founded three 
companies: two automobile-repair shops 
and a business that specialized in develop- 
ing software for companies. Moore takes 
the blame for the ventures' failures and at- 
tributes them to his youth, inexperience, 
and reluctance to heed advice. 



tiotL The information was on record at the 
Forsyth County Hall of Justice, but the 
landlords didn't have the personnel to do 
the research. 

Moore presented a proposal at the land- 
lords' next meeting. He left with $800 in 
advance fees from eight landlords, enough 
to lease a laptop and buy a cellular phone. 
He leased a room in a clients building and 
created a program for eviction data, which 
he collected during daily forays to the Hall 
of Just ice. 

In 1993, before TIS's first anniversary. 
Moore says, he k Svoke up one morning and 
said, *Hey, why am I limiting myself?' I sent 
letters out to my existing clients and poten- 
tial customers and said, 'Look, now I can 
offer criminal as well as eviction informa- 
tion/ And it just took off from there." 




His lirst three business rent a res folded, htrt Mark Moore hasfemml success tntii his ht- 
estfimti TIS, Which does criminal -background checks jar employers. 



When the third business ended after 
eight months, Moore says, he was "at rock 
bottom " 

Lewis Gregory, a local landlord whom 
Moore has known and admired since child- 
hood, planted the seed for TIS. Gregory, 
who belonged to a local landlords' associa- 
tion, told Moore that the landlords major 
problem was a lack of easy access to a 
database with up-to-date eviction informs* 



Moore's efforts finally produced a winner, 
and his thoughts are now on the future. 

"I want to have the whole Southeast 
locked down and have people in every 
courthouse," he says. In the next few years, 
he believes, hell be doing $3 million to $4 
million in business a year. And maybe 
someday, he says, hell sell the company 
and move on to something else— now that 
he's learned how to be a success. ■ 
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MAKING IT 



Tank Commander 



/>// Shitmn Xelton 

When someone presents you with 
a business opportunity, never 
say no — at least not until youVe 
thoroughly examined all the 
possibilities. 

That's a lesson that Walter J« Boasso 
learned in 1979, when he was a 19-year- 
old management student at the University 
of New Orleans, He was working part time 
for a ship-cleaning company A customer 
asked him to clean some whiskey tanks on 
the side, but, recalls Boasso, the people he 
worked for "didn't want to fool with them." 

When Boasso told the customer no, the 
customer said. "Damn it, 
son, Tm trying to give you 
business and you don't 
even want it." Boasso 
quickly got the point and 
began cleaning the cus- 
tomer's tanks on his own 
on nights and week- 
ends — at first operating 
out of his parents' home 
and using laundry deter- 
gent, a garden hose, and a 
brush. 

Little did he realize 
that he had found a niche 
that would grow with a 
changing industry — or 
that his fledgling busi- 
ness would grow with it. 
The whiskey tanks were 
20-foot-long ISO tank 
containers. ISO tanks, 
which meet specifications 
of the International Stan- 
dards Organization, had 
begun replacing the eas- 
ily damaged 55-gallon 
drums commonly used in 
all forms of shipping 
throughout the world. 

The sturdier tanks, 
which carry virtually 
anything — water, cook* 
ing oils, petroleum, 
liquors, chemicals, 
gases — can hold more 
than 100 times the volume of the drums. 
While some tank containers are larger, the 
most common size in the United States is 
20 feet long and 8 to 9 l /afeet high. 

Because their sizes are standardized, 
they can be used in intermodal transporta- 
tion throughout the world — that is, they 
can go from ship to truck to rail. 

Today Boasso, 37, is chairman and CEO 
of Boasso America Corp., the "corporate 
mother hen," he says, of a group of compa- 



nies that provide intermodal services. 
Based in Arabi, La., just outside New Or* 
leans, Boasso America includes a half- 
dozen businesses and eight profit centers. 

One company Gulf States Marine Ter- 
minal, stores, handles, and repairs inter- 
modal equipment and buys and sells new 
and used intermodal equipment. 

Another enterprise, Boasso Interna- 
tional, offers tank*cleaning services and 
emergency response for leaking tanks and 
spills. Still another, Gulf States Inter- 
modal, trucks tank containers throughout 
n> southeastern United States. 
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As chairman and CEO of Boasso America Corp., Walter J. Boasso presides aver 
a katf-dozert businesses related to tank containers and shipping services. 



While still living with his parents. 
Boasso sent letters to businesses around 
the world announcing his tank-cleaning 
service. 

One morning his father woke him at 
6:30 when three tractor-trailers carrying 
six tank containers pulled up in front of 
their home. Some of the people who had 
seen his letters, says Boasso, had said: 
"There's somebody in New Orleans who 
knows what a tank container is! Take the 
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tanks and send them there." "There" was 
the family's home address, which appeared 
on Boasso s letterhead. 

As time went on, Boasso began buying 
and selling used lank containers and doing 
repairs. The business was formalized 
when he founded Gulf States Marine Ter- 
minal in 1985. 

Boasso America should be "well over $20 
million" in annual revenues when the 
numbers are in for the fiscal year that 
ended March 31, says Boasso. whose com- 
pany has nearly 300 employees. 

Boasso says that in 1989, when he 
bought the 20-acre facility that houses the 
Arabi headquarters, he thought he would 
k 'have enough property here for the rest of 
my life* But four years later he added an- 
other 20-acre site, and he recently leased 
five more acres for another operation. 

rf My five-year plan 
here in New Orleans is 
to build a 100-acre facil- 
ity—state-of-the-art, 
like nothing anywhere 
else in the world — that 
has all the different com- 
binations of what we do," 
he says. 

But hes not stopping 
there. Boasso America 
established operations Ln 
Detroit and Chicago last 
fall and expects to move 
into other U.S. cities. 

"Where I see us is def- 
initely international in 
five years." Boasso says. 
He envisions Boasso 
America service centers 
operating in Mexico, 
South America, and pos- 
sibly other parts of the 
globe. 

With such dreams, 
Boasso recognized that 
he needed someone who 
could free him of run- 
ning day-to-day opera- 
tions and help him re- 
shape the company to 
achieve his ambitions. 
He pulled together a 
group of seven entrepre- 
neurs to act as a selec- 
tion committee and, with 
their help, last summer hired an executive 
vice president, Michael Harr, formerly of 
Container Care International in Houston. 

Boassos role now? Tm the visionary" he 
says. "I know in my heart where I want to 
go and how ! want to get t here." 

Nothing stands still at Boasso America, 
and Boasso thinks that's good for his em- 
ployees because it keeps them "continually 
challenged." Its also good for him, he says. 
u l love change." I* 
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Nation's Business Classified Ads 



CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE, 
800-424-6746 (in Washington, DC call 463-5640) 
Fax: 202-463-3102 or write Natron's Business 
Classified, POBox 1200. Washington. DC 20013. 
Closing date for advertising is five weeks preceding 
date of issue. Rates are based on frequency at a per 
line per insert cost as follows: 

1x 2x 3x 6x 12k — frequency 
$75 S70 S65 S55 S40 — line rate 
$1 .050 S960 $890 $770 $540 — per inch display 
ArJ minimums: solid set. 3 lines: 
display. 1 inch 

How To Reply To Box Numbers 

Box (number in ad). 
Nation s Business Classified, 
PO Box 1200 Washington DC 20013, 



APPAREL 



IMAGEWEAR 
FREE LOGO, FREE EMBROIDERY 



Classic Denim Shirts as Low As..J*18*" 



Styk 

#1300 




Free Catalog 
Features: 

Caps, Jackets, 
Sport Shirts 
& More 

800 
670^3050 

Fax: 

(510) 781 3906 



AUTHORS 



NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH YOUR WORK 

ALL SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 

Fiction, Biography, Rdigiouv floury; ChitdranY 

AUTHORS WORLDWIDE INVITED. 

WUTf OR &EWO YOUI MAN JliCRIPT TO 

MINERVA PRESS 

1 OLD MOMffON BOAO, LONDON 5W7 300, ENGLAND 



BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 



MANUSCRIPTS WANTED ALL TYPES. 
Publisher with 75-year tradition, 'Author's Guide to Subsidy 
Publishing/ t*80f>695-9599 



BUILDINGS 



Sieei Metal Buildings, delivered to lObsite, build it youfsetf 
and SAVE $$$$$ Many srzes available, call wtb your spec- 
ifications today 600438421 7 

STEEL BUILDINGS; Fran HERITAGE, delivered to your 
pbsife ready to bolt together 5000 sims build il yourself 
and SAVE Call with your buiidng size 1-800*43-5555 
Heritage Building Systems. POB 470. N LitlJe Boptt AR 
7211&WQ, ____ 

FACTORY DIRECT. TOP QUALITY. STEEL BUILDINGS & 
SAVE COMMERCIAL FARM ETC., EASY CONSTRUC- 
TION COMPUTER DESIGNED, GUARANTEED FOR 
QUOTE * 1-600-494-2323. 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



BUSfNESS LOANS! 
Lenders found - any purpose, $250,000 and up. Carl Toll 
Free recorded message B88-652-7749 

THE CAPITAL NETWORK introduces investors to serious 
emerging growth companies. For more information CALL 
512*335-0636 

CASH FOR INVOICES Accounts Receivable Financing to 
$2,000,000, Direct lender with offices nationwide 
AeroFund Financial Approvals by phone, t -BOO- 74 7- 
4AF|(4234) 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING Outsource credrt 
department 11 years fn business. National Factoring 
Services 1^600-253*700. http7Avww lactors net 

FREE CASH GRANTS' BUSINESS START/EXPANSION. 

EDUCATION, DEBT PERSONAL NO REPAYMENT! 
FREE INFOPAK. 1-619-291-7679 

MONEY SUPERMARKET! 
Loans-Any Reason. Any Amount' Credit No Problem 1 72 
Hour Processing' Brokers Needed' 800-399-7197 X31 \ 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING Waning Capital 
company ouys current, commercial receivables for 
Immedtete Cash. Fast fundngflow rates 80Q-39&*3836. 

EXPORT FINANCING ALTERNATIVES. . - .Equipment Loans. 
Cross-Border Leasing, Project Finance & Export Credit 
Insurance Latin America Pacific Rim. Mexico & other 
emerging foreign markets calf Adirondack Leasing $800- 
676^7342, Fax 518-46S0144 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire establrshed ongoing businesses you can relocate 
to your area. Mail order punishing distribution, light 
manuf other movable businesses for sale For a free sam- 
ple feport write the Relocatable Business newsletter. PO 
Box 220214, Great Neck NY 11022-0214 or call 1-800- 
443*567. 



NYSE, FORTUNE-1000 
agents part time at home, 
9304 Ext 2035!# Ibena 



eks independent 
income 800-942- 
06-995^4778, 



MEDICAL BILLING 



■ Work Iran Home or Office ■ Unlimited Income Potential 
■ Join th# MMiy L«U*f wrtfi ovw 
2700 Sifting Cantor* Nations Kto 
Extensive Sales artf Software TrsirWrtg and Support 
<nvBStm*nlS4,W5, : S8.49S Fiiancmg Avalabit. 
ISLAND AUTOMATED MEDICAL SERVICES. INC. 

800-322-11 39 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



INTERNATIONAL PARTNERS- I earn S350.000 + + yr 
(doc.) running my intl bus. from my ocean view home, & 
need 4 working partners. PTJFT U.S. + 35 nations, (714) 
728-5084 24hr.msg 

CONSULTANTS Conduct popular professional seminars. Natl 
Qualification Training Free into Carlson Le^ing^enormax 
Field Mgr. Ins Randall 1-800-945-9140 NYC 

$100,000 SELLING BOOKS BY MAI 
FREE CATALOG 
WE DROP SHIP 1-600-560-9979 or 714^38-4658 

CASH? 

HOLDING A MORTGAGE ON PROPERTY YOU SOLD? 
SELL FOR CASH! NATIONWIDE 1^00-362-2744 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business 
Grants/fcans to S8O0.0O0.OO Free recorded message 
707-449-8600. I.HS2) 

OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS'" 
ALL TYPES. SIZES AND PRICES; SOME WITH TERMS 
A.frC 719-540-2200 OR WWW, BI2SALE COM 



FREE copy Of 
Franchise Armu 
nesses FOR IN 



info Franchise Newsletter, 
lory describes thousands oi bus- 
58^06-2665 



Ambitious and looking for extra income, jc*n fas? o/owrng 
business in health industry income potential unlimited, call 
today 600-210-7528 

AFTER RESEARCHING HUNDREDS OF OPPORTUNITIES, 
famous financial advisor Robert Allen shares FREE advice 
on starting The ideal Home Business i^0CM9fr0l79> 

BUSINESS A COMMERCIAL LOAN ARRANGED 
S50.000 UP WRITE DOZER, 1305 KRAMERS ST DENVER. 
CO 80220 

BUY FORECLOSED AND DISTRESSED PROPERTY 

USE OUR MONEY SPLIT PROFITS, 
COMPLETE TRAINING FREE fNFQ (732) 821-2219 

MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Starting income $4,50CVmo. sending faxes to physicians 
from /our home or office. 800*777-2565 Ext NB5 

MtpdA<^.mectaJax.com 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME! Earn amaong profits on full Ime of 
crime prevention protiucis mat sell like crazy' Free whole- 
sale catalog, 800-735-1797 P06 10154 #f49. Yakima WA 
98909. 

CAREER BURNOUT? HOME BASED HEALTH BUSINESS 
EARN SERIOUS RESIDUAL INCOME ON A PART-TIME 
BASIS NO RISK. NO REJECTION FREE RECORDED 
INFORMATION 1-800-926-2494 



$350,000 + + Potential Annually 
FROM HOME 
Making Calls to 4 Pre-Qualified Prospects 
Per Day Closing 5 $7500 Sales Per Month 

One-ttme sfcrt-w of less fhan SlOK Two year old. global com- 
pany, brean-'hrough product and marXet smjcLae. WarH Iram 
tf&mt you have ptane. tex Complete irammg h& inventory 
or selling experience feqjirsd No meetings, not MLM 



FREEDOM ASSOCIATES 



I mil ■ ■lit riii ark* now 
I Nf*i f^UHS\v*r H > f fiour I rinriirti im^t-t 



$olesDocfcors Magazine 

The world's best ideas to boost 
your sales, delivered to your 
desk every Monday - FREE! 

www, salesdoctors.com 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



MONEY MAKING MACHINE! Curbmate machine installs 
beautiful concrete lawn edging. Customers love this new 
product. Amazing profits from this simple cash business 
B01-262-75Q9 

MANUFACTURING CAPACITY 
We can fab. weld and assemble your equip, from small 
steel products to more complicated hydraulic, industrial 
products Located m midwest call t -60022^1 003 

MEDICAL BILLING Start your own business Process 
health insurance cairns electronically No experience 
required Excellent income potential. Investment $4995 - 
$B935 Financing avaHapte NCS 800/207-3711 ext. 370. 

OVERWEIGHT? UNDER FINANCED 7 
Businessman with excetent track record in networking has 
help for you. Limited investment, with high potential return 
References available Free into on this breathtaking plan. 
Call Pave or Steri at 1-300-328-423! or Fax 602^864-8285 

MERCHANT BANKING ORGANIZATION 
Expanding nationwide. Become our associated local rep- 
resentative, Business Acquisitions Financing Selling 
Consulting Mergers and Acquisitions. HflGO) 939-7524 



TAX FREE NEVADA 



You hHve undoubtedly already learned of the great ben- 
efit* of incorporating in Nevada, Now learn about our low- 
coat incorporation and valuable support services for amall 
businesses. Wyoming and offshore services too. 
FREE INFORMATION. CALL TODAY! 



Carson RegistereoWVgents, Inc. 
TOLL FREE (888) 330-4020 
www.inc-america.com 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive wail logos of brass, chrome or other cost effec- 
tive finishes Free estimates METAL LOGOS, INC 80CF 
646-LOGO<5646) FAX 402-339-2311 

INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS - ANY STATE' Delaware 
incorporatjons instantly Professional service We invite 
comparison MCA/isa/Amex Corp America Inc. 
888-736-4300 302-736-4300; Fax 302-736-5620 
http://www.cc/c#meflca com 

Stickersf Labels! DecalsJ Logos! 

Badgedand makes custom labels for your products 

For a free brochure (414) 877-2158 

E-maH: infc^badgeiandrJfoctucte,com 

httpiyAwww.OadgerlanO producrs.com 



INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS 



Incorporate by fax. Phone or me Internet! 

✓ Guaranteed lowest prices ✓ All 50 states and off-shore 

✓ Free name searches ✓ No legal fees 



for Ht£I mfonnarion, caJJ Business filings, Inc tofl-free at 
1 981 7 181 or btapoute on At iiHtmet at wwwMOBtopxam 



Want FORTUNE 500 Pricing? 



The S.B.A of America offers signrficantly reduced 
pricing on long distance & overnight shipping 
due to our buying power. 

4.80 to 9.50 Long Distance 

100% Clear Fiber Optic Quality 

Do you send over night letters? 
$7.25 to $9.75 per letter 

Use the buying power of thousands of businesses 
to reduce your costs! 



Call: 1-888-892-0992 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING 
Market your product or service on TV Affordabte Turn-Key 
or Joint-Venture Options 800-215-9987 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



AUTOMATE YOUR BUSINESS with the MicroBiz Business 
Controller- It's an easy to use pewm o1 sale package top 
Windows 95 or NT Y2K compliant Call for a FREE catalog: 
800^94-6789 or veil us on the web at: ww.rriicrobiz.com 



\lciih mk-i Manager 



m4i&nj-.M O..M. pn.rtw nwkinf *ju need far ado uiw^bypiwnc. maicvrfi ih< 
'*nrU Wvit m mr *i*fk rvy-^uf 4nd dr«f Wrndum |im^jni t V * I ttlluifl 
W&vok alUDi far dim) nur birr wirfiknk? 
iJ\ iimLii for 4 itvc broth urc r>r let nnOn uur (jimplclr Demon it mitm Kit! 

fJy imjy Gwp, tSO Rjwr Read Stt*c N-f , Mcinralk, NJ WW> www^kiwn^xaqi 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE • 29.431 Products! All Types. 
Lowest Pnces to Retail, Marl Order & Flea Market Sellers, 
Write: Crestco-NB85. 668 Main St.. Wilmington. MA 01887 

Buy 39.457 PRODUCTS. DIRECT from FACTORIES In. 
Taiwan, HKong, Philippines, Mextcof. Save 500% - 900%! 
Echomark, Box 739-NB58. Shatimar, FL 32579-0739 USA 



CALL CARDS/LONG DISTANCE 



9.0<5 MIN. LONG D1ST NO FEES NATIONWIDE INTER- 
STATE No starting fees, No monthly fees, No contracts 
Major Canier Rberdkgttai None better 800-564 -4348 



CARPET 



1*800-545-5815, TC INDUSTRIES Shop no more, the deal 
you want, we've got. All name brand carpets-vinyl- hard- 
wood, Free samples on tne hottest Dupont Stammaster( 
Nylons 80% sayings. 

CARPET Save up to 50% & more on major brands. We also 
manulacture our own beautiful sty 'as. For rnlormatron & 
samples, call 1 -800-848-7747. Ext, 45. Dal ton. Georgia. 

CARPET. VINYL. WOOD FOR 25 YEARS THE TOP 
BRANDS. THE LOWEST PRICES CHURCH. HOME OR 
OFFICE WEST CARPET INDUSTRIES, DALTON, GA 800- 
247-3707. 

BECKLER'S CARPET 'Since 1949" 1 -800-BECKLER 
Carpet. Vinyl Hardwood. Area Rugs. Samples upon 
request Wholesale Prices. Warranted Cash/Charge Card. 
Dalton.GA 



CATALOGS 



THE MOST TRUSTED SOURCE FOR OALI 



1^ 



DALl 

Calkrvt Rjpr» Lm»t*4 fdWlCTv* 

Call For Cdtjtuii 

1-S0O-999-DALI 

or (310) 7^8 1 360 



SILVERSTATE FINE ART 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



SURCHARGE YOUR SALES - ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS 1 
Lowest rates. No monthly minimums. Unbeatable service 
Cash m cm those holiday shoppers by calling 
BQ0381-2&28 for FREE application worksheet. 



EDUCATION 



PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home Study. 
Most affordable & cornprBhensrve 100 yrs of legal training 
FREE CATALOG 1-800626-9228 BLACKSTONE SCHOOL 
OF LAW, POBox 701449. Dept N8 DaMas. TX 75370 



EDUCATION 



EARN YOUR BACHELOR'S, MASTER'S AND/OR DOC- 
TORAL degree by distance learning. No residency 
required. Southwest University 2200 Veterans Blvd.. 
Kenner LA 70062 (800) 433-5923 Fax 504-468-3213 

CHADWICK UNIVERSITY 
Accredited &$.. M.S. & M BA v<a Distance Education. 
Business. Health Care Admin., Criminal Justice, 
Psychology, Environmental Science and Accounting pro- 
grams. Approved by major companies. Free Catalog 1- 
8O0-7a9-CHAD, wwwehad ecu 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR COMPUTER SCIENCES 
oflefS B.S, & M S in Computer Science through tome smdy 
Objects oriented B.S. program. New courses in Java, 
Networking. HTML, MIS Follow ACM/IEEE guidelines. 
Accredited. Free Catalogue 1 -800-767- A1CS or www.ajcs.edu 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



HARDIN EQUIP LEASING - LOW 9% & UP RATES 100% 
RNANCING/OWNERSHIP LEASE END APPS BY FAX 
GET GROWING!!! CALL 1-80GM43 9604 MST. 

EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75,000, Application Only, 
24hr approvals. First Credit Corp Call Brian at 1-800-326- 
41B6 Ext 3. FAX 904479-3891 We Welcome Your 
Business 

ADVANCED CAPITAL LEASING "We are a direct funding 
source for your equipment teasing needs. S2475K Fa 
great service call Bill at 1-888-588-LEASE 
wwwacteasing com 

PHONES-LEASE: $5K-$150,000 'No Financials Required' 
(Bigger Leases. No Problem'!) 4 Hour Approvals 
Computers * Phone Systems * voice Mail * Trucks * Cars * 
Recycling Ept * Construction Equipmem * Adirondack 
Leasing 800-678-7342, Fax 51^463^)144 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
With the leading consulting firm m (he country, 
McGROW CONSULTING {800) 368-801 1 . 



inchise 

your business! 

Call for Information on franchising and 
"Franchise Your Business'" seminars 
scheduled throughout the country. 
Cffinf ftfl>" 1-800-FRANCHISE 
Xi^V^TJl!^, I 1*800*372-6244) 



FURNITURE 



BUY DIRECT from North Carolina, furniture capital of the 
world Stop and save. In home delivery, Over 400 manu- 
facturers to Choose from. HOMEWAY FURNITURE COM- 
PANY, PO Box 1546, Mt. Airy, NC 27O30 (800) 334-9094 



NEVER LOSE ANOTHER GOLF CLUB' 
Automatic reminder ol missing dub 800-594-1144 
www members aol corrVstevenssys/remindGT 



Raich mare than 
850,000 subscribers 
with your ad in 
Nation s Business 
Classifieds 
Call 1-800-424-6746 
lor more information 



X :it ion s Business May I1W 



INTERNET 



IS YOUR BUSINESS ON THE WEB? 
Save thousands on your custom wet>sifa Free report 
reveals tteexcrtlng new details. Call 21 £-566-9579 NOW 1 

Internet Commerce TURN-KEY Solution for your business 
Access Global Marker Increase Revenue. 1st consul ion 
js free, 888-332*8455 www.ice-network.com 

INTERNET STORE DEVELOPERS Online shopping, 
secure credit card transactions, special product promo- 
lions & web hosting sves. Solid Rock Software Inc., 1-800- 
667-6224. wwwJoridaniaU.com 



Mi 



INVENTIONS 



IMVL'NTEGRATION Breakthrough tecnnotogy in develop- 
ing new products Call Davison & Associates for free infor- 
mation: 1-800-677-6382 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES $250 AppJfcaOon Prepay ton 
$350 Located 30 minutes from US Patent & Trademark 
Office Attorney Jay Hofowte:(8Q0) 304-8266. 

REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS in JacKson Hole. WY 
provrde quality patent & trademark services tor Individuals 
& companies nationwide via mail at affordable tixed tees. 
Flanagan & Ffanagan: 307-739- 1 128/Fax 307-73$- 11 30 for 
tree info about services. 



MARKETING 



PLASTIC CARDS for customer loyalty membership, dis- 
counts - all types at competitive prices Thick/Thin, 
embossed, Mag strip. Bar code. Laser printable, smart 
cards. Call/Fax for samples and ideas CARD/FORM SER- 
VICES 800-624-1821 - Fax 630-691-0576. 



MARKETING 



INCREASE SALES and Communicate with Prospects, 
Investors, Suppliers and Employees Custom corporate 
video production packages Free quotes and demo tape, 
D S Stfnon Productions. 212-727-7770, as* tor Gene 
http://wwwdssimon.cofrVcorp.htm 



PRINTING 



FREE CATALOG of Business Printing. Labels, checks, 
computer forms, etc 100% Guaranteed Progressive 
Printing Co.. Dept. 1MB, Box 700029 San Antonio. TX 78270 



REAL ESTATE 



USE OUR MONEY AND WHEEL AND DEAL 
Residential. Commercial Property Acquisitions AND Operate 
your own mortgage corporabon-Expenence unnecessary 
Consolation, pint venture. Credit Line, Wholesale financing' 
Nationwide Opportunrty 1-600-220-2634 



TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 



AT&T-COMDIAL-INTERTEL -MERIDIAN-MITEL 
NEC-NORSTAR-PANASOt^lC^TOSHIBA-TIE 
TRILLIUM-VODAV1 AND MUCH MORE. W US 
TELETRONICS INC, E MAJL. TELEWtZ-QtAOL COM 



TIMESHARES 



TIMESHARING TODAY MAGAZINE. 
For owners, buyers, sellers Resort reviews, informative art* 
ctes, investigative reports, 100s of classified ads $16 tor 
12 issues + FREE resort ratings book 
586^463 7427 www.timesharing/ioday com 



TRAVEL 



Air-No aov. purcft. required. $45O$550 RrT. Most the U.S. 
on Amenca West & TWA Save hundreds of S over pub. last 
minute fares Call Mad Worfd Travel 1 -888-29O0024. 



WATCHES 




Timely 
Reminder 



Special Sampler Otter-Just S1 5-00. 
For our deluxe logo waich Never-fade guarantee* 
Ufeume warranty. Specify man s or woman's size 
Send your color logo on stationery or business card 
and Si 5.00 per watch {plus sales tax in CA only), 
Limrl: 5 at this sampler price Order now 

n iHGriCuit Tfli 4ts-a97 -2900 

IMAGll Fix: 415-697-1730 



Use our new email address: 
clussodt&Titmuig* com 
For more information on advertising 
Or to place your ad 



Business Opportunities 



COMING IN JUNE 



0k 



ranchlsing 

SPECIAL 6«' BE 

HIGH-TECH MEETS 
FRANCHISING 

Call 

1-800-424-6746 

for information 
on how you can 
advertise in these 
special Franchise 
Guides 

NationsBusiness 

flic Small Business Adviser 



MAILBOX 
RENTALS 




Ca// mailbox 
manufacturer 
for tree 
catalog and 
information 
on adding 
mailboxes to 
your present 
business 
or starting your 
own Private 
Postal Center 



FREE CATALOG 



Catt24 hrs. 

(800)323-3003 (213)2324181 fam (213) 232-7021 



SALSBURY 

INOUtTRIIt 



1010 East 62nd Street Los Angeles, CA 90001 



Earn The Living 
YouVe Dreamed Of,.. 
Right In Your Own 
Dream House! 



Live in or *elf in Ease's Nest home wrlh desififl 
feature* not found elsewhere a* twice the price. 



Models xi low ai S9.10 per »quarr foot. 




Earn up to S5.Q00 to 515*000 per fcl UM 

* Quality 

• CoiilcinpunA' ' t'wJuHinal Homes 

♦ Keep Present Employment 

All you need 10 gel bLaned is a $7,500 house 
deposit for your own business or private use. 
New . "Be Your Own Builder" program can 
lave you and your riirrm up ti> 25% of the 
Ihium construction cost. 

For a FREE Full Color Brochure: 

Call Mr. Nitioni at 1^800-579-1079 (24 hrs) 

Fax (770) 720-7605 or write; 

Eagle's ,\etl Horurt, luc 
2i)5 Eaglet Neil Drive, Canton, GA 301 14 

h ttp: //www .eaglcsnesthomcs.com 



Circle No 1 1 0*1 Reader Service Card 
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Direct Line 



Experts answer oar waders' questions about 
sta rting and running their businesses. 



By Stephen Blakelij 



GETTING STARTED 



Driving Toward 
A Stylish Business 

I have been a hairstylist 
for more than 13 years 
and would like to start 
my own business, but Tm not sure how to 
begin. I'm t 1 unking of using a small recre- 
ational vehicle and making it a mobile 
salon, offering chemical services, haircuts, 
and styles, 

RN„ Coltimbu-% Ohio 



Hairdressers are subject 
to local regulation — ei- 
ther city or state, de- 
pending on where they 
live — so check with local 
licensing authorities be- 
fore you fire up the RV. 

In recent years, hair 
salons and hairstyling 
schools also have had to 
comply with rules issued 
by the U.S. Occupational 
Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration l OSHA) be- 
cause of potentially dan- 
gerous chemicals, such 



as hair dyes, to which 



specialized insurance policies. In addition, 
the association offers a brochure. Hwr To 
Open A Salon, for $2.50, and it runs a 
members-only "Dollars & Sense Program 1 * 
that helps owners of *alon?> and beauty 
schools with business planning and opera- 
tions, 

You also can contact Intercoiffure Amer- 
ica-Canada, an organization in New Or- 
leans that represents high-end beauty and 
hair salons; call (304) 282-4907. Member- 
ship is $650 a year 

John Jay, executive director of Intercoif 




both stylists and cus- 
tomers are exposed regularly. If you have 
never dealt with OSHA, you may find, as 
others have discovered, that the experi- 
ence can turn your hair gray. 

Also, you probably should check with 
your auto-insurance company because you 
would be taking on some extra risks: The 
vehicle would be not only your ride to work 
but also your place of work. That spells "li- 
ability," regardless of whether you carry 
federally regulated chemicals. 

A good source of information and help ■ m 
the hairstyling business is the National 
Cosmetology Association in St. Louis, the 
largest association serving the general 
beauty industry. 

Call (314i 534-7980 for information, or 
check out the associations extensive Inter- 
net site at ivwux nca-rtowconi Individual 
membership ranges from $45 to $125 a 
year, depending on revenue. 

The cosmetology association offers edu- 
cation and training classes, a national cer- 
tification program, a manual to help salon 
owners prepare for OSHA inspections, and 



fure, says that before starting a hair styling 
business its best to work for an established 
operation and learn the ropes. While earn- 
ings at the entry level are low, he says, ex- 
perienced hairdressers "do a lot better 
than people think.' 1 

Paving The Way 

To Success 

Where can I obtain information about 
starting and operating a business that 
makes asphalt used in paving roads? 
G.A, HurtfmtL t 'omt. 

This kind of pavement material is known 
as "hot-mix asphalt," which provides the 
I surface material for about 94 percent of 
I the 2.27 million miles of paved roads in the 
I United States, among other uses. 

That's a lot of asphalt— which is a com- 
bination of 95 percent stone, sand, or 
gravel, and a binding material called as- 
phalt cement, a product of crude oil. lb be 
applied properly as pavement, the asphalt 



mixture must be heated above 175 degrees 
Fahrenheit < hence the "hot -mix" i and 
must be spread and compacted quickly be- 
fore it cools. 

The major trade group representing this 
industry is the National Asphalt Pavement 
Association in Lanham, Md. It can be 
reached at (301) 731-4748. Extensive infor- 
mation is available at the groups World 
Wide Web site, frnv:hotino\tn)'f. Member- 
ship fees vary. 

Among other services, the association 
provides scholarships to students and in- 
dustry employees interested in continuing 
education in the field. In addition, the group 
sponsors training programs, business-re- 
lated publications and videos, and research 
into pavement design and construction, 

Vaulting Into 
Gymnastics 

Fd like to open a gymnastics center and 
would like to know where to start. Where 
can I get information about this business 
and what is required? 
J.S,. CoHVHtoga, Pa. 

USA Gymnastics, based in Indianapolis, is 
the sole U.S. governing body for the sport 
of gymnastics. That means it set s the rules 
and policies far the sport in this country. 

Among other services, the organization 
offers information about shirting a gym- 
nastics school, certification and profes- 
sional training for private gymnastics 
schools, and a parents' guide to choosing a 
gymnastics school. 

Contact USA Gymnastics at (817) 237- 
5050 for more information, or visit the 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a bus in ess- related question? Mail 
or fax your typewritten query to Direct 
Line. Nation * Bnai.np.HH, 1615 H Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C, 20062-2000; 
(202) 463-1102 Or transmit your 
question via electronic mail to 
(htrrtiiiwio ulmmg.aim, Be sure to include 
your address and telephone number. 

Because of the high volume of letters, 
we can answer only those that are chosen 
for publication. Questions may be 
condensed, and writers will be identified 
only hy initials and city. 



GETTING STARTED 



group's Web site at 
wwtc M$a-gym nastic&o'ty* 
Membership fees vaiy 

The organization pub- 
lishes two major maga- 
z i lies ; I T X- \ (hjtNitasiit -a. 
the bimonthly official membership publica- 
tion, which is aimed at youths and reports 
on competitions, athletes, and the 
Olympics: and Tvrhnit/nr ($25 annually in 
addition to membership costs), which sup- 
plies educational and technical information 
to professional members. 

Pumping New Life 
Into Old Tires 

PjJ like to set up a small-scale "green" in- 
dustry; specifically a plant to manufac- 
ture products from used tires. Where can 
I obtain information on getting into this 
business? 

H.A.FoHMillS.C 

Two groups in Washington, D.C. t can give 
you information. One is the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, the primary na- 
tional trade association for the $20 billion 
industry of finished rubber products. Call 
(202) 682-4800 or use an electronic-mail 
link at the World Wide Web site 
inrttirnHiniy. 



Tlie other group, which is part of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, is the 
Scrap Tire Management Council. The 
STMC can be reached at (202 1 682-4880; 
its home page is at immarmo. or gfti ^ html 
Membership fees vary. 




The STMC is financed by the tire indus- 
try and promotes scrap tires as a valuable 
commodity that is economically and envi- 
ronmentally sound. The council otters a 
free package of basic information on the 
used-tire sector, including tips for those in- 
terested in getting into the business. 



John Serumgard, the STMCs director, 
says there are three major markets for 
used tires: tire-derived fuel Hire rubber 
that is processed and burned as a source of 
energy for industrial applications such as 
cement kilns and pulp and paper mills); 
civil engineering (ground -up tires used as 
lightweight fill material in retaining walls, 
septic systems, and road construction); 
and recycled products such as dock 
bumpers and flooring material. 

The United States exports about 15 mil- 
lion used tires each year for continued au- 
tomotive use, Serumgard says. About 60 
percent of the rubber produced in the 
United States is used in tires. 

The North American Recycled Rubber 
Association in Bowmanville, Ontario, 
serves as a clearinghouse for U.S. and 
Canadian companies involved in the recy- 
cled-rubber industry— including haulers, 
processors, manufacturers, distributors, 
dealers, and consultants—and for govern- 
ment agencies. 

For more information, contact the asso- 
ciation at 1 905 1 623-8919. Membership 
starts at $165 a year. 

Another useful source of free informa- 
tion about recycling of a wide variety of 
materials, including rubber and tires, 
is Recyclers World, a Web site at irtvtr 



ADVERTFSEMEMT 



Focus On Your Management Skills 



MAIL ORDER FORM TO; 
Nation s Business 

Murkuing DflpadfflttM 
IMS H Sired, \.W 
ttiKhinflnn, DC 200624000 

VW ilttiw Mini im* TJk i U ixiwwn M<UU#T 

WIW plus Sum >hJ|Tptiii^1iuji<tlnie 
itriul r> 95 per Hem) 

I'llflOM'tl 1*1 & - 



I'.V n C & M1» rn*tW *ld awmpiMir m*W tu l or w rim ihji 
•.ill..- 1 v \ jjiJ i ,uwi.i, ariil SJ> |*'r pnxlud fm vlojf itm/ltjuiiUms 



Mil jny: □ Iftt □ MC D Amcx 



iJni^liml fcir tfoin < m\\ imlrn 



taoe 



. SloJe n\> 




Only {69,95 

Includes alt four 
videotapes, 
workbook & quiz 



Prepare for the next century with your eop\ of The 1 1 st Century Manager. 
It puts the emphasis on the person and tlie role, not just theories of 
management. 11ie tape> cover four different management skills. 



LEADER • Understand people and 
develop skills lo guide and inspire. 

MANAGER • Become a systems 
expert and respond to changing 
needs and opport unities* 



CONNECTOR • Learn ways to connect 
with people and systems to maximize 
productivity 

PERSUADER • Find out how to sell 
ideas and plans. 



Order Toll-Free! 1 800-547-5995 • Fox Your Order 1-202-463-5641 
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Editorial 



Nation's Business May li&H 



Affirming A Basic Right Of Workers 



California voters' approval of the anti-tax Proposition 
13 in a referendum 20 years ago marked a turning 
point in American political history The state's tax- 
payer revolution spread across the nation, spearheading 
the consei-vative movement that eventually brought the 
Reagan era and Republican control of Congress, 

More recently, voters in 
the most populous state 
have banned the use of 
racial quotas and prefer- 
ences in public-sector hiring 
and contracting and in ad- 
missions to educational in- 
stitutions. That move could 
also have a ripple effect. 

"California ha* often been 
a trendsetter," Gov. Ftete 



California Ballot 
Proposition 226 



Wilson said in a recent ad- 
dress at the U.S. Chaml>er 
of Commerce in 
Washington, D.C. 

Americans concerned 
alxjut individual freedom 
hope that pattern prevails 
when Californians vote June 
2 on Pro]x)sition 22(i, also 
known as the Campaign 
Reform Initiative. The voters are being 
asked to decide, Wilson says, whether 
"workers in my state wiH continue to be 
denied the right to choose for 
themselves if and how to spend 
their hard-earned money on polities " 

If the proposition is approved, labor 
unions will need advance, written consent 
of member* — or of nonmernliers who must 
make payments to a union to keep their jobs — 
to spend any of their jiaymcnts on |X)litical activities, 
Such authorization would have to be reraved annually. 

The California projxjsal is one of several initiatives in 
the states and in Congress to address the objections of 
many workers to the long-standing union practice of 
using their payments to support political candidates and 
social causes that they oppose. 

I n the 1996 elections, a survey showed, 40 percent of 
uniun memlxTs voted Republican but more than !K) |>er- 
cent of union campaign spending favored Democrats. 



It is the intent of the people of 
the state of California to ... ensure that 
contributions and expenditures in 
political campaigns are made with the 
knowledge and complete consent 
e individuals who are making them. 



Another poll revealed that by overwhelming majori- 
ties, rank-and-file union members favored tax relief, wel- 
fare reform, and a balanced federal budget, while labor 
leaders were opposed to such proposals. 
Nearly two-thirds of the AFL-CIO's rank and file 
were either "somewhat*' or "strongly" opposed to the 
organization's spending $35 
million to try to defeat 
Republican candidates in the 
1996 elections. Among the 
newest union members, 77 
percent were opposed. 

Given a chance, union 
members foreefully demon- 
strata their opposition to ex- 
penditures in which they 
have no voice. In Washington 
state, the number of mem- 
bers of two public-employee 
unions contributing to union 
political activities dropped 
precipitously when worker 
consent kranie necessary 
under a 1992 law. A similar 
statute was enacted in 
Wyoming this year, and 
Idaho and Michigan also have 
such law s. Worker-protection proposals are 
e.\}>erte^l Lo be on ballots in ( olurado, 
Oregon, and Nevada this year— and 
jxissibly in Arizona — and are pending in 
nearly 30 state legislatures. 
The California initiative is viewed as par- 
ticularly significant because of the immi- 
nence of the vote and the state's status as a 
bellwether. 

Proposals pending in Congress would set worker 
consent as national policy on unions' use of workers' pay- 
ments for political activities. 

The case for this policy was made effectively by the 
House Committee on Education and the Workforce in its 
n | « <rt recommending passage of a worker-consent bill: 

"It is a fundamental tenet of this nation that all men 
and women have a right to make individual! and in- 
formed choices about the political, social, or charitable 
causes they supj>ort, and the law should protect that 
right to the greatest extent possible " w 





Technically Speaking, 
The Visa Business Card Is Like A Mainframe 
Linked To 14 Million Terminals. 



a. 



erstanding Karens system fur software testing} can he mind-hoggling. 
On tlie other hand, the system she uses to fcrouhleshoot her own husiness is 
really quite simple — I lit* Visa* Business card. Us aeeepieJ at over 14 million 
places worldwide, millions more than American Kxpress. So Karen stays plugged 
in whi'lhcr sh</s mi the ro.ul testing lor quality assurance or lecturing ahout it, lo 
see what the Visa Business card can do for your husiness, call 1-800-VISA-311 
exL 91, or visit our Small Business Suite at www. visa.com/small hiz/ 




It's Everywhere You Want To Be? 



Things we've noticed about the American workploc e: 



The price sure as 
heck better be right. 



Bulk anything Chevy Malibu. 

You get d lot ^ -^SBSmjldllt^B ^ Vou rl ' ol 1(11 

Foi t i hotter price. n belUM- pi i< o Uitvillv) 




-Up to 100.000 miles before its first tune-up: - More room for five 
than ( amry. Stratus or Contour. »A bigger trunk than Taurus. 
•Lubeii for lite chassis • I "he bottom line? I rust us. you II love it 
-1 800 FLEETOPerations • www. Chevrolet. com/malibu 



Malibu. 

The Car You Knew America Could Build Genuine Chevrolet' 



^ fa rtwo n cB needs «ry vw#» use end dfivmg condiitom See your owner j monuol for detoili Ma&bu is a regraleied riademcuk and Chevy u a irademoni of rh* GM Carp © 1997 GM Corp Buckle up. America! D" 



BusinessAdvocate 
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U.Sr Chamber of Commerce 
www.uschamber* org 



Big Victory On Roads 




Bruce Josten, executive vice president for government affairs of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, addresses 
a March rally at the Capitol, where he urged approval of a major transportation funding hill. 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
notched its biggest legislative 1 
win so far this year on April 1 
w hen the House of Represent- 
atives overwhelmingly approved a six- 
year, billion upgrade of Americas 
transportation i n f rastruct ure. 



"This bill significantly increases the level 
of investment in our nation's roads, 
bridges, and transit systems and con- 
tributes greatly to the national economy 
and to highway safety" said Thomas J. 
Donohue, the Chamber's president and 
CEO. Continued On Page ISA 
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Lobbying 




Bill Morley, right, a director with the U.S. Chamber's Office of Congressional and Public 
Affairs, discusses the business federation's agenda with Sen* Gordon Smith, R-Ore. At the 
meeting, Smith received the Chamber's Spirit of Enterprise Award for his support of busi- 
ness issues in 1997. 



Streamlining Government 



ill Requires Better Plans 




The House has approved a bill backed 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
that would add substance and an enforce- 
ment mechanism to a law that is supposed 
to streamline the federal government. 

The legislation, approved by the 
House by a vote of 242-168 on March 12 t 
would amend and strengthen the \U\K\ 
Government Performance and Results 
ActtGPRAi. 

The Chamber is lobbying the Senate 
to take action on a similar proposal. It 
was uncertain at press time when, or it a 
bill similar to the House measure would 
be introduced in the Senate. 

The statute that would be amended 
requires federal agencies to identify their 
goals and objectives through strategic 
planning and to report their plans to 
Congress each year. The purpose of the 
plans is to help agencies be more effi- 
cient more cost-effective, and more re- 
sponsive to the public. 

But the first plans, which had to be 
submitted to lawmakers by Sept. 30, 
1997, were disappointing, says the 
( 'hamber. 

According to a report from the 
General Accounting Office, the plans of 
the 24 largest federal departments and 
agencies were "grossly deficient/* with 
most plans failing to include adequate de- 
scriptions of goals and ignoring major 



management problems. The strategic 
plan submitted by the Department of 
Health and Human Services, for exara- 
ple, was simply a description of its pro- 
grams, the GAO noted. 

The House-passed GPRA Technical 
Amendments of 1WS, sponsored by Rep. 
Dan Burton, R-Tnd., would require that 
each agency's strategic plan; 

■ State the agency's goals and objec- 
tives. 

■ Identify agency functions thai are 
similar to other efforts in the agency or 
to functions performed by other govern- 
ment entities and explain efforts to coor- 
dinate functions having similarities. 

■ Describe major management prob- 
lems and the measures used to resolve 
such problems. 

■ Assess the reliability of the 
agency's data sources. 

■ Describe the format used in pre- 
senting tile plan. 

To ensure that agencies prepare ade- 
quate strategic plans hereafter, the legis- 
lation also would require each agency's 
inspector general — or a similar official — 
to audit the plan annually and report the 
results In Congress. 

In addition, the White House Office of 
Management and Budget must prepare 
and submit to Congress each year an Inte- 
grated report on all of the agencies' plans. 



■ OSHA 

Measures Add 
To Protections 



mall business would gain a measure 
^9 of pi'otec t ion fro m overzeal o us en - 
forcement by the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA) 
under two bills approved recently by the 
House at the urging of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Both bills, sponsored by Rep. Cass 
Ballengen R-N.C., were approved March 
IT by voice votes. The Chamber is now 
urging the Senate to consider similar leg- 
islation. 

One bill, H.R. 2864, would make 
OSHA's small-business consultation pro- 
gram, w hich has been underfunded, a 
central part of the agency's compliance- 
assistance mission. 

The program allows businesses to re- 
quest OSHA audits so that companies 
can ensure that they are in compliance 
with the safety and health law or 
correct any problems. But the 
current program does not 
guarantee firms that they 
won't be penalized for 
violations Bound daring 
such audits. 

H.R. 2864 would allow 
businesses that participate in 
the consultation program to cor- 
rect any violations discovered with- 
out fienalty and to receive a one-year ex- 
emption from OSHA inspections. 

The measure also would: 

■ Make the consultation program 
part of the workplace safety and health 
law. 

■ Allow- employer's to request on-site 
consultations as an alternative to enforce- 
ment inspections. 

■ Ensure that a majority of OSHAts 
funding for compliance assistance goes to 
the* consultation program. 

The other bill, H.R. 2877, would re- 
quire OSHA to measure its success 
through improvements in workplace 
safety and health. The bill would prohibit 
OSHA from usimz the number of inspec- 
tions, citations, or penalties as quotas or 
performance measures for its inspectors. 

OSHA frequently has been criticized 
for measuring its effectiveness — and that 
of its inspectors — by the number of in- 
spections completer!, citations for "seri- 
ous" and "willful" violations issued, and 
criminal cases referred to the U.S. 
Department of Justice and by the 
amount of money collected in penalties. 
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■ Victory 

House OKs Labor Board Reform 



If the Senate passes 
the bill, "fairness will 
be brought back to the 
National Labor 
Relations Board/' 



— Randel Johnson, 
U.S. Chamber 



The I\S. Cham her of 
Commerce won a sig- 
nificant victory for busi- 
ness with the recent 
House passage of a bill 
that would help check 
abuses of power by unions 
and the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Sponsored by Rep. 
William K doodling. R- 
Pa., the legislation was 
approved March 26 by a 
vote of 202-200. (See how your represen- 
tative voted on Pages sA and 9 A J 

The Chamber is now urging the 
Senate to consider similar legislation 
sponsored by Sen. Tim Hutchinson. 12- 
Ark. The House and Senate bills would 
make changes in the way the NLRB in- 
terprets and enforces the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

The l l M> labor law governs union or- 
ganizing, collective bargaining, and other 
matters related to labor-management re- 
lations. 

I f the Senate passes its legislation and 
the reforms are enacted, "fairness will be 
brought back to the National Labor 
Relations Board/ 1 said Randel Johnson, 



■ Call Now 

Mandates Vote 

^Phe House is expected to consider in 
1 late April or early May legislation 
backed by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce thai would provide lawmak- 
ers with better information about the 
costs and consequences of federal laws 
and regulations on the private sector 

The Mandates Information Act would 
require the Congressional Budget Office 
(CHO) in estimate the impact of all bills' 
private-sector mandates on consumer 
prices; workers' wages and employment 
opportunities; and small-business hiring, 
expansion, and profitability 

The legislation would allow a law- 
maker to raise a point of order to stop the 
House or Senate from considering any 
bill that did uol have an accompanying 
< 'ISO mandates analysis or any bill or 
amendment that would cost the private 
sector $100 million or more annually. 

A point of order also could lie raised 
on any provision adder! to a bill during a 



the Chambers vice president for labor 
policy. "Too often* the NLRB has been 
used as an instrument by labor organiza- 
tions to intimidate small businesses," 
The reform legislation would; 

■ Allow an employer to refuse to hire 
any person "who seeks or has sought em- 
ployment ...in furtherance of other em- 
ployment or agency status," Currently, 
under the labor-relations act, an em- 
ployer cannot deny employment to a per- 
son who applies for a job with t he specific 
intent of organizing the employer's 
workers or indicting economic harm to 
put the nonunion company out of busi- 
ness. 



■ Require the NLRB to hold hear- 
ings to determine the appropriateness of 
union bargaining units at one or more* lo- 
cations of a multiple-facility employer. 
The NRLB was considering a regulation 
that would have recognized single-loca- 
tion bargaining units. 

■ Require the NLRB to render a de- 
cision within one year of filing on com- 
plaints of unfair labor practices in which 
an employer is alleged to have dis- 
charged an employee in an effort to en- 
courage or discourage union member- 
ship. Since 1981, the board generally has 
taken more than 500 days to issue deci- 
sions iii unfair-labor-practice cases. 

■ Allow a small business or labor or- 
ganization to recoup attorneys' fees arid 
expenses incurred in fighting an NLRB 
complaint if the company or the union 
prevailed in the case. 

Calf your xrttotftrs ami u rye theut to 
support Scu. Tim Hutchinson'* bill to 
reform the NLRA to protect small bud- 
tresses ami their nujthuftrs, Lawmakers 
can be reached through the Capitol 
siritchfownhit (JfU) >>i-.U2L 



Expected Soon 




U.S. Chamber Executive Vice President Bruce lost en, right, 
confers with Rep. Gary Condrt, D-Catif., at a hearing on 
the Mandates Information Act, sponsored by Condrt. 



ity in either house voted to do so. 

The mandates measure is sponsored 
in the House by Reps. Hob Poitman. R- 
Ohio, and (iarv Condit, D-Calif., and in 
the Senate by Sen. Spencer 
Abraham, R-Mich. 

In testifying on behalf of 
the Chamber March 27, 
Bruce Josten, the organiza- 
tions executive vice president 
for government affairs, urged 
ihr Mouse Rules ( nmmittee to 
approve the legislation. 

"Small businesses haw | 
right to know the costs and po- 
tential consequences of new 
mandates," Josten said. 
"Requiring Congress to be 
better informed on the poten- 
tial costs and economic im- 
pacts of new mandates before 
it votes on them is a simple 
matter of good government. * 



House-Senate conference that would ex- 
ceed the $100 million threshold. The 
point of order could be waived if a major- 



Call your representative at 
iMJ) immediately, and ask 

hint or her to support the Mandates 
fut'orutathm Art. 
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Economic Leadership 



Replenishment Is Sought For IMF 



Contending that the International 
Monetary Fund is nearly as vital to 
the American economy as it is to the 
countries benefiting from the IMF's eco- 
nomic help, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and other groups have in- 
nvused their pressure on Congress to 
approve additional funding for the IMF 

The IMF in which 182 countries par- 
ticipate, makes loans to financially trou- 
bled nations, usually in exchange for re- 
forms in their financial, industrial, and 
trade policies to preclude further eco- 
nomic crises. Countries that borrow 
from the IMF, which is based in 
Washington, must repay the loans with 
interest. 

"Open and stable foreign markets, 
fostered and sustained by the IMF have 
led to many economic successes here in 
America," says Willard Workman, the 
Chamber s vice president/international. 
"Without IMF support, U.S. leadership 
in the global economic, foreign-policy, 
and national-security arenas wuj suffer. 

The Chamber Is leading a coalition of 
businesses — known as the Ad Hoc 
Coalition for IMF Replenishment — urg- 
ing lawmakers to approve an additional 
U.S. contribution to the IMF of $18 billion. 

Coalition members blanketed Capitol 
Hill in March to lobby lawmakers on the 



Issue. In late March, a letter 
signed by representatives of 
more than 200 firms, trade 
associations, and chambers 
of commerce was sent to 
House and Senate members 
urging "expeditious ap- 
proval" of the IMF funding 
package. And the Chamber 
hosted U.S. Treasury 
Secretary Robert E. Rubin 
and House Minority Leader 
Richard A. Gephardt, D- 
Mo., who expressed the ur- 
gency of funding the IMF to 
business leaders at a March 
24 International Forum 
meeting. 

"It is in our economic in- 
terest to fund the IMF now," 
said Rubin, who pointed out 
that the IMF's funds are at a historic low. 

The Senate on March 26 approved an 
emergency supplemental appropriations 
bill for fiscal 1998, which ends Sept. 30: 
the measure includes the $18 trillion in 
IMF funding. It consists of about $3.5 
billion in emergency funding for coun- 
tries facing severe economic crises. The 
other $14.5 billion represents the U.S. 
share of an increase in the IMF's capital 
base. The increase was approved re- 



ban: 



S. Chamber U.S.^ 
Chamber U.S. 

rk, 



U.S. Treasury Secretary Robert E. Rubin, left, and House 
Minority Leader Richard A. Gephardt, D-Mo., told business 
leaders at an International Forum meeting at the U.S. Cham- 
ber that Congress should authorize additional IMF funding. 



cently by IMF member countries. 

However, the emergency supplemen- 
tal appropriations measure pending in 
the House does not include IMF funding. 
The House Banking and Financial 
Services Committee did pass separate 
legislation in mid-March thai would au- 
thorize the IMF funds. 

Some representatives want any addi- 
tional U.S. contribution to be accompa- 
nied by measures to reform the IMF 



China 



Chamber Backs Normal Trade 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
I urging President Clinton to mew — 
and Congress not to re- 
ject — normal trade 
status for China. 

The president 
is expected to an- 
nounce renewal of 
China's most-fa- 
vored-nation (MFN) 
trade status in late May 
or early June. The deadline for 
renewal is June 3; China's MFN 
status, which began July K runs through 
June :'Al 

Although a presidential decision on a 
country's trade status does not require 
congressional approval, Congress can 
nevertheless overrule the president and 
deny trade privileges to a nation. 

Legislation to deny MFN trade status 




for China is expected to be in- 
troduced in Congress some- 
time after the president re- 
news the trade status. 
Last year, the House voted 
259-173 to reject a resolution 
that would have disapproved 
MFN status for that Asian 
nation. 

The Chamber Is asking its 
members to urge their lawmak- 
ers to support MFN for China, It 
notes that MFN status is routinely 
uranled to most of the nations with which 
the U.S. trades. MFN status does not 
confer special trade privileges. Without 
MFN status, however, a country's im- 
ports could be subject to U.S. tariff rates 
of more than ."»() percent. 

MFN was first granted to China in 
1981, and the trade status has been re- 



newed every year since* Attempts to 
deny MFN status to China have been 
based primarily on the country's poor 
record on human rights. 

While the Chamber is concerned 
about China's human-rights record, it 
contends that denying or restricting the 
country's trade status would hurt the 
forces in China most sympathetic to po- 
litical and trade reforms. 

The importance of China as a market 
for U.S. goods and services is evident 
from the more than $12 billion worth of 
U.S. exports to China in 1 5)97. 

All of) states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the U.S. Virgin Islands 
derive some income from trade with 
China, according to the U& Department 
off ommerce, 

Vnli ifotir senators ami rvpn x( fttut in 
utnl tnyr s^/joor/ fur MFX tnuh sttiftts 
for Vltnta. Dud the Cap it of xwilvhlnKinl 
ut (m) 225-3121. 
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■ Call Now 

Labor Law 
Fix Needed 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
asking its members to urge support 
for a bill expected to reach the House 
floor in mid-May that would correct a 
qtrirlc in a key federal labor law. 

The Sales Incentive Compensation 
Act. (H.R. 2888) would lessen the distinc- 
tion in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(FLSA) of 1938 between salespeople who 
work inside their employer's place of 
business and those who work outside it. 
The FLSA sets wage and hour stan- 
dards for workers, including the federal 
minimum-wage and overtime-pay re- 
quirements. 

All outside salespeople already are ex- 
empt from the FLSA. The pending 
House measure, sponsored by Rep, 
Harris W. Fawell, R-JIL would exempt 
from the FLSA inside sales employees 
who require "specialized or technical 
knowledge" about the product or service 
they sell and who sell predominantly to 
repent customers or who are not required 
to initiate sales contacts. To be exempt, 
such workers currently must be paid at 
least S££, \ l X> a year in base pay and incen- 
tives. Under a formula in the bill, that 
minimum amount would increase when- 
ever the federal minimum wage lises. 

Call if onr representative now and urge 
him or her to rafe for H.R. S8S8. Law- 
makers ran he reached thrtnu/h the 
Capital stcitrhhaard at (JOJ) *J->-.iUL 



■ Legal Institute 

Lawsuit Reforms Sought 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has 
created an affiliate, the U.S. Chamber 
Institute for Legal Reform, to mount a 
long-term legislative and political battle 
against excessive and 
frivolous lawsuits. 

The mission of the 
Chamber's new non- 
profit entity is to restore 
fairness and balance to 
the American legal sys- 
tem, said Thomas J. 
Donohue, president and 
CEO of the Chamber, in 
announcing establish- 
ment of the institute. 

"Our goal," said 
Donohue in an April 6 
speech to business lead- 
ers at the Economic 
Club of Detroit, "is to 
end the explosion of litigation and to re- 
store balance and sanity to what once 
was — and can be again — the greatest 
civil-justice system in the world/' 

Lawrence B. Kraus. formerly a senior 
vice president of the Chamber, will be 
president of the institute. The organiza- 
tion will be guided by a board of direc- 
tors composed of business leaders and 
legal experts. The institute also wiU re- 
ceive advice from the Chamber's legal 
affiliate, the National Chamber 
Litigation Center, and will work with 
other tort- and legal-reform groups. 

"Perhaps no single issue generates as 
much intense emotion among businesses 




of all sizes as the excesses of America's 
legal system/' said Kraus. According to 
the Public Policy Institute in Albany, 
N.Y., tort lawsuits cost consumers and 
businesses more than 
$163 billion in the 
latest year for which 
figures are available. 

The legal-reform in- 
stitute will work to help: 

■ Eliminate incen- 
tives for abusive and 
wasteful litigation by 
limiting excessive fees 
for attorneys. 

■ Promote alterna- 
tive-dispute-resolution 
procedures as a substi- 
tute for costly and time- 
consuming litigation. 

■ Encourage b 
ness involvement in the judicial selection 
and election processes. 

■ Ensure thai those who file suits 
that prove to be frivolous bear at least 
part of the defendants' costs. 

■ Require thai liability be assessed to 
defendants based on their degree of fault 
rather than on their ability to pay. 

The Chamber's Donohue has made 
reform of the legal system one of his top 
priorities since assuming leadership of 
the business federation Sept t 

For mtur i uforntat ieai nhotit tin C.S. 
Chaw f>< r lust <t ><{<■ for Legal Reform, 
calif Jo j> itMSMx 



Politics 



Register And Vote In '98, Chamber Says 



The r.s. Chamber of Com- 
I merce 3> providing paitici- 
pating member companies and 
business organizations with a 
poster, an envelope stuffer, ami 
camera-ready artwork, enabling 
them to produce materials urg- 
ing employers and their employ- 
ees to register and vote in the Nov 
♦■lections. 

Members who choose to partner with 
the Chamber in its get-out-the-vote ef- 
fort will also receive a how-to manual for 
organizing a registration, voting, and 
voting-by-absentee-balloi program. 

The goals of the Chamber campaign. 




Make a Difference for Business 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 



3 



titled "Register, Vote, Make A Difference 
For Business," are in build a national net- 
work of chambers of commerce, trade and 
professional associations, and businesses 
actively seeking to register employers 
and their employees, educate them about 
business issues, and encourage them to 
vote on Election Day, 



"It is vitally important to 
business to have legislators in 
Congress who will be respon- 
sive to its needs and who will 
support those who provide the 
jobs in this country," says 
Thomas 3, Donohue, president 
and CEO of the Chamber 
"Those types of lawmakers will 
only get elected if employers and em- 
I >l m ses n agister to vote and vote," 

To sign up for the program and mvive 
the free materials, visit the Chamber's 

Internet site at trtrte nxrifattthi r.nty nr 

call its Office of Membership Grassroots 
Management at m>) Uti :m\, 
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International Trade 



Chamber Seeks End To Cuba Embargo 



Congressional action on a measure to 
allow the United States to send food, 
medicine, and medical supplies to Cuba 
is being urged by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and other members 
of a diverse coalition. 

The coalition, which the 
Chamber helps lead, is called 
Americans for Humanitarian 
Trade with Cuba and consists of 
more than 40 business, reli- 
gions, and civic organizations. 
The coalition is pressing for 
House and Senate action on 
bills that would end the U.S. 
embargo on food and medical 
sales to Cuba. 

The Chamber views the leg- 
islation as a first step toward 
eliminating the 35-year-old 
trade embargo, which it be- 
lieves has heen ineffective. 

The coalition is backing legis- 
lation (H.R. 1951) sponsored in 
the House by Reps. Esteban 
Edward Tori es, E) -Calif., and 
Jim Leach, ll-lowa. It's support- 
in-' a similar Senate bill (S. 1391) 
by Sens. Christopher J. Dodd, D-Conm, 
and John W Warner, R-Va, 

A ban on U.S. trade with Cuba has 
heen in effect since VML when effort- 
failed to oust dictator Fidel Castro and 
the communists, who seized power in the 



island nation in 1958. In the years since 
the embargo took effect, some ILS. 
goods have made their way to Cuba 
through foreign subsidiaries of U.S. 




Jorge I. Fernandez, left, senior vice president/international of Dave! 
Communications Group of Philadelphia, confers with the U.S. 
Chamber's John Howard before testifying before a House committee 
in favor of allowing ILS. sales of food and medicine to Cuba. 



That law bans foreign subsidiaries of 
U.S. firms from selling goods to Cuba, 
and it bars ships from docking in U.S. 
ports for six nmmhs after decking in 
Cuba. It also has been inter- 
preted by the U.S. Office of 
Foreign Assets Control, which 
licenses most U.S. medical sales 
l.o Cuba, as discouraging these 
exports. 

FYtrther restrictions were en- 
acted in 1996 with passage of 
the Cuban Liberty and Demo- 
cratic Solidarity Act, or the 
Helms-Burton law The Cham- 
her recently testified in opposi- 
tion to thai law, which was spon- 
sored by Sen, Jesse Helms, 
R-N.C, and Rep. Dan Burton, 
|| R-Ind. The statute codifies the 
j trade embargo against Cuba 
and allows U.S. companies and 
U.S. citizens whose property in 
Cuba was confiscated after 
Castro came to power to sue en- 
tities that "traffick" in their 
property 




firms or through U.S. companies li- 
censed to sell certain products — such as 
medicines and medical supplies — to 
Cuba. But those avenues were effec- 
tively closed with passage of the Cuban 
Democracy Act in 1992. 



Vail tfffftr .senators and rcpresentatin 
and urge thent to SUppOTt the Torres- 

beoch (H.R. 1951) and Dodd-Warner (S. 

l.Ml) hi I la. Lawmakers eau be reaelted 
tltrtmyit the (\ijiitaf stritvhbuunl ut i.HU) 



Regulation 




Property Rights 



Senate Win Appears Near 



Property owners were set to score a 
significant victory on Capitol Hill in 
late April. 

That's when the Seriate was expected 
to pass legislation already approved by 
tlie House that would make it easier for 
landowners to challenge federal actions 
or regulations that affect their property 
Congressional approval of the bill, 
backed by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
(no rce, would mark the f\r>i property- 
rights victory in Congress in recent 
yeatfs. "The Senate vote will be a major 
step toward restoring and enhancing the 
property rights of small landowners," 
said Stuart Hardy the Chamber's prop- 
erly-righls specialist. Hardy's confi- 
dence was based on informal counts of 
senators committed to suppo rt the bill. 



The bill would allow landowners to 
have their cases heard in the Court of 
Federal Claims in Washington when they 
sue the U.S. government for federal 
agencies' actions or regulations that re* 
suit in "takings" of their property and 
for other agency actions, such as denying 
a permit to alter property classified as 
wetlands. The current law requires tak- 
ings claims, which fall under the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, to be 
heard in the Court of Claims, while other 
challenges to agency actions must be 
filed in a U.S. District Court. 

The House passed the bill, sponsored 
bv Rep, Lamar Smith, R-Texas, by a 
voloof^fMSUon March 1U, The Senate 
was expected to vote on it after lawrnal 
ers return from a mid -April recess. 



David Weight, director of the U.S. 
Chamber's Small Business Center, 
testified March 4 before a House 
subcommittee evaluating the federal 
government's ongoing efforts to ease 
the regulatory burden on small firms. 
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U.S. t'hnmber i>f Commerce Federation 



Chamber Targets Environmental-Rulemaking Plans 

White House Pursues A New Strategy To Implement Global Warming Treaty 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is opposing the Clinton 
administration's efforts to achieve through rulemaking a 
number of environmental .standards thai likely couldn't #'i 
approved in the Senate. 

The Chamber is criticizing the administrations attempts to 
implement provisions of the United Nations 
climate-change treaty through agency 
regulations. 

The climate treaty was signed by the United 
Stales and more than 160 other countries in 
December in Kyoto, Japan. 

It sets targets and timetables for those 
nations to reduce emissions of so-called 
uTeenhouse gases. Under it, the United States is 
committed to cutting greenhouse gases by 7 
percent from 1990 levels by 2012. 

The Chamber has criticized the climate treaty 
because it does not include developing 
countries — such as China. India, and Brazil— 
which in five years will account for a majority of 
tlie world's greenhouse-gas emissions, according 
to the International Energy Association. The 
Chamber also says the pact would likely lead to 
serious economic disruption in the United 
States. 

For the treaty to take effect in the United 
States, the U.S. Senate must ratify it. Last year, the Senate 
approved, 95-1), a resolution opposing any climate-change pact 
I iul failed to include developing nations and that could harm 
the U.S. economy. 

Because of Senate opposition* il is unlikely that the Clinton 
administration will submit the treaty to the legislature. Instead 
the White House is moving to curb greenhouse-gas emissions 
through administrative actions. 

For example, it is considering a plan to use Environmental 
Protection Agency regulations to tighten emissions of 



refrigerants from air conditioners used in office buildings, 
factories, shopping centers, and other commercial facilities. 

"These chemicals are minor greenhouse gases," says Stuart 
Hardy, the Chamber's manager of natural-resources policy. "The 
proposal is toeing advanced as a purported means to curb global 

wanning, but it will do little 
except impose stiff penalties on 
businesses that exceed the tight 
new limits," 

Other likely regulatory 
initiatives, according to Hardy 
include higher corporate 
average fuel economy i CAFE J 
standards for motor vehicles. 
The president already has 
statutory authority to increase 
current CAFE standards for 
automobiles and light trucks 
and to expand the standards to 
sport .-ut il ity vehicles. 

Hardy notes that the EPA 
has considerable authority 
under the federal Clean Air Act 
to crack down on busmesse 
and other sources that emit 
carbon dioxide, nitrous oxi 
and methane— the three principal greenhouse gases, 

New regulations could include tighter emissions levels as we 
as mandatory inspections of industrial valves* flanges, and other 
equipment in plants and factories 

The Chamber is opposing these proposals and is backing 
efforts by Hep David Mcintosh, K-lnd„ chairman of the Ho 
f iovernment Reform and Oversight Subcommittee on National 
Economic Growth, Natural Resources and Regulatory Affairs, to 
check any "regulatory end run" around Senate ratification of the 
c 1 i m ate-change treaty 

Several other congressional committees have conduct**! 
oversight hearings on the climate-change pact. Administration 
witnesses have been hard-pressed to explain how the treaty 
meet its stated objective of lowering greenhous* emission.- 
worldwide. 

Other witnesses at the hearings have noted that because 
developing countries are not required to cut emissions, the 
treaty simply will shift emissions from the United States and 
other industrial nations to developing countries. 

Th<* net result, they have testified, will be the loss of U.S. jobs 
and harm to the global environment because most of the exempt 
nations have lower water- and air-pollution standards. 

The Chambers Hardy says that the While House, in an effort 
to overcome congressional opposition to the treaty, is attempting 
"to buy public support" with a package of tax initiatives. 
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How You Can Join GAIN 



Tpe Grassroots Action Information Network — 
GAIN — enhances the ability of business people 
to influence government decisions that affect 
their enterprises. Through the network, U.S. 
Chamber specialists on legislative and regulatory 
issues provide activist business people with the 
timely information they need to urge their members 
of Congress to cast pro-enterprise votes. 

For more information on how to become a 
member of this network, call (202) 463-5604. 
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Thank Lawmakers Who Backed Labor-Law Reform 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is asking its members to thank 
their representative in the House if he or she voted March 26 to 
reSatm the National Labor Relations Act and to express 
disappointment if their representative voted against the measure. 

The vote was 202-200 in favor of passing a reform bill. 

The legislation would protect employers from certain tactics 
used by labor unions in trying to organize workers. It also 
would require the National Labor Relations Board, which 
oversees the 1935 labor law, to be more responsive to small 



businesses— and labor unions— when considering complaints 
related lo the NLRA. The bill was sponsored by Rep. William F. 
Goodling. R-Pa, t and is known as the Fairness for Small 
Business and Employees Art. 

Representatives may be reached by calling the Capitol 
switchboard at 1 202) 225-3121 or by writing them at the U.S. 
House of Representatives. \V;^hiu juti, D.C. 20515. 

Check the list below to see how your representative voted. 
Lawmakers are listed by district within their respective states. 




1 Callahan <R 

2 Everett tR 

3 Riley <R) 

4 Aderhnlt iRj 
6 Bachus K 



1 Salmon iR< 

3 Stump <R) 

4 ShadeggiR 

5 KolbetR) 

6 Hay worth (R) 

8 Hutchinson iR) 
4 DickeviRi 



1 Riggs(R) 

2 Herger'R. 
4 DooIittle<K> 
11 Pombii'Ri 

19 RadanovichfR) 
21 Thomas 'Ri 
23 Gatleglv<R> 
25 McKeon 1 K 

27 RoganiR* 

28 DreierfR) 
38 Horn R 

40 Lewis <R) 

41 Kim <R< 
43 Calvert I Ri 

45 Rohrabaeher < R • 

47 Cox I R i 

48 Packard R i 

49 BilbrayiR* 

51 Cunningham R 

52 Hunter I R I 

COLORADO 

3 McinnisiR 

4 SchafFeriRj 

5 HefleylRj 

6 Schaefer < R i 

DELAWARE 

AL Castle iRj 



2 Boyd'D) 
4 Fowler 'R' 

6 Stearns (R> 

7 Mica i R) 

8 McCollum iRi 

9 Bilirakis<R> 
10 Voting i Ri 

12 Canady'R* 

13 Miller <R> 

14 GossiRi 

15 We!don(Rk 

16 FoleviRi 
22 Shaw(Ri 



1 Kingston (Ri 

3 Coffins (R) 

6 Gingrich iR> 

7 BarnR; 

8 Chambliss'Rj 

9 Deal <R> 

10 Norwood <R) 

11 LindertR) 



1 Chenoweth<R> 



6 HvdefR> 
8 Crane < R> 
10 Porter 'Ri 

13 PawelKR) 

14 Hasten* R ' 

15 Ewing( R) 
IB MamuOo(R) 



2 Mcintosh iR) 

4 Sander (R) 

5 Buyer <R> 

6 Burton i R> 

7 Pease i R ) 

8 Hostettler (Ri 



1 Scarborough i R> 



1 Leach i R 1 

2 NuasleiRi 

4 GansketR) 

5 Latham (R) 

KANSAS 

1 Moran ■ R i 

2 Rvun-Rf 

3 Bamberger <R) 

4 Tiahrt i Rf 



KENTUCKY 

1 Whitfield (Ri 

2 Lewis iRj 

3 Northup<R' 

4 Running ! R > 

LOUISIANA 

1 Livingston <R> 

3 TauzimR> 

4 McCreryrR, 

6 Baker i Ri 

7 JohniD) 

MARYLAND 

1 Gilchrest'Ri 

2 Ehrlich<R> 
6 BartletnR" 

8 MorellaiRi 

MICHIGAN 

2 HoekstraiR) 

3 EhlersfR' 

4 Camp<R> 

6 Upton <R> 

7 Smith iR* 

11 Knollenberg < R < 

MINNESOTA 

I Gutknecht iR» 
3 Ram.sUid<R> 

■mam 

1 Wicker <Ri 

3 Pickering <R> 

4 Parker (R J 

5 Taylor (D) 

MISSOURI 

2 Talent I R I 

7 Blunt jR' 

8 Emerson (R) 

9 HulahoffR] 

HOJflANlA 

AL HilUR) 

NEBRASKA 

1 Bereuter'Rf 

2 ChriHtensentRi 

3 Barrett iR) 



1 Ensign *R) 

2 Gibbons i R. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

1 Sununu'Ri 

2 BassfR> 

NEW JERSEY 

2 LoBiondo 1 1; > 

3 Saxton I R > 

5 Roukema < R i 

11 Frelinghuyaen (R> 

12 PappasfRi 

NEW MEXICO 

2 Skeen f R i 

3 Redmond i R > 

NEW YORK 

13 FittwellaiRt 
25 Walsh iRi 
27 PaxonfR) 

NORTH CAROLINA 

3 Jones i R i 

5 Burr(R) 

6 CoWeOR) 

7 MclntyreiDi 

9 Ifyrkk(R) 

10 Ballenger (Ri 

11 Taylor iRi 



1 CbabotfRi 

2 Ponman i Ri 

4 OxleyiRi 

5 GfBmortRj 

7 HohsoniRi 

8 BoehnertRi 
12 Kasith(R) 

15 Pryce(R) 

16 Rejn.Ua i R* 
18 NeyiRi 



1 Largent • R ! 

2 Cobum * R » 

3 Watkms-Ri 

4 Watts <Rt 

5 block (Rj 

6 Lucas I R i 

OREGON 

2 Smith t R i 



5 Peterson <R> 



13 Fox rR) 

16 Pitts (R) 

17 GekaslRl 
19 doodling .Ri 

21 English <Ri 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

1 Sanford<R> 

2 Spence(R) 

3 Graham i R/ 

4 InglfofR; 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

AL Thune I H I 

TENNESSEE 

1 Jenkins iR' 

2 Duncan \R> 

3 Wamp(R) 

4 HillearyfR) 

7 Bryant (R) 

8 Tanner (D) 

TEXAS 

3 Johnson, S. f R) 

4 Hall(D) 

5 Session* < R > 

6 Barton (R> 

7 Archer <R- 

8 Brady <R> 

12 Granger* R) 

13 Thornberrv <R> 

14 Paul i Ri 

17 Stenholm iD> 

19 Combe*nR> 

22 DeLayfR) 
26 Armey (R J 

UTAH 

1 Hansen 'R 

2 Cook R> 

VlRfilfcilfl 

IfiHllrllM 

I Bateman « R ' 

5 Goode(D) 

6 GoodlattefRi 

7 BUey(R) 

10 WnlhRi 

11 Davis i R * 

WASHINGTON 

I While <R< 

3 Smith <Ri 

4 Hastings It 
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5 NethorcutuRi 

5 DunrwRj 

WISCONSIN 

1 Neumann iR) 

2 KlugrR) 

6 Petri fR) 

9 Sensenhrenner <Ri 

WYOMING 

ALCubin <R) 



J Berry ID) 
2 Snyder (D) 



5 Cramer <D> 
7 Hilliard(D> 

Young i R* 

ARIZONA 

2 Pastor fD) 

CALIFORNIA 

3 Paiio(D) 

5 Matsui(D) 

6 Woolsev(Di 

7 Miller fD> 

8 Pelosi rD> 

0 Tftuaeher(D) 

12 LantosfD* 

13 Stark <D) 

14 EshoofDi 

15 Campbell' R> 

16 Lofgren tDi 

17 FarrfD* 
IB CondiuD' 

0 DooIey<D> 
2 CoppiiD) 

4 Sherman i D t 
6 Berman(D) 

9 Waxman \ I)> 
) Becerni iD> 

1 Martinez <D> 

2 Dixon f D i 

33 Roybal-AllanlM)> 

34 Torres U>> 
42 Brown <D> 
46 Sanchez i Di 
60 FilnenDi 

OUMM 

1 DeGeltefDi 

2 SkaggH<D> 

CONNECTICUT 

1 Kmrulh 1> 

2 Gejdensnn iD< 

3 DeLauni ' D> 

4 ShavsiR) 

5 Malrmey i l)i 

6 Johnson R 




FLORIDA 

5 Thurman<D> 
11 Davis (D) 
17 Meek'l>< 

19 Waxier 4 Dt 

20 Deutsch fD) 

21 Diaz-Balarl < R 
23 Hastings fD) 

GEORGIA 

2 Bishop (D i 

4 McKinneylDl 

5 Lewis iD< 

HAWAII 

1 Abercromhn- 1 ) ■ 

2 MinkfDi 

ILUNOIS 

1 RustKD) 

2 Jackson < D i 

3 Lipinski 

4 Gutierrez <D> 

5 Blagojevich rDl 
7 Da%isfD> 

11 WeilenR; 

12 Costello(D) 

17 Evans <D> 

18 LaHood ( R j 

19 Poshard (D) 

20 ShimkusiR; 



IS Rivers (D) 

15 Kilpatrick'D' 

16 Dingdl(D) 



1 Viselrisky < D 1 
3 Roemer<L)j 
9 Hamilton <D) 
10 Carson I D) 

IOWA 

3 Boswell <Di 

KENTUCKY 

6 Biieak-r < II i 

MAINE 

1 Alien <D> 

2 Baldacci'Di 

MARYLAND 

4 WvnniDt 
B HoycMDi 

7 Cummingsilij 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1 Olver<D> 

2 Neahih 

3 McGovernU)i 

4 Frank (D) 

5 Meehan (D) 

6 Tierney iD> 

7 MarkeytD* 

8 Kennedy 11 '!)' 

9 MoakleyiD' 
10 Delnhunt«D> 



1 StupakiD' 

16 Baruin < I )> 
8 Stabenow'Di 
9 KildeeiP' 
10 Bomor»l>< 
12 Levin fD) 



2 MingefD) 

4 Vento<D) 

5 SaboiDi 

6 Luther ])' 

7 Peterson 1 [>' 

8 Oberslar fDi 

MISSISSIPPI 

2 Thompson (D \ 

MISSOURI 

1 ClayfD) 

3 Gephardt (D) 

4 SkeltonfDj 

5 McCarthy (Di 

6 DannenDi 

NEW JERSEY 

1 Andrews (D) 
4 Smith <Rj 

6 Pallone'D* 

7 Franks i Ri 

8 Pascrell <D» 

9 RothmanfDi 

13 Menendez(D) 

NEW YORK 

1 ForheslRi 

2 Lazi»<R> 

3 KingfR) 

4 McCarthy <D> 

5 Ackerman \ I ) ► 

6 MeeksfD) 

7 Manton(D) 

8 Nadler«D' 

9 SchumerfD) 

10 Towns i Di 

11 Owens (D> 

12 Velazquez <Dl 

14 MuloneyiD' 
Serrano * D i 
Lowev < I > » 
Kelly ( R> 
Boehlert tR) 
McHugh'R) 
Hinehey i 
Slaughter < 1) i 
LaFalceiD) 
Quinn (H) 

— mum 

1 Clayton (D) 
Etheridge'D- 
Price i D i 
Hefner 'D> 
WatuDi 

NORTH DAKOTA 

, Pomeroy <D) 



3 Hall<D> 
6 Strickland 
9 Kaptur'Di 

10 Kucintch [Dl 

11 Stokes (D) 



13 Brown (Dt 

14 Sawyer fD i 

17 Traficant'Dp 

19 LaTourette'R' 

OREGON 

1 FursefD; 

3 Blumenauer « 1) ' 

4 DeFazio<D> 

5 HooleyfD) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

2 FattahtD) 

3 BorskhD* 

4 KIink<D> 

6 Holden*D> 

7 Weldon<R> 

11 KanjorskiiD' 

12 Murtha'Di 

14 Coyne fD) 

15 McHale 'D> 

18 Doyle (D> 

20 Mascara >D> 



1 Kennedy f D> 

2 Weygand<D> 

SOUTH CAROUNA 

6 Spratt <Di 
6 ClyburmD' 

TENNESSEE 

5 Clement fD) 

6 Gordon (Di 

TEXAS 

1 SandlinrDi 

2 1\imer<Di 

9 Lampson (D) 

10 Doggett'D* 

11 Edwards f I) i 

15 HinojosaiI)> 

16 Reyes (D) 
Frost (Di 

25 Benteen (D) 

27 Ortiz (D» 

28 Rodriguez <D» 

29 Green (Di 

VERMONT 

AL Sanders < 1 1 

VIRGINIA 

2 Pickett iD) 

3 ScoU(D» 

4 Sisisky^Di 

8 MoranfD> 

9 Boucher f D p 



2 Metcalf(R) 

6 Dicks (D* 

9 Smith fD) 

WEST VIRGINIA 

1 Mollohan < D ' 

2 Wise < Di 

3 RahaJhDi 



3 KtndfD* 

4 Klecxka<D< 



5 Barrett ( D \ 

7 ObeycDi 

8 Johnson i D i 



DID NOT VOTE 



CALIFORNIA 

9 ^Vacant) 
Waters i Di 

36 Harman iD) 

37 Millender- 
McDonald < IJ I 

39 RoyceiRi 
(Vacant) 

FLORIDA 

3 Brown < D 1 
18 Roa-LehtinenfRj 

IDAHO 

2 CrapofR) 

ILLINOIS 

9 Yates (D) 

KENTUCKY 

6 Rogers (R> 

LOUISIANA 

2 Jefferson \ I) j 
5 Cooksey fR) 

MARTUM 

3 Cardin (Di 

MICHIGAN 

14 Conyers'D) 

NEW JERSEY 

10 PaynotDl 

NEW MEXICO 

1 (Vacant i 

new ram 

15 Range! <D> 
17 EngehDi 

20 GilmanrR' 

21 McNulty <D) 

22 Solomon < R * 
31 Houghton (R) 

PENNSTUANIA 

1 (Vacant i 
10 McDade(R) 

TBMESSS 

9 Ford<D) 

TEXAS 

IB JaduM-m-l^e** \ I > 

20 Gonzalez f I)) 

21 Smith <R> 

23 BoniUatR' 

30 Johnson. E B. fD) 

UT Ah" 

3 Cannon f R < 

WASHINGTON 

7 McDermott 1 1 ) 
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Continued From Page 7 A 

The president's fiscal 1999 budget proposal includes $6.3 
billion in energy-related tax cuts over five years and new 
spending for research on nonpolluting energy, such as solar and 
wind power 

Chamber Urges Congress To Simplify 
Pension Laws To Encourage More Plans 

The Chamber is urging Congress to simplify pension laws to 
ease the administrative burdens on employers and to encourage 
more small businesses to establish pension plans. 

The organization is seeking repeal of the so-called top-heavy 
rules, which are particularly onerous for small employers. They 
impose adnuriistrative and contribution requirements on small 
employers whose key employees accumulate 60 percent or more 
of a company retirement plan's assets. 

'Those requirements are causing many small companies to 
forgo pension-plan sponsorship," says David Kemps, manager of 
employee-benefits policy for the Chamber. 

Legislation (S, 889) sponsored by Sens. Orrin G. Hatch, R- 
Utah, and Bob Graham, D-F1&, would improve, but not 
eliminate, the top-heavy rules. The Chamber generally supports 
the bill, though it prefers repeal. 

The Chamber is also pushing for changes m the mles for 
defined-benefit pension plans to encourage the use of these plans 
as retirement-planning tools by businesses. Defined-benefit plans 
require an employer to pay a specific benefit amount to each 
retiree. 

The Chamber is supporting legislation 1 H.R. 1656 1 in the 
House sponsored by Reps. Nancy Johnson. R-Conn., and Earl 
Pomeroy, D-N.D., and a similar bill in the Senate fS. 883), 
sponsored by Sen, Judd Gregg, R-N.H., that would create a 
simple-to-administer defined-benefit plan for small employers. 

The Graham-Hatch pension-reform biLl also would create such 
a defined-benefit plan. Known as the SAFE plan, the legislation 
would allow an employer to provide a minimum defined pension 
benefit of 1, 2, or 3 percent of an employees compensation for 
each year of participation in the plan. The employer could reduce 
the percentage to zero in financially difficult years. 

Under the plan, benefits could he maintained through an 
individual retirement annuity or as part of a qualified plan trust. 
The benefits would be portable, with funds transferable to either 
an annuity or a regular individual retirement account (IRAK 

Other changes sought by the Chamber in the rules for 
defined-benefit plans include repeal of the top-funding limit of 
150 percent of a plan s current liability. Eliminating this limit 
would allow employers to fund their plans based on projected 
rather than current liabilities. 

Also, says the Chamber, employees should lie allowed to make 
contributions to their defined-benefit plans on a pretax basis. 
Currently, such contributions are prohibited. 

Other pension-law reforms the Chamber is backing include a 
repeal of a provision that limits the amount that can be 
contributed to an employees defined-contribution pension-plan 
account. The limit is 25 percent of a worker s compensation or 
$30,000, whichever is less. Defined -o mm hut ion plans require 
an employer to contribute a specific amount for each employee. 

"This is simply a roadblock that inhibits the ability of lower- 
paid employees to participate fully in their employers 40Kkj 
plan,* says Kemps. *By limiting the amount, lower-paid 
employees are being told that they cannot save for retirement at 
levels they might otherwise he able to achieve/' 



Sen. Charles E. Grassley, R-lowa, has introduced legislation 
I S, 1856> t supported by the Chamber, to repeal the 25 percent 
provision. 

The business federation is also pushing for an increase in the 
employee compensation level used to determine the amount of 
pension contributions that can be made and benefits that can be 
received. President Clinton's 1993 budget law reduced the 
compensation level from more than $230,000 to $150,000. The 
limit was raised to $160,000 in 1997 as part of periodic 
adjustments made for inflation. The Chamber would like the 
levei to be increased to at least the pre- 1993 amount. 

'These and other proposed changes," says the Chambers 
Kemps, should go a long way toward restoring some 
attractiveness to the private pension system by providing 
employers with appropriate incentives for sponsoring 




retirement plans for their employees." 

The Chamber is also working on pension changes proposed by 
the Clinton administration as part, of its fiscal 1999 budget 
proposal. The Chamber opposes most of the proposals, but some 
would benefit small businesses, says Kemps. 

The administration s proposal to provide a tax credit to small 
employers to help defray the costs of starting a pension plan, for 
example, would help small firms overcome some of the cast 
barriers to establishing a retirement plan. 

But "without further easing of the administrative burdens that 
small employers face once the plan is operational" Kemps says, "a 
tax credit will not prove to lx- too effective in expanding coverage/ 

Another administration proposal that Kemps says has merit 
would allow employers to establish payroll-deductible IRA 
programs for their employees. 

The Chamliers current efforts build on its work in recent years 
to win simplification of pension laws and other pension reforms. 
Last year, for example, the Chamber helped persuade Congress to 
pass several pension reforms as part, of the Taxpayer Relief Act. 

Among the most important provisions in that law were an 
increase in the funding limit for defined-benefit plans, repeal of 
a provision that prohibited self-employed individuals from 
receiving matching contributions to their 40 Ilk) plans to the 
same extent as their employees, and an increase to $5,000 from 
$3*500 in the cash-out amount for individuals who no longer are 
participating in an employers pension plan. GU 
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■ Victory 

Paperwork Fines 
Would Be Waived 

Small 1 nisi no ssi'S would ho exempt 
from fines for most first-time viola- 
tions related to government paperwork 
requirements under a lull passed re- 
cently by the House. 

The measure, approved March 26" by 
a 267-140 vote and strongly backed by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, would 
revise the Paperwork Reduction Act of 
1 995. That law set a goal for each federal 
agency of reducing iho anmiml of gov- 
ernment paperwork the public must fill 
out by II) percent in fiscal 199ti and 19H7 
and by 5 percent in each subsequent fis- 
cal vear through 2001. The law expires 
Sept. 30,2001. 

Most agencies have failed to meet the 
goal said Hop. David Mcintosh. K ind,, 
who sponsored the Small Business 
Paperwork Reduction Act Amendments, 
which would waive penalties on small 
firms for most first-time paperwork vio- 
lations. 

The measure also would require 
agencies to set up hot lines to help busi- 
nesses with questions about federal 
forms and to post on the Internet regula- 
tions that affect small firms. Federal 
rules already must be published in the 
Federal Register. 

A Senate version of the House legisla- 
tion has been introduced by Sen. Susan 
M. Collins, R«Maine. 

■ Pension Reform 



Unions 



Dues Restrictions Urged 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
hacking a host of measures aimed at 
protecting the paychecks of union em- 
ployees. 

The business federation is urging the 
passage of measures pending in 
Congress, initiatives expected to be on 
ballots in several states, and legislation 
before about 30 state legislatures, — all of 
which would prohibit labor unions from 
using members* dues for political pur- 
poses without 
their express con- 
sent. 

Most of the 
measures, includ- 
ing the federal 
hills, would re- 
quire that a union 
obtain written 
permission from 
each mem her to 
use a portion of 
the employee's 
dues for political 
or other activities 
unrelated to col- 
led he bargaining. 

The U.S. Su- 
preme Court, in 
Communication 
\ Vo i IceM of A mer- 
irf ! es. Berk, ruled 
in 1988 that any 

worker who is required in pay union 
dues as a condition of employment can 
demand a refund of that portion of his or 
her dties that goes I" purposes other 
than collective bargaining, such as pnliti- 
cal contributions. 

President Hush then issued an execu- 
tive order requiring federal contractors 
to post notices advising employees of 
their rights under the Beck decision. But 
President Clinton rescinded the posting 

order ta 1993. 

Now a number of states and lawmak- 
ers in Congress are poised to codify and 
strengthen the Beck decision to protect 
winkers' rights. 

Several states already have pay- 
check-proteetinn laws, including Idaho, 
Michigan, Washington, and Wyoming, 
which adopted \is law in March, And the 
issue is expected to gain considerable 
momentum if California voters approve a 
comparable initiative. Proposition 22li. 
on June 2. 

The California Campaign Reform 
Initiative, which the Chamber strongly 




I 



California Gov. Pete Wilson, speaking recently at 
the U.S. Chamber, said a state initiative would 
give union workers the right to choose whether 
to use their dues to support political candidates. 



supports, would \ vav labor unions from 
using any portion of a member's dues for 
political purposes without annual written 
authorization from the member. 

At a March 19 speech to business 
leaders at a Policy Insiders meeting at 
the Chamber, C al i fo r nia Gov. Pete Wilson 
said that Proposition 226 would give 
workers in his state 'the right to choose 
for themselves if and how to spend then* 
hard-earned money on politics. 

"It extends to 
rank-and-file la- 
bor union mem- 
bers the same 
precious right 
now enjoyed by 
everyone else but 
union members — 
the right in sup- 
port candidates 
and to advocate is- 
sues of their own 
free choice/' said 
Wilson. "That in- 
f chides the i-ighl to 
choose wo/ to sup- 
port any candi- 
date and ml to 
advocate any 
issue," 

Voters in Co- 
lorado, Nevada, 
and Oregon are 
expected to vote on paycheck-protection 
initiatives Nov. 3 — Election Day. 
Supporters of a similar measure are try- 
ing tn lM it on i he ballot in Arizona. 

"The U.S. Chamber strongly sup- 
ports both federal and state efforts to 
protect workers' freedom to choose 
whether or not to participate in the polit- 
ical process," says Bruce Josten, the 
Chamber's executive vice president for 
government affairs. *it violates basic 
American rights to be compelled or co- 
erced to support causes or candidates 
thai you oppose." 

While nearly 40 percent of union 
households have voted for Republicans 
in recent congressional elections, Josten 
points out, labor organizations gave 92 
percent of their campaign contributions 
to Democrats in the most recent election 
cycle, according to Federal Election 
Commission records. Additionally the 
AKL-CIO spent more than !n'Jo million in 
in an effort to oust pro-business 
lawmakers in Congress, all of whom are 
Republicans. 




John Kim pel, senior vice president and 
deputy general counsel of Fidelity 
Investments, urged a Senate panel to ap- 
prove pension-law reforms. He testified 
on behalf of the U.S. Chamber on March 
17 before the Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee. 
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Politics 



U.S. Chamber Endorses 'Friend 



T he board of directors of 
the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, at its Feb. 23 
meeting, endorsed 10 U.S. 
senators and 21-1 U.S. rep- 
resentatives for re-election 
in November. 

The 224 lawmakers 
earned endorsements as 
"friends of business" by vot- 
ing at least 70 percent of the 
time during their tenures in 
Congress for the Chamber's 
sition on selected issues important 
to business. 

The endorsements are based on the 
results of the annual analysis of votes re- 
ported in the Chamber's How They 
Voted publication. All endorsements are 
recommended and reviewed by the 
Chamber's Public Affairs Committee 
and approved by the business federa- 




tion's 
board of 
directors. 

Following is the 1W of members of 
Congress endorsed for re-election in 
1998 as "friends of business." (Only one- 



lliinl of the Senate is 
up for election J 
Beside each name is 
the percentage of 
votes the lawmaker 
has cast in line with the 
Chamber position during 
his or her congressional 
tenure. 

Endorsed Senate candi- 
dates are listed by state; 
House candidates are listed 
congressional district 
within states. 

The Chamber expects to en- 
dorse other candidates for the 
House and the Senate as the 
year progresses. 
For more information 
about the Chamber's political program, 
call Doug Loon, director of congressional 
and public affairs, at (202) m^tMl 



Senate ■ 

ALASKA ■ ALABAMA 



Frank H. MurkowsW (R) 84% 1 Sonny Callahan (R) - 91% 

1 Terry Everett (R) 98 

mmum^ 3 Bob Riley (R) 78 

John McCain (R) 86 4 Robert B. Aderholt (R) 80 

6 Spencer Bachus(R) 93 

Paul Co verdell | R) 94 HHIKIEEQ^^^H 

A ^ Don Young (R) 70 

diaries Grassfey (R) Si HHHEIIEKE^HHII 

1 Matt Salmon (R) 85 

WKKKtMinHWKtKM 3 Bob Stump (R) 89 

Sam Brownback (R) 98 4 JohnShadegg(R) 89 

5 Jim Kolfce (R) 95 

■UniQII^^^B 6 J O. Haywortft (Ri 95 
Christopfeei "Kif S. Bond (R) 91 

HHI^Kni!!SSH^H 

HB^C^inSSIE^^H 3 Asa Hutchinson (R) 90 

Judd Gregg (R) 89 4 Jay Dickey (R) 89 

Lauch FabCUh (R) B1 2 Wally H^ger (R) 92 

4 JohnDoolittlerRj 86 

fV Richard Pombo(R) 86 

Don NickJes (Rj 90 15 Tom Campbell (R) 81 

19 George R Radanovich (R) 91 

■■■■KxZZIHHHI 21 William M. Thomas (R) 94 

Robert Bennett (R) 96 23 Elton Gal leg ly (R) 93 

25 Howard "6<. 

McKeon (R) 98 



House of Representatives 


27 James E Regan (R) 


80 




8 Bill McCollum (R) 


90 


28 David Dreier(R) 


93 




9 Michael Biiirakis (R) 


84 


38 Steve Horn (R) 


82 




10 C, W. Bill Young (R) 


81 


39 Edward Royce (R) 


88 




12 Charles Canady (R) 


94 


40 Jerry Lewis (R) 


82 




13 Dart Miller (R) 


95 


41 Jay Kim (R) 


100 




14 Porter J. Goss(R) 


87 


43 Ken Calvert (R) 


100 




15 David Weldon (R) 


89 


45 Dana Rohrabacher (R) 


87 




16 Mark Foley (R) 


97 


47 Christopher Cox (R) 


86 




18 lleana Ros-Lehtinen (R) 


74 


48 Ron Packard (R) 


92 




21 Lincoln Diaz-Balart (R) 


73 


49 Brian BUbray (R) 


90 




22 E. Clay Shaw Jr. (R) 


87 


51 R andy Cunning ham ( R ) 


92 








52 Duncan Hunter (Rj 


86 




GEORGIA 






1 Jack Kingston (R) 


88 


| COLORADO 




3 Michael "Mac" Collins (R) 


86 


3 Scott Mclnnis(R) 


90 




6 Newt Gingrich (R) 


90 


4 Bob Schaffer (R) 


90 




7 BobBarr(R) 


90 


5 Joel Hefiey (R) 


90 




8 Saxby ChambNss (R) 


96 








9 Nathan Deal (R) 


87 


1 CONNECTICUT 




10 Charles Norwood (R) 


97 


6 Nancy L. Johnson (R) 


71 




11 John Under (R) 


98 


1 DELAWARE 




IDAHO 


AL Michael Castle iR j 


92 




1 Helen Chenowetn (R) 


83 


1 FLORIDA 




ILLINOIS 


1 Joe Scarborough (R) 


84 




6 Henry J. Hyde (R) 


86 


2 F. Allen Boyd Jr. (D) 


80 




8 Philip M. Crane (R) 


88 


4 Tiltie Fowler (Rj 


91 




10 John Edward Porter (R) 


85 


6 Cliff Stearns (R) 


79 




11 Jerry Welter (R) 


89 


7 John Mica (R) 


93 




14 J. Dennis Hasten (R) 


92 
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)f Business' For '98 Elections 



House of Representatives 



15 Thomas Ewing (R) 

16 Donald Manzullo (R) 
18 Ray LaHood (R) 

20 John M. Shimkus (R) 



INDIANA 



David Mcintosh (R) 
Mark Souder (R) 
Steve Buyer (R) 
Dan Burton (R) 
Edward A, Pease (R) 



8 JohnN.Hostettler(R) 



1 Jim Leach (R) 

2 Jim Nussle (R) 

3 Leonard L BosweH (D) 

4 GregGanske(R) 

5 Tom Latham (R) 



Jerry Moran (R) 
Jim R Ryun (R) 



92 


MISSISSIPPI I 


93 


1 Roger Wicker (R) 


99 


85 


3 Charles "Chip" 




80 


Pickering X (R) 


90 




MISSOURI 


89 


2 James Talent (R) 


92 


82 


7 Roy Blunt (R) 


90 


99 


8 Jo Ann H. Emerson (R) 


90 


87 


9 Kenny C. Hulshof (R) 


90 


90 






84 


MONTANA 




AL Rick A. HMI (R) 


80 






73 


NEBRASKA 


95 


1 Doug Bereuter (R) 


86 


70 
88 


3 Bill Barrett (R) 


93 


99 


NEVADA 




2 James A. Gibbons (R) 


SO 






90 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 



100 



Vincent K. Snowbarger (R) 100 



ToddTiahrt(R) 



KENTUCKY 



1 Edward Whitfield (R) 

2 Ron lewis (R) 

3 Anne M, Northup (R) 
5 Harold Rogers (R) 



LOUISIANA 



1 Bob Livingston (R) 

3 W J. "8il!y" Tauzin (R) 

4 Jim McCrery (R) 

5 John C, Cooksey (R) 

6 Richard H. Baker (R) 

7 Chris John (D) 



MARYLAND 



1 Wayne Gilchrest (R) 

2 Robert Ehrlich Jr. (R) 
6 Roscoe Bartlett (R) 



MICHIGAN 



2 Peter Hoekstra(R) 

3 Vernon Ehlers (R) 

4 Dave Camp (R) 

6 Fred Upton (R) 

7 Nick Smith (R) 
11 Joseph Knollenberg (R) 



MINNESOTA 



1 Gil Gutknecht (R) 
3 Jim Ramstad (R) 



95 



98 
86 
100 
81 



77 
95 

100 
95 

100 



92 
91 
94 



95 
93 
96 
93 
92 
95 



98 

87 



1 John E. Sununu (R) 100 

2 Charles Bass (R) 95 



NEW JERSEY 



2 Frank A, LoBiondo(R) 76 

3 Jim Saxton (R) 81 
5 Marge Roukema (R) 74 
7 Bob Franks (R) 87 

11 Rodney Freltnghuysen (R) 88 

12 Michael Pappas (R) 70 



NEW MEXICO 



2 Joe Skeen (R) 86 

3 Bill Redmond (R) 100 



NEW YORK 



1 Michael P. Forbes (R) 71 

2 RickLazio(R) 85 

3 Peter King (R) 71 
19 Sue W. Kelly (R) 83 
22 Gerald B.K Solomon (R) 80 

24 John McH ugh {R) 82 

25 James I Walsh (R) 77 

30 Jack Quinn (R) 81 

31 Amo Houghton (R) 84 



NORTH CARD 



2 Bob Etheridge (D) 70 

3 Walter Jones Jr. (R) 90 

5 Richard M. Burr (R) 91 

6 Howard Coble (R) 90 

7 Mike Mclntyre (D) 80 

9 SueMyrick(R) 93 

10 Cass Ballenger (R) 94 



11 Charles H. Taylor (R) 


88 


8 Kevin P. Brady (R) 


100 




12 Kay Granger (R) 


100 


OHIO ■ 


13 William "Mac" 




1 Steve Chabot (R) 


95 


Thornberry (R) 


98 


2 Rob Portman (R) 


95 


14 Ron E. Paul (R) 


73 


4 Michael G.Oxley(R) 


93 


17 Charles WStenholm(D) 


79 


5 Paul E. Gillmor (R) 


84 


19 Larry Combest (R) 


92 


7 David Hobson (R) 


88 


21 Lamar S, Smith (R) 


92 


8 John A, Boehner (R) 


93 


22 Tom Delay (R) 


93 


12 John R, Kasich (R) 


89 


23 Henry Bonilla (R) 


97 


15 Deborah Pryce (R) 


95 


26 Richard K. Armey (R) 


96 


16 Ralph Reguia (R) 


76 






18 8obNey<R) 


85 


UTAH 


19 Steven C. LaTourette (R) 


91 


1 James V. Hansen (R) 


92 



OKLAHOMA 


1 Steve Urgent (R) 


92 


2 Tom Cobtim (R) 


85 


4 J.C. Watts (Rj 


96 


5 Ernest fstook Jr, (R) 


92 


6 Frank D. Lucas (R) 


95 



PENNSYLVANIA 



5 John E. Peterson (R) 

7 CurtWeldon(R) 

8 Jim Greenwood (R) 

9 Bud Shuster (R) 
13 Jon D. Fox (R) 

16 Joseph R. Pitts (R) 

17 George W.Gekas(R) 
19 William EGoodlmg(R) 
21 Philips. English (R) 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



1 Mark Sanford Jr. (R) 

2 Floyd Spence (R) 

3 Lindsey Graham (R) 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



AL John R. Thune (R) 



TENNESSEE 



1 William L Jenkins (R) 

2 John J. Duncan Jr. (R) 

3 ZachWamp (Rj 

4 Van Hilfeary (R) 
7 Ed Bryant (R) 



1 MaxA.Sandlin(D) 

2 Jim Turner (t)) 

3 Sam Johnson (R) 

4 Ralph M Hall (D) 

5 Pete Sessions (R) 

6 Joe Barton (R) 

7 Bill Archer (R) 



100 
77 
90 
87 
85 

100 
90 
79 
83 



78 
85 
95 



2 Merrill Cook <R) 80 

3 Christopher Cannon (R) 90 



VIRGINIA 



1 Herbert H.Bateman(R) 87 

5 Virgil H.Goode Jr, (D) 80 

6 Bob Goodlatte (R) 96 

7 Thomas J. BlileyJr(R) 94 

10 Frank R. Wolf (R) 81 

11 Thomas M, Davrs III (R) 94 



WASHINGTON 



1 Rick White (R) 96 

2 Jack Metcalf (R) 76 

4 Doc Hastings (R) 100 

5 George R.Netnercutt Jr. (R) 98 
8 Jennifer Dunn (R) 98 



WISCONSIN 



6 Thomas E. Petri (R) 
9 F.James 

SensenbrennerJr.(R) 



WYOMING 



77 
81 



AL Bartoa Cubin (R) 
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■ Legislation 

Ban On Internet Tax Backed 



To head off a move by state and local 
governments to further tax com- 
merce conducted over the Internet, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
backing congressional propos- 
als to impose a moratorium on 
such levies. 

The Chamber is supporting 
legislation sponsored in the 
House by Rep. Christopher 
Cox, R-Calif, and in the Senate 
by Sen. Ron Wyden, D-Ore. 

The House Judiciary 
and Commerce committees 
were expected to consider 
the legislation in mid- or late April. 
While House floor action is uncertain, a 
Senate floor vote on Wyden's bill could 
come during the week of April 20. 

The House legislation would impose a 
three-year ban on new state and local 
taxes on purchases made via the 



Internet, Existing Internet taxes, how- 
ever, would remain in place. 

The Chamber opposes the exemption 
of current Internet taxes from the 
moratorium and is urging the 
House to anient] the Cox hill 
accordingly. 

The House measure 
also would create a com- 
mission to study Internet 
taxation, including a pro- 
posal to allow each state 
to set a single-rate 
tax for online and 
mail-order sales. 
The Senate bill calls 
for a six-year tax morato- 
rium and would prohibit states and local- 
ities that currently tax Internet transac- 
tions from collecting the taxes during 
that period It also would create a com- 
mission to study Internet taxation. 




■ Electricity 

Free Seminars 
Are Scheduled 

[Jusinos- people are, Invited to attend 
ft#free seminars on reaping savings 
from the coming restructuring of the 
electric-utility industry. 

The seminars, sponsored by Select 
Energy Inc. and produced by the t\S. 
Chamber, will air by satellite from 1 to 3 
p.m. Eastern time. Following are the 
dates and topics: June 2, Facilities 
Management Opportunities; June 18, 
Opportunities for Industrial Operations; 
Sept, lo\ Unique Opportunities in Water 
Treatment 

Select Energy is a subsidiary of 
Northeast Utilities, both of which are in 
Berlin, < 'oun. 

For information about t he seminars 
by fax, call 1-800-851-8705, Ext. 505, or 
visit the Chamber's Web site at 
H*irn\itsclt(nithct:ni y/j > j v mj nun s/( f Is. 



■ Testimony 

Privatize Federal Jobs, Chamber Urges 

Businesses could gain access to bil- 
1 



► lions of dollars of government con 
tracts under legislation being pushed by 
the l\S. Chamber of Commerce, 

The Chamber and the Coalition for 
Taxpayer Value. a group of businesses 
led by the Chamber, are urging swift 
congressional action on pending 
House and Senate bills that would re- 
(j ii ire the federal government to buy 
the gOOdfl and services it needs from 
private companies whenever it is pos- 
sible and cost-effective. 

The House bill (H.R. 716), spon- 
soivd by Keps. Steve Horn. K-Calif., 
John J. Duncan Jr.. It-Ten n., and Pete 
Sessions, R-Texas, is titled the 
Competition and Commercial Activi- 
ties Act. The Senate bill US. 314), 
sponsored by Sens. Sam Brownback, 
R-Kan-, and Craig Thomas, R-\\yo., 
is named the Fair Competition Act 

The measures would establish a 
firm, consistent federal policy on con- 
tracting out — or outsourcing — func- 
tions previously performed by gov- 
ernment agencies and departments. 

They would require the government 
to compare a private company's costs of 
manufacturing goods or performing ser- 
vices with a government agency's costs, 



including its direct and indirect expenses. 
The quality of the goods or services to be 
provided would also be compared. The 




U.S. Chamber witness Douglas K. Stevens urges 
Congress to pass legislation that would privatize 
many of the functions performed by government, 

government would have to rely on the en- 
tity providing the best value. 

Only a few goods or sei'vices — those 
necessary for national security for exam- 
ple^ — would be exempt from the | jolicy. 



"The legislation would prohibit new— 
and drastically reduce existing — govern- 
ment competition with the private sec- 
tor," said Douglas K. Stevens in 
testimony March 24 on behalf of the 
Chamber. Stevens is a partner in 
Washington with the accounting and 
management consulting firm Grant 
Thornton LLR based in Chicago. 

Fie told a joint hearing of House 
Government Reform and Oversight and 
Senate Governmental Affairs subcom- 
mittees that "the government could save 
taxpayers billions of dollars* 1 by out- 
sourcing government jobs to the private 
sector. 

The Chamber, using various govern- 
ment figures, has estimated that privati- 
zation could save as much as $111. 1 billion 
a year without reducing services. 

Plea.se call or write your .senators ami 
n/fiTs('nt(flitr and tnye than to supjuni 

JUL U6 md& 814. 5&fl ^" >" 

could saw billions of iarpager dollars 
without mincing sev rices. Lawmakers 

ran be rtachsd through the Cwpitol 

stritvhhfKtn/ at (202) 42! r Jl21 or bg writ- 
ing the l\S. Senate, Washington, IXC 

205io % or the U.S. Mouse *>r Represent- 

at ins, Washington, IIC. 20515. 
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■ Transportation 

Road Funds To Increase 



Continued Front Page I A 

House members followed their Senate 
colleagues in approving <v!7-N0, legisla- 
tion to authorize additional funding for 
construction and repair <>f highways and 
bridges, mass-transit ] projects, and high- 
way safet y and t ran spoliation research. 
The corresponding Senate bill passed in 
early March by a vote of %-4. 

The next action will occur in a House- 
Senate conference committee, which will 
work out differences between the bills. 

The House-approved Building 
Efficient Surface Transportation and 
Equity Act. or BESTED would autho- 
rize $217 billion in transportation spend- 
ing over six years. The Senate bill, 
known as ISTEA II— the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act — 
would provide $-11 billion. 

Both bills reauthorize the 1991 
ISTEA, which expired Sept. 30. 
Congress approved an extension of the 
law at the end of last year; funding was 
set to expire May 1. 

ISTEA sets transportation priorities 
and requests congressional spending to 



meet those needs. The actual funding re- 
sults from the annual appropriations 
process. 

The 1991 act authorized $157 billion to 



U.S. CHAMBER 




Sen. Max Baucus T D-Morit., recertify conferred with the US 
Chamber's Transportation infrastructure Committee on the 
importance of reauthorizing the federal transportation law. 



be spent over six years in five broad pro- 
gram areas; highways, including bridges: 
mass transit; highway safety; truck 



safety; and transportation research. 

In addition to reauthorizing and in- 
creasing transportation funding, the 
House bill would require that funds paid 
into the Highway Trust Rind be spent 
on road and bridge construction and re- 
pairs and on mass transit, a provision 
urged by the Chamber. 

* The trust fund has collected 

more than $30 billion annually 
over the past several years, 
mostly through federal taxes 
on motor fuels. However, 
Congre&S has allocated much 
[ess each year in an effort to 
mask the size of federal budget 
deficits. 

The House bill would take the 
trust fund off budget to ensure 
that all money put into the fund 
is sjjent on highways. While the 
Senate bill also calls for all 
trust-fund money to be spent* 
there is no mechanism for en- 
suring that would happen. 

"The House bill ensures that 
the federal government will 
keep its commitment to the 
American people to dedicate highway - 
user taxes to fix transportation prob- 
lems," Donohue said. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 



Nation's 



Market Race 



AUTOMOTIVE 



WePayYol!! I 

To DfuvE Tom DreamI 

Do You Have A Dream 
Vehicle? 
Would You Like To 
Drive ft and Be Paid 
Forlt? 



We Will Be Happy 
To Mail You Information 
PLEASE CALL 

1-B0O-886-4951 



BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 



FREE 900 NUMBERS. 
$10,000 Month* Possfate 
No Inuootmort required 
FREE INFO 1 800 923-3056, 



MULTI -BILLION DOLLAR 
Surplus Closeout Deals* 
24 hour Details. (61 7) 578-B82& 



DISCOVER FINANCIAL FREEDOM thru lop 
"Ho* to Kits' horn bovwi mrftcnalreu who stoned 
from scratch Ftm information Call 300-687- 
4077. 



BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 



INTERNET CONSULTANT REVEALS 
How lo make a fortune FREE Information 
Cain 800 571 3833 Ext 1 



LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small 
business GrantS'loans to $800,000 Free 
recorded message 707-448-0270 {MX1 j 



MEDICAL BILLING Stan your own business 
Process heafth insurance claims etedJOnJcsJy* 
N.- najdim awpftid EitttiaflilnoonitjMliri 
rial Investment $4995 £8995 Financing avail- 
able NCS 800-207-3711 extension 32 1 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE ■ 29,43 1 Products 4 
AD types Lowest Prices to Retail Mel Order A 
Raa Market Sellers Write CresiDo BA58 668 
Main St Wilmington, MA 01 B87 



EDUCATION 



InVrml ur:.il I 800 -1^0 4 :*£3 



INTERNET SERVICES 



FREE Intehhet Advertising!! 



Race UHUMIHD Numbers of Ads A1 On r Hgh 
Tulle Internet Mail Wet Sue f Of FftEEllflO 

^m^in^^AdvtniMing Sen** Or 



FREE. For More Information. Write or E-Mail 
Dafralc C^peralion X7, 60t S. LaSaite Bidg 
6th FL. Suite D-436 Chicago H 60605 
E-Mai* FrgeAds n Da^alc Com 



MONEY SAVING TIPS 



SAVE up 10 50% on the rec^CteoV retting' cH your 
Jet Ink or Laser Jet Carts or Fabric Printer 
Ribbons CALL FOR A QUOTE: Aquarian 
Technical Services * 712 Spender Highway. 102 
' South Houston, Texas 77587 ' Phone 1600) 
944 7108 Of |?13l 9-U5026 {Fax- 713-944- 
7833) or E-Mail' aqu^an01@copwserve oom 



Wrui intfutripx to; 
P0 BCK12O0 

Washington. DC 20013 

l/trHt/Mt: tjaxxiflnt tftrrHiittfi 

or 

CALL TOLL FREE 800 424 15746 

or 

wrrle to us at: i/im<uu/# nbm^.c^m 
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Here are some of the most important products, services, and programs offered by the U.S. Chamber 



Chamber On 
The Internet 

The products and services offered 
by the Chamber can be viewed on 
the business federations Internet 
home page at wwwMSchamber.org. 

In a members-only section of the 
Chamber site, Chamber members 
can view in-depth information on 
the organization's policies and 
issues; review articles from The 
Business Advocate, respond to the 
Business Ballot poll; see information 
on their representative and senators 
in the Chambers 1998 
Congressional Handbook, and view 
announcements of upcoming 
Chamber events, 

The members-only section s ad- 
dress is www.usch3mber.org/ 
member/password, html Use your 
member identification number to 
reach this area of the Chamber site, 
(If you don't know your Chamber ID 
number, call 1-800-649-9719.) 

■ Diiectory Of 
State Chambers 

A listing of officers and staff spe- 
cialists at state chambers of com- 
merce and at business and industry 
associations is available from the 
U.S. Chamber s Office of Chamber 
of Commerce 
Relations. 

The 1998 Staff 
Directory lists each or- 
ganizations address 
and telephone and fax 
numbers. E-mail ad- 
dresses are listed for 
the organizations that 
have them. 

The directory also 
includes a listing of 
the key management 
staff members of the 
U S Chamber and its regional of- 
fices and the corresponding tele- 
phone numbers 

The directory costs $20 per copy 
for one to 19 copies and S15 each 
for 20 or more copies. To place 
orders, call (202) 463-5580. or 
send a check payable to the U S 
Chamber of Commerce to 
Publications Fulfillment, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H 
Street, N.W., Washington. D.C. 
20062-2000. Ask for Publication 
No. 0499 




■ Business Products 

Nation's Business, the Chamber s 
monthly magazine, offers a number 
of products to help small-business 
owners and managers in running 
their businesses. 
They include: 




The 21st Century Manager, a 

package of videotapes and work- 
books designed to improve man- 
agement skills. The cost of the 
package, which includes four 
videos, is S69.95. plus $6 for ship- 
ping and handling. To order, call 1- 
800-547- 
5995. 

Managing 
People is a 
CD-ROM 
software pro- 
gram that 
helps im- 
prove man- 
agement and 
leadership 
skills. It teaches how to increase 
motivation, resolve conflicts, and 
coach and manage difficult people 

Hiring Top Performers, also a 
CD-ROM program, offers tech- 
niques to help managers hire the 
right people. The software includes 
600 sample interview questions. 

"Managing People and Hiring 




Top 

Performers" 

are $39.95 ~ 
each, plus 
$4.50 each 
tor shipping 

dUng/Oneor M l Itl-NJ f " 

both can be "<i™e 
ordered by 

calling 1-800-222-3393 



■ Studio Rental 

The Chamber s television facilities 
in Washington, D.C, can be rented 
for videoconferences. professional 
briefings, and other programs. 

For more information, contact 
Suzi Montes de Oca at (202) 463- 
5921. 



Technology 
Seminars 

The Chamber, in conjunction with 
the International Franchise 
Association s international 
Franchise Expo trade shows, is pre- 
senting seminars on technologies 
lhat can help small businesses 
remain competitive. 

Titled "Small Business 
Crossings/ the seminars feature 
educational breakout sessions, clin- 
ics, interactive demonstrations, and 
exhibits from leading technology 
companies such as Microsoft Corp, 
and IBM Corp. 

The seminars will be held at the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago May 
29-31 , at the Convention Center in 
Los Angeles Oct. 2-4. and at the 



Small-Business Retirement Plans 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce and Fidelity Investments are offering 
a package of retirement plans and services that are designed to be ac- 
cessible, affordable, and convenient for Chamber members. 

The products — intended primarily for businesses employing fewer 
than 100 workers— include 401 (k), Keogh. SEP IRA. and SIMPLE 
(Savings Incentive Match Plan for Employees) plans. 

Fidelity provides investment-management and record-keeping ser- 
vices as well as materials that employers can use to communicate 
with employees about the plans. 

For more information. 
call Fidelity toll-free at 1 - CmmM^MmBmm 

866-ret-plan (1-888- rmmuy 
738-7526). %fW Investments 




Javits Center in New York City Nov 
20-22. 

The cost for the event is $1 1 . To 
register, call 1-888-872-2677 or 
sign up online at www. uschamber 
org/ne w/register. ft bnt 



■ Why loin An 
Association? 

There are numerous benefits to 
joining an association, and the 
Chamber's Office of Association 
Relations details them in a new 
publication: Dividends: How 
Associations Can Help Your 
Business Or 
Profession. 

The publica- 
tion includes 
success stories 
of businesses 
that have joined 
trade associa- 
tions or profes- 
sional soci- 
eties, along 
with tips for 
getting the most out of an as- 
sociation membership. 

To order the publication, which 
costs $25 for Chamber members 
and S30 for nonmembers, call 
(202) 463-5560 or mail a check 
payable to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce to Publications 
Fulfillment. U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 1615 H Street N.W., 
Washington. D.C, 20062-2000 Ask 
for Publication No, 0523. 



■ Airborne Express 
Discounts Available 

Through a special arrangement be- 
tween the Chamber and Airborne 
Express, Chamber members can 
save up to 33 percent on the cost of 
overnight shipments to nearly any- 
where in the United States and to 
the more than 200 foreign destina- 
tions served by Airborne. 

The company offers round-the- 
clock customer service and comput- 
erized package tracking. 

To obtain the special discount, 
call 1-800-636-2377 and identify 
yourself as a U.S. Chamber 
member You will be sent a free 
starter kit on using Airborne 
Express. 



